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Arr. 1.—Tue Sacrep Catenpar or Propuecy: or a Dis- 
sertation on the Prophecies which treat of the grand 
period of seven times. By George Stanley Faber, B.D., 
Rector of Long Newton. In three volumes. London: 1828. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


We closed our former article on Mr. Faber’s work, with 
a notice of the mistaken assumptions on which he conducts 
his interpretations of the sixth Seal. 

He pursues the same arbitrary method in his explication 
of the symbols that followed the opening of the seventh. 
He asserts that the apostle is employed in chap. viii. 1-6, in 
giving “a syllabus, or brief prefatory table of contents,” 
of that which is foreshown under the trumpets; and repre- 
sents, therefore, that the earthquake that followed the casting 
of the fire from the angel’s censer, is the earthquake that is 
to take place at the seventh trumpet. Vol. ii. pp. 337-339. 
He alleges no proof, however, to verify these representations. 
“These matters are thus established” by him, as he says, 
“in the abstract ;” by mere gratuitous assumption, or inference 
from his false theories. Nor can he allege any proofs of 
their accuracy. He may as well assume that the seals are 
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a syllabus of the trumpets, and the trumpets a syllabus of the 
vials, as to assume that this symbolization is a mere summary 
of those that follow it. What certainty of interpretation 
can there be, if the prophecy may thus be wrested at the 
pleasure of the expositor, to meet the necessities of his false 
hypotheses ? 

It is in open contradiction to the assumption on which 
he founds his chronological theory, that the order in which 
events are foreshown, is that in which they are to take place. 
If that assumption is justifiable, and is, as he asserts after Mr. 
Whiston, “the grand rule of interpretation,” how is it that 
he deserts it on this occasion, and represents an event that is 
not to take place till after the seventh trumpet, as revealed 
before the revelation of the events that are symbolized by 
the six trumpets that precede it? 

It is in contradiction to the prophecy, likewise, which repre- 
sents the earthquake, as well as the voices, and lightnings, 
and thunders, as occasioned by the casting of the fire from 
the angel’s censer to the earth. Mr. F. admits that they are 
all equally consequences of his action. Vol. ii. p. 346. Yet 
he refers the act of the angel, and the voices, lightnings, and 
thunders, to the close of the fourth, and beginning of the fifth 
century ; while he assigns the earthquake to the close of the 
eighteenth. But the earthquake must be held, at least, to 
commence at the same, or near the same period as the voices, 
lightnings, and thunders. There can be no demonstrative 
interpretation, if events symbolized at the same time may 
be supposed to begin at a distance of thirteen or fourteen 
centuries from one another. He may with equal propriety 
assume that the earthquake of the seventh trumpet is to 
take place fourteen centuries after the events denoted by 
the voices, and thunders, and great hail, that followed the 
blast of that trumpet; and that the earthquake of the seventh 
vial is to be separated fourteen centuries from the events 
foreshown by the other symbols that followed it. Why is it 
that Mr. F., without the slightest indication in the prophecy 
to sustain or suggest it, thus assumes, with the utmost assur- 
ance, that these symbols denote the same events as those 
of the trumpets, and. distributes them over such a series of 
ages? Because of his “abstract” theories; because of his 
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undertaking, independently of the symbols, to determine what 
the order is of their accomplishment. Having persuaded 
himself of the propriety of that method of procedure, he 
makes it his business to verify the chronological hypothesis 
he founds on it; and distributes the symbols accordingly, to 
whatever period, and ascribes to them whatever signification 
his “system of abstract arrangement” requires. Had he 
taken the prophecy as his guide, as he refers the first trumpet 
to the Gothic armies that invaded the empire on the death 
of Theodosius, in the year 395, he would have looked for 
the agitations and revolutions denoted by the symbols that 
immediately preceded the first trumpet, in the period that pre- 
ceded that Gothic invasion; and would have found events 
that correspond to them in the contentions and revolutions 
that convulsed that empire from the year 312 to 323, and 
perhaps to 395. 

He builds his exposition, also, of the first four trumpets on 
assumptions that are wholly without foundation, and absurd. 
He gives the following description of the usual course of 
commentators in regard to them. 


“The common plan of exposition has been this: From the 
chronological arrangement of the Apocalypse, it is rightly enough 
laid down as a leading position, that the fall of the Roman Power in 
the west must here be predicted. This leading position being very 
justly assumed as an undoubted truth, the next matter to be effected, 
is the proper distribution of the history of that period among the 
trumpets which are supposed collectively to announce the fall of the 
western Roman Power. Here we plainly require a key; and yet 
commentators have usually gone to work without so much as even 
attempting to find one. The consequence has been exactly what 
might have been anticipated. With the most complete disagreement 
of application, this portion and that portion of history has been 
arranged under this trumpet and that trumpet, purely according to 
the humor of each expositor, and without a shadow of what may be 
called scientific principle. Hence, though the general result brought 
out is the same, namely the downfall of the western Roman empire, 
scarce any two commentators perfectly accord in the interpretation 
of each separate trumpet.”—Vol. ii. p. 355. 


We have here a formal sanction by Mr. Faber, of the 
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course usually pursued by commentators, and a frank avowal 
that it is the method by which he decides on the meaning of 
the symbols. He differs from them in nothing except that 
he makes one more gratuitous and false assumption than 
they; and dignifies it with the name of a key to these 
trumpets. The first step in the process is to form a “ chro- 
nological arrangement of the Apocalypse,” independently of 
any consideration what the events are which it reveals ; and 
make that “abstract arrangement” “the grand rule of inter- 
pretation.” The next step is to decide from that “chronological 
arrangement,” what event ought to be the subject of that part 
of the revelation which the expositor is about to interpret, 
and then assume it “as an undoubted truth,” that that event 
is the subject of that part of the prophecy. The third 
“matter to be effected, is the proper distribution of the 
history of that period among” the symbols, “that are 
supposed collectively to announce” that event. The last 
step, is to put the process into the form of a rigid demonstra- 
tion, and pompously announce the solution as the result of a 
“scientific principle.”"} A more undisguised avowal of a 
systematic attempt to determine from mere theory what the 
meaning of the word of God is, is not to be found, we 
apprehend, in the annals of false teaching. Everything like 
legitimate interpretation is formally set aside. The only 
question with Mr. Faber is, what does his “ chronological 
arrangement” require? What logically follows from the 
gratuitous assumptions which he considers “as undoubted 
truths?” And the conclusions which he thinks proper to 
deduce:fr m the premises he has thus assumed, he sets forth 
as a “scientific” explication! Yet such is his ignorance of 
his principles, and infatuated confidence in this empty form 
of demonstration, that he regards it as a happy peculiarity 
of his method, that he “bends his own speculations to the 
inspired book, instead of bending the inspired book to his own 
speculations !” 

But what is the peculiar “scientific principle” by which 
Mr. Faber is to interpret the symbols of these trumpets 
which have thus baffled all former writers? He ascribes the 
discovery of his “key” to Sir I. Newton. 
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“Sir Isaac Newton forms an illustrious exception to that great 
body of writers who have worked in the dark, because they have 
worked without any scientific principle. With his usual almost 
intuitive sagacity, he discovered the key ; but with that singular 
failure that marks the greatest portion of his expository labors, he 
misused it when discovered. The four first trumpet-bearing angels 
are plainly those four angels who, at the commencement of the 
second portion of the sixth seal, are stationed on the four cardinal 
points of the world.” 

“ New this identification at once puts into our hand the key to 
the right arrangement of the four first trumpets, in regard to their 
true connexion with history. If the four first trumpet-bearing 
angels be the same as the four angels stationed on the four cardinal 
points of the compass, then the injuries which they bring upon the 
Roman empire must come from those four cardinal points ; because 
they are allegorically described by the furious blowing of the four 
opposite winds of heaven. Hence it is clear that no interpretation 
of the four first trumpets can be tolerated, which does not severally 
bring the plagues inflicted by them, from the four cardinal points of 
the north, and the south, and the east, and the west.”—Vol. ii. pp. 
356-358. 


This assumption, however, that the agency of the four 
angels of the winds is precisely the same as that symbolized 
under the first four trumpets, is wholly gratuitous and unau- 
thorized. The effects wrought under the trumpets, are not 
like those produced by mere winds. The destructive agents 
of the first trumpet were fire, hail, and blood. What resem- 
blance has the action of these elements on trees and grass, to 
that of a mere wind? The destructive agent of the second 
trumpet was a volcanic mountain, projecting its lava into the 
sea, and firing the ships. What correspondence is there be- 
tween such an agency and that of amere wind? Doesa wind 
destroy ships and the fish of the sea by heat? What corres- 
pondence is there between the descent of a meteor on the 
rivers, and the destructive agency of a storm on land or 
water? It was by its bitterness that the meteor wrought its 
effects, Do winds embitter waters and make them deadly ? 
The sun, moon, and stars, were the subjects of the stroke 
under the fourth trumpet. On what grounds can Mr. F. 
assert, that the obscuration of a third part of those bodies, is 
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precisely the same, as the effects wrought by the tempest 
under the sixth Seal, on the land, sea, air, and trees? What 
more palpable misrepresentation could he have devised? The 
symbols of the trumpets are as unlike mere winds, as those are 
of the seals and vials. There is no indication that the winds 
were not to blow at the same time, and produce the same 
effects in every quarter of the empire. The symbols of the 
trumpets were exhibited successively, and denote agencies, 
therefore, that differed in their period, as well as their kind. 
Mr. F’’s first “ scientific principle,” therefore, is an assumption 
of the identity of the tempest and trumpet angels, that is not 
only unsupported by any evidence, but is in palpable contra- 
diction to the symbols, and the effects that were wrought by 
them. His next “scientific principle” is another assumption 
founded on that, and equally baseless, that the agents represented 
by the symbols of the trumpets, must have proceeded from the 
four cardinal points, where he supposes the tempest angels were 
stationed. There is nothing in the symbols of the trumpets 
to indicate that they came from one quarter of the heavens 
rather than another. How does it appear that the stroke on 
the sun, moon, and stars, must have been inflicted from the 
east? How is it to be proved that the meteor that fell on the 
waters, must have descended from the west; or that the 
mountain must have béen projected from the south, rather 
than the north; or that the hail, fire, and blood, must have 
been cast from the north, instead of the south or west? Mr. 
F. is mistaken in asserting that hail storms proceed only, or 
usually, from the north. Their movement on this continent, 
at least, is almost uniformly in opposition to that of the sun, 
from west to east; and that is their law, so far as we are 
aware, in all climates. Nor is his assumption sustained by 
the direction in which the agents whom he regards as denoted 
by the symbols, entered the Roman empire. The Vandals who 
conquered Africa, and*whom he exhibits as represented by 
the volcanic mountain, entered both the empire and Africa 
from the north, not from the south. They passed through 
Gaul and Spain. In erder to support his theory, he repre- 
sents their incursions from Africa into Italy, as the event 
denoted by the precipitation of the volcano into the sea. But 
that is to contradict the symbol. The precipitation of the 
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mountain into the sea, where it continued to stand, and exert 
its powers as a volcano, must denote the introduction of the 
body which it represents into that position in the empire, 
which it continued to occupy, and from which it sent forth 
devastating bodies into the neighboring regions, in a manner 
analogous to the projection of lava from a volcano into the 
sea, heating the waters, destroying the fish, and firing ‘the 
ships: and it was in Africa that the Vandals established them- 
selves in that manner, and thence that they made incursions 
into the islands of the Mediterranean, and the coasts of the 
European and Asiatic continent. They did not establish 
themselves in Italy, Greece, or Asia Minor, nor make any 
permanent conquest there. 

His interpretation of the symbols of the third trumpet is 
equally mistaken and incongruous. He regards the meteor 
as denoting Augustulus ; its fall, as indicating his dethrone- 
ment; and the embittering of the waters, as foreshowing a 
hostile feeling towards one another, excited in the conquerors 
by his fall. But in the first place, the Heruli, by whom 
Augustulus was dethroned, did not enter the empire from the 
west, as he assumes, but from the north. If his “ scientific 
principle ” were just, therefore, it would refute his assumption, 
that the dethronement of Augustulus was the event denoted 
by the fall of the star. Next, it is inconsistent with the repre- 
sentation of the symbol. The star exerted its pvisoning 
agency after it had sunk from the atmosphere, and fallen on 
the waters. But the official agency of Augustulus was ex- 
erted anterior to his fall, and ceased on his dethronement. He 
possessed no power, after his abdication, over the people, 
either of Gaul, Spain, Germany, or Italy. Thirdly, he was 
not the cause in any degree, either before or after his fall, 
of that disposition with which the several nations of Gaul, 
Spain, and Germany, became animated, to resist all further 
endeavors of the Hunns and other northern tribes, to wrest 
from them the territories they had conquered. That determina- 
tion was excited by Attila. The Franks, Alans, Visigoths, and 
Romans, united twenty years before the fall of Augustulus, 
in resisting his incursions into their dominions; and the 
Gothic tribes, from that period, assumed the form of inde- 
pendent nations, and struggled to retain possession of their 
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several territories, and prevent all further aggressions from 
the north. 

His interpretation of the stroke on the sun, moon, and stars, 
under the fourth trumpet, is marked by similar inaccuracies. 
He assumes that the sun denotes “the imperial power;” the 
moon, “the right of sovereignty ;” and the stars, “the civil 
authorities by which the empire was administered.” But the 
sun and moon are agents, not mere attributes or prerogatives ; 
and denote agents, therefore, not the mere prerogatives or 
powers of agents. They are representatives, accordingly, of 
the supreme rulers of that part of the empire denoted by the 
third part; and as the stroke darkened those orbs, so that 
there was no light from them, either during the day or night, 
in that third part of the empire, it denotes the deprivation of 
those supreme rulers of their official powers, and ejection 
from office. The mere conquest, therefore, of a part of the 
eastern empire by the Persians, in the beginning of the seventh 
century, which Mr. F. regards as the fulfilment, presents no 
analogy to the symbolization. It did not divest the emperor 
and other rulers of that empire of their offices. They con- 
tinued in authority as before, though restricted for a time within 
narrower limits; and that empire still maintained its existence 
through more than eight centuries. 

It is from the mere exigency of his theory, also, that Mr. F. 
is led to assume, that the eastern empire was the scene of the ca- 
lamities foreshown under the fourth trumpet ; and not the west- 
ern, to which he refers those symbolized under the first three. As 
the third part of the earth, the third part of the sea, and the 
third part of the streams, that were the subjects of the symbolic 
inflictions under the first three trumpets, are the !and, sea, and 
streams of the western empire, it is natural to suppose that the 
third part of the sun, moon, and stars, that is darkened, is also 
the part that shone on that empire, and that that was the third 
part where there was no longer any shining by day or 
night. Nothing but the clearest indication can justify the 
assumption that a wholly different region was the scene of 
that calamity. 

Such is Mr. F.’s “scientific principle,” by which difficulties 
are to be overcome, that have baffled all other interpreters. 
The elevation of assumptions founded on the most slight and 
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often preposterous grounds into the rank of “undoubted 
truths ”—the deduction of false-rules of explication from false 
assumptions—and then a bold and pompous display of events 
as verifying his hypothesis, without any consideration whether 
they accord either with the symbols or “his own specula- 
tions,” is the process to which he regularly subjects the pro- 
phecy,—the boasted “key” which he employs to unfold its 
mysteries! Of such a thing as legitimate interpretation, not a 
trace, as far as we have hitherto advanced, is to be found in 
his volumes ! 

We have another example of this summary method of set- 
tling questions, in his views of the annunciation by the angels 
of the woes of the last three trumpets. 


“The proem to the three woes indicates that the trumpets of the 
second class bear a character materially and essentially different 
from the common character sustained by the trumpets of the first 
class. . . . Now the common character of the four first trumpets is 
purely political. .. . What then can be the peculiarity which forms 
the essence of the character of the three last trumpets, if it be not 
political? Clearly religion, or rather hostility to true religion.” — 
Vol. ii., pp. 392, 393. 


But first, the character of the first four was not purely poli- 
tical. By his own interpretation, it was military in a far 
higher degree than political. The first invasions by the Goths 
were merely military. They slaughtered and plundered the 
people, devastated the fields, and burned the dwellings and 
cities, and then retreated from the empire. They established 
no government: they retained possession of no territory 
whatever. Such were the incursions of the Vandals into 
Italy and Greece. Next, there is nothing in the denunciation 
of woes under these trumpets, that necessarily implies that 
the calamities which they represent, were to be of a wholly 
different nature from those inflicted by the Goths in the west- 
ernempire. They merely indicate great and terrible cala- 
mities ; but present no clue to their nature. Yet, Mr. F. 
assumes that they were essentially different, and founds on 
that assumption, a theory respecting the nature of that differ- 
ence which he takes as his guide in their interpretation! But 
thirdly, were it admitted that the agents who were to inflict 
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the woes, were to act with a reference to religion, instead of 
politics, it would not follow that they were to be animated 
solely by “hostility to true religion,” nor were the Saracens 
or Turks. The prophecy itself represents that the locusts 
of the fifth trumpet were to employ themselves in tormenting 
the men who had not the name of God on their foreheads, 
not true worshippers; and it is implied, that those on whom 
the plagues of the sixth trumpet were inflicted, were worship- 
pers of devils and idols, not of God. It is known from history, 
also, that the Saracens and Turks were animated by even a 
greater hostility to idol worship than to pure Christianity. He 
thus, by an assumption that is wholly without foundation, and 
in contradiction to the prophecy itself and to history, deter- 
mines, with an air of the utmost demonstration, what the 
character of the events to be revealed under the trumpets is 
to be, independently of any consideration of the symbols 
themselves by which they are foreshown. 

His interpretation of the star that fell to the earth under the 
fifth trumpet, as denoting the Pope of Rome, and its fall, as sym- 
bolizing his apostasy, is also inconsistent with the prophecy: 
first, because the popes had apostatized to idol and saint wor- 
ship more than two centuries before; next, because the fall 
of a star, or meteor, is not a symbol ofapostasy. It denotes a 
deprivation of office, in all cases where it is dejected from its 
original station by an exterior force, and where no agency is 
ascribed to it after its fall. But when it descends of itself, 
and an agency is ascribed to it after its fall, its descent to the 
earth, in place of signifying a deprivation of power, merely 
denotes its precipitation to the scene, where it is to exert its 
symbolic agency. And such was the descent of the wormwood 
meteor and of this star. The agent that constituted its head 
immediately proceeded to open the abyss which it was his 
office to unlock ; and there his agency terminated. It was 
the smoke which he let out, that generated the locusts, which 
were the agents of the first woe. In the third place, the Pope 
of Rome had no agency whatever in generating Mahometan- 
ism. Mahomet himself was its author. No fact is more indis- 
putable. But the most notorious facts are no cbstacle to Mr. 
F., when bent on the establishment of his theories. His 
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“scientific principle” enables him to triumph with equal 
facility, over the prophecy and over history. 

In his construction of the symbols of the sixth trumpet, he 
falls into the error of Mr. Mede, Mr. Whiston, and other 
writers who preceded him, of exhibiting the four angels, who 
had been bound at the river Euphrates, as denoting the four 
Seljukian Sultanies of Persia, Kerman, Syria, and Rhoum, 
vol. ii., p. 415; and of assuming that the woe they inflicted, 
terminated in 1697. He is prompted to this explication, as 
he admits, and as is apparent from his discussion, by his 
chronological theory. But it is obnoxious to the formidable 
objection, first, that it dates the woe more than two hundred 
years after the invasion and conquest of the greatest part of 
the eastern empire by the Turks. Next, that the Turkish 
sway over that empire did not cease in 1697, nor undergo any 
diminution whatever, but continues to the present hour. And 
thirdly, that it assumes, that those on whom the woe was 
inflicted, were not those whom the Turks conquered; but 
those whom they merely threatened or assailed, without suc- 
cess! For he considers the termination of the woe, as nothing 
more than their ceasing to extend their conquests. That 
they still retain dominion over Thrace, Asia Minor, Armenia, 
Syria, Egypt, and oppress the corrupt churches that subsist 
there, he does not regard as a continuance of their woe. If 
the tyranny of the Turks over Greece, Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt, was a woe from 1301 to 1697, why was 
it not equally such through the century and a half that fol- 
lowed, during which it underwent no important change, in 
favor of the churches of those countries ? 

He follows Mr. Mede, likewise, Mr. Whiston, and others, 
in assuming that the little book held by the angel of the tenth 
chapter, and delivered to the apostle, contained the things 
revealed in chap. xi.—xiv., as “ a codicil” to the book of seven 
seals; and thence, that the book of seven seals was not a 
symbol of the whole system of purposes that are unfolded in 
the revelation. That, however, is in every relation untenable. 
It implies that it was not beyond the power of creatures to 
ascertain, independently of the breaking of the seals, a large 
part of the things revealed in the visions ; for the little book, 
instead of being held by Christ, was in the hand of an angel, 
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and instead of being sealed, was open, and was delivered by 
the angel to the apostle. But that is irreconcilable with the 
representation in chap. v., that no creature was able or 
worthy to open the symbols of the divine designs, and learn 
what they contained. If it were true that no creature was 
able or worthy to open the seals, or make a trial of his power 
to open them, by examining the book, how can it be that a 
codicil containing a most important and most difficult part of 
the revelation, was left unsealed, and delivered, not only to 
an angel, but to the apostle to be eaten? What, indeed, can 
be more unbecoming, than to suppose that there was a codicil 
to that book, as though it was originally imperfect, and was 
enlarged or altered by an after thought ! 

It is wholly irreconcilable with the delivery of the book to 
the apostle. As the angel holding it was a symbol, his act in 
delivering the book, and directing the apostle to eat it, must 
also be regarded as symbolic; and as the angel represented a 
class of men who were to arise in the church, and utter “a 
lion voice,” and an appeal to heaven analogous to his; so his 
act in delivering the book to the apostle, must be held to 
represent an analogous act which they were to exert towards 
persons standing in a relation to them, like that in which he 
stood to the angel; that is, persons to whom they were to 
make known the will of God. It can no more be assumed 
that this great act of the angel was not representative of a 
resembling act of those in whose place he stood, than it can 
that he was not himself a symbol; or that any other symbol, 
or symbolic act, has no meaning whatever. But there was 
no order of Christian ministers, who in the seventh century, to 
which Mr. F. refers the vision, or at any other period, 
delivered to the church “a codicil” to the sealed book, whose 
seals were opened by the Lamb, nor a book containing the 
things revealed in chap. xi—xiv. of the Apocalypse! Why 
did not Mr. F.,if he thought it practicable, verify his con- 
struction from the history of the period? And why did he 
wholly pass over the tenth chapter, as of no significance 
whatever ? 

We have, in his treatment of the symbols of the eleventh 
chapter, another example of the mode in which he avoids the 
notice of what interferes with his chronological theory. He 
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gives no explanation whatever of the measuring of the temple 
and altar, but only of the worshippers, which he defines as 
“equivalent to what is elsewhere termed sealing them. Each 
phrase alike denotes the taking an account of them, and it 
involves also the necessary idea of separation ; that is to say, 
a separation of the sealed from the unsealed, of the measured 
from the unmeasured,” vol. iii., p. 15. And he regards it as 
extending through twelve hundred and sixty years. Now as 
the command to measure the temple, altar, and worshippers, 
was preceded by the symbols of the tenth chapter, if, as Mr. F. 
holds, the order of the visions corresponds with the order of 
the events which they foreshow, then the measuring of the 
temple must have been preceded by the appearance in the 
church of an order of men symbolized by the rainbow angel, 
who uttered a voice that occasioned a loud and passionate 
response from multitudes, answering to the seven thunder 
voices. Those thunder utterances must have been succeeded 
by an appeal to God by that order of men, in regard to the 
time of some event that is to take place in the days of the 
seventh trumpet, when the mystery of God is finished ; that 
appeal must have been followed by the delivery of a book by 
those whom the angel represented, to persons whom it was 
their office to instruct; and a book which gave rise to dis- 
quietudes and contentions. Why then, if Mr. F. is able to 
sustain his reference of the measuring of the worshippers to the 
year 604, did he not show that such agents appeared in the 
church, exerted such acts, and gave rise to such events, im- 
mediately before that date? It was indispensable to the 
verification of his theory. And as, if he can point out such a 
train of actors and occurrences at the close of the sixth 
century, or in the first years of the seventh, it will corroborate 
his construction ; so, if he cannot, it is an unanswerable proof 
that his reference of the symbols to that period is mistaken. 
Not a syllable, however, does he utter on the subject; and, 
doubtless, because aware that no such actors or events are 
found in the history of that age. He is none the less confident, 
however, in the assertion of his views. 

But he wholly misapprehends the import of the measuring 
of the temple, altar, and worshippers. To measure a temple, 
altar, and worshippers, is to ascertain their dimensions and 
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form, by applying tothem a standard measure, or rule ; and as 
the inner temple was the symbol of the heavenly temple ; the 
outer sanctuary the symbol of the places in which the 
Christian ministers offer worship; the altar, the type of the 
cross; and the worshippers at the Jewish temple, symbols of 
the worshippers in Christian edifices; the measurement of 
those great symbols by a measuring rule or rod, denotes the 
inquisition and determination of the great things which they 
symbolize, by the word of God, which is the rule by which 
we are to judge of them. To take the Scriptures as the 
standard of truth and the rule of faith, and ascertain from 
them what the inner temple denotes, in which the throne of 
God stood, the Schekina appeared, the cherubim overshadow- 
ed the mercy seat, and into which the high priest entered and 
offered blood, is to do that which is denoted by measuring that 
temple. To ascertain from the Scriptures: what the office of 
the altar was as a type of the cross of Christ ; what the mean- 
ing was of the sacrifices that were offered on it; what the 
faith, penitence, and hope were, with which the offerer was to 
present those sacrifices; in what manner they represented 
Christ as the expiation of sin ; and show how the worshipper 
must look to him in faith, penitence, and love, as the only 
sacrifice,—is to do that which is signified by the measuring of 
the altar. And to do that which is denoted by measuring the 
worshippers in the temple, who were the priests and Levites, 
is in like manner to ascertain from the word of God, what the 
qualifications, characteristics, and duties are, of the ministers 
of the Christian church, and distinguish them from false 
teachers and apostates. But this inquisition into the character, 
authority, and duties of the ministers of the gospel, demonstra- 
tion of them from the Scriptures, and manifestation thereby 
that false teachers, idol and creature-worshippers, and 
usurpers of authority over the church, and over religion itself, 
are not the ministers of God, has no resemblance whatever, as 
Mr. F. represents, to the sealing of the servantsof God. The 
office of the measuring is to ascertain who are the true offerers 
of worship, or ministers of the Christian church, and who are 
not. The result of the inquisition is not uniformly the same. 
The ministers of the apostate church dre found to be offerers 
of homage to idols, to saints,and to angels, instead of God; 
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and teachers of a false religion, instead of the true. It is only 
those who hold and teach the truth as it is in Jesus; who 
receive and exhibit him as the only sacrifice, intercessor, and 
justifier ; and who reject the usurpations, superstitions, and 
idolatries of antichrist, that are pronounced true ministers of 
the gospel. But instead of being thus employed in ascertain- 
ing who are, and who are not the true ministers of God,—the 
office of the sealing is, to affixa mark on his servants, whether 
ministers or not, by which all who behold them may see that 
they are his servants, without going through a formal inquisi- 
tion. Inthe one instance the measurer, by his own investiga- 
tion, ascertains the character of the ministers of the Word ; 
in the other, the servant himself of God makes manifest his 
character, as it were, by a conspicuous mark impressed on his 
forehead. The first class consists of teachers of the gospel 
only; the other embraces all who witness for Jesus in a 
public and conspicuous manner, whether as ministers of the 
word, or unofficial disciples. Mr. F. wholly misrepresents 
the symbol, therefore, in exhibiting the measuring and sealing 
as the same. 

He mistakes likewise, in representing the measuring as in- 
volving an absolute withdrawment of the true worshippers from 
the presence of the false, and retirement into a different scene. 
The symbol indicates no such separation. They may, for 
aught that appears, continue to dwell in the same countries, and 
the same provinces, cities, and villages. Their separation 
from the apostate church is a secession from it, and union in 
the institution of another, in which there is a true profession 
and a pure worship; as at the period of the Reformation the 
Protestants withdrew from the Catholics, and instituted new 
churches, in which the gospel was taught, the ordinances 
administered, and homage offered to God according to his 
word, while they still continued to occupy the same provinces, 
cities, and dwellings, as before. 

Instead of these errors into which he is led by his theories, 
had he interpreted the symbols correctly, and looked for 
agents and occurrences such as they represent, he would 
have seen that no traces of those measurers can be discerned 
till more than nine hundred years after the period to which 
he refers them; and that they are found; and found only, in 
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the Reformers of the sixteenth century, and their successors, 
who, taking the word of God as their rule of faith, publicly 
examined by its teachings, all the great subjects which the 
symbolic temple, altar, and worshippers respect; and taught 
and maintained the truth in regard to them on the one hand, 
and denounced the counter errors of the apostate church on 
the other. 

We postpone a further notice of Mr. Faber’s work to the 
next number. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


Or the vast crowd of those of remote ages whose talents, 
station, or achievements, made them objects of peculiar 
interest to their contemporaries, the number who still survive 
in their works, and influence the thoughts, the principles, and 
the enjoyment of mankind, is not large; nor are they gene- 
rally those who in their time were most conspicuous, and 
seemed most likely to be known to distant ages. They are 
not the princes who founded the empires of Assyria, Babylo- 
nia, Egypt, Persia, Greece, or Rome. They are not the 
warriors who spread the earth with slaughter and devastation. 
They are not the magnificent tyrants who wore out the 
nations whom they spared from the sword, in the erection 
of pyramids, cities, temples, palaces, or arches, to gratify their 
love of splendor, or perpetuate their memory. The names 
of a few of those indeed remain; but they are only barren 
names. Their power ended with themselves; and their 
influence on survivors, which was merely political, and ex- 
pended on their external relations, faded with the dynasties or 
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empires which they established, and was long since exhausted. 
They are now only objects of curiosity. No one looks to 
them as exemplars; no one deduces from them the rules of 
his conduct; no one refers to them any of the arts that 
minister largely to the enjoyment of life. The great 
monarchs who reign in the thoughts and hearts of the wisest 
and best, from generation to generation, with a perpetually 
accumulating power, and are to continue their influence, are 
not the sceptred rulers, but the teachers of the race,—law- 
givers, seers, poets, philosophers. The number of individuals 
to whom the prophet Daniel has been an object of interest, 
and a teacher, is probably a thousand times greater than 
those over whom Nebuchadnezzar reigned. The sway of 
Aristotle over the empire of mind for two thousand years, 
was immensely larger and more absolute, than that wielded 
by Alexander at the epoch of his greatest power. Moses, 
commencing seventeen or eighteen hundred years after his 
death, exerted through the fifteen centuries that followed, a 
decisive influence on the faith and morals of more millions, 
than were ever swayed by a monarch of Asia or Europe. 
And this majestic power is wielded in some instances, by 
individuals whose conditions seemed wholly unsuited to 
lead to such a result. It was a captive in the court of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who wrote the prophetic visions, which 
have been studied by every succeeding generation of the 
worshippers of the true God; that now engage the thoughts 
and affect the expectations, in a degree, of the whole Jewish 
and Christian world ; and to whose brief history Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself is far more indebted for the place he retains in 
the memory of men, than to the monuments which he erected 
for the perpetuation of his glory. It was when driven from 
the court of Saul, and hunted in the wilderness like an outlaw, 
that David composed some of the sacred hymns, that have 
been the vehicle of the adoration and prayers of God’s 
people in every succeeding age, and now resound, and are 
for ever to resound, in all thee sanctuaries of the earth. It 
would have seemed incredible to Pharaoh, had it been 
announced to him that a slave in his palace could reach a 
height of conspicuity and power, immeasurably greater than 
his, and be intimately known, and the subject of daily thought, 
VOL. I—NO. IV. 35 
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to millions of the nations of remote parts of the globe, 
thousands of years after Egypt had fallen from her grandeur, 
and the names of her great monarchs passed from the know- 
ledge of men. Yet God has made that slave the instrument 
of a greater and more benignant influence, perhaps, than has 
been exerted by any other mere man. It is through him that 
the race have received all the information they possess of the 
creation of the world, of the law under which the first pair 
were placed, of their fall and its immediate consequences, of 
the new and gracious dispensation under which they were 
then put, and of the character and history of their posterity, 
for near two thousand and five hundred years. It was 
through him, also, that they received the first elements of 
their knowledge of the perfections and rights of God, and the 
duties they owe to him and one another, that have been the 
basis of the virtue, the religion, and much of the legislation 
of the civilized nations, for many centuries. There are other 
writers, also, whose influence, though far inferior in kind and 
degree, is still very great. No prediction, two thousand and 
seven hundred years ago, of any of the events that have 
since marked the civil history of the nations, or the progress 
of the arts, could have seemed so improbable, as that a poem, 
which a blind bard of that age would indite, would be known 
at the distance of many centuries, to all the nations of 
Europe, and their colonies, in every quarter of the globe; 
engage the curiosity of the learned and studious; influence 
the taste of innumerable poets and orators; contribute to the 
delight of millions of many generations ; and give birth to 
contests from age to age between critics, scarcely less 
passionate than those which he was to narrate between the 
Trojans and Greeks. It would have seemed eight hundred 
years later, equally impossible that the poems of an obscure 
youth reared at that epoch in a city of Italy, should gain 
almost an equal place in the admiration of succeeding gene- 
rations, and a knowledge of them be deemed not only 
important to poets and orators, statesmen and historians, but 
an indispensable element in the education generally of the 
cultivated. How inconsiderable are the military and civil 
influences exerted on the race by Xerxes, Alexander, Cesar, 
Genghis-Kan, Tamerlane, compared to the literary and 
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moral power of these illustrious teachers, who, instead of 
being buried in. their sepulchres, still live in ‘their deathless 
thoughts, and have been endowed as it were with a presence 
as extensive as the diffusion of their works; who not only 
have a fixed residence in all the great seats of learning, but 
dwell in every city, have a home in every hamlet, and pene- 
trate wherever knowledge extends her domain, and cultivation 
and refinement establish their empire. 

Among those whom God has thus exalted to the majestic 
office of dwelling in the thoughts, enlarging the knowledge, and 
elevating the affections of the race, the prophet Isaiah is dis- 
tinguished beyond all others, by the greatness and splendor of 
his endowments, the novelty, significance, and grandeur of the 
truths he was commissioned to communicate, and the force 
and beauty of the means which he employed to express them. 
He is supposed to have entered on his prophetic office about 
759 years before the birth of Christ, and to have continued 
it near fifty years. The revolt of the ten tribes, and 
organization under a separate monarch, had taken place two 
hundred and forty years before. The princes and people of 
Judea had repeatedly, during that period, relapsed to idolatry, 
and soon after the accession of Ahaz to the throne, sixteen 
years after Isaiah commenced his ministry, the worship of 
God was totally suspended, and the deities of Syria substi- 
tuted in his place. The temple service was again, however, 
established by Hezekiah, in the thirty-second, probably, or 
thirty-third year of Isaiah’s prophetic office. In these circum- 
stances he was called to deliver to that people a series of 
messages from God ; the chief of which were denunciations 
of their revolt from him, and their crimes against one another ; 
assertions of his deity,and right to their homage; prohibitions 
of their idol worship, and exposures of its folly ; forewarnings 
of the judgments with which he was to scourge them; 
prophecies of the overthrow of the idolatrous nations that 
seduced them into sin, and were employed to punish their 
rebellion ; predictions of the advent and work of the Messiah ; 
and revelations of his purposes respecting the Jewish and 
Israelitish people, and the Gentiles through a long succession 
of ages. 

The style in which these oracles are clothed, is as peculiar 
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and gorgeous as their themes themselves are great and 
wonderful. No work in any other language, no other part of 
the sacred writings, equals them in variety, frequency, force, 
and beauty of figures. There is scarce a paragraph that 
is not enlivened by a comparison, a metaphor, a personifica- 
tion, an apostrophe, a hypocatastasis, or some other tropical 
form; and many, like the first ten verses of the first chapter, 
present an example of each of them. Isaiah’s comparisons 
and metaphors, especially, are very numerous, and of every 
variety of which those figures are capable. His personifica- 
tions are frequent, and of the highest order of beauty and 
dignity. And in addition to these, metonymy, and the 
allegory, his most conspicuous and imposing figure, the 
hypocatastasis, or substitution, in which one agent or object 
of agency is put in the place of another for the purpose of illus- 
tration, such as chap. i. 5, 6; xliii. 2; lv. 1-3,occurs frequent- 
ly, and is found nowhere else in its highest forms, except in the 
sacred Scriptures. And by this and other figures, the predic- 
tions, warnings, and promises, are raised to a vivacity, dignity, 
and impressiveness, that have no equal in any other composi- 
tion. His prediction of the ministry of John Baptist, may be 
taken as an example of the methods in which he invests his 
messages with living forms, and addresses them to the eye 
and fancy, as well as the ear. In place of simply announcing 
that he should preach repentance to the multitudes who should 
go out to him, and exhort them to prepare themselves by 
reformation for the advent of the Messiah; a voice is re- 
presented as heard from the desert, calling them to prepare a 
highway for Jehovah as a monarch approaching ina chariot, or 
with a train, by levelling the hills, raising the valleys, and 
making the crooked places straight; in which God as a 
monarch, represents Jesus as the Messiah, and their preparing 
a highway for him, by levelling the hills, raising the valleys, 
and making the way direct, their putting away the unbelief, 
hatred, pride, and obliquities of every species that were 
obstacles to his entering their hearts. The herald, John Baptist, 
is then represented as ascending Mount Olivet, and from 
its top, announcing to the people of Jerusalem his approach. 
“ A voice crying in the wilderness, clear the way of Jehovah; | 
make straight in the desert, a highway for our God. Let every 
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valley be raised, and every mountain and hill be brought low; 
and the uneven become level, and the ridges a plain ; and the 
glory of Jehovah shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it ; 
for the mouth of Jehovah speaks. Get thee up upon a high 
mountain, thou that publishest good news to Zion; Raise 
powerfully thy voice, thou that proclaimest good tidings to 
Jerusalem. Raise it: Be not afraid. Say to the cities of 
Judah, behold your God! Behold the Lord Jehovah shall 
come with might, and his arm shall rule for him. Behold! 
his reward is with him, and his recompense before him. He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd ; he shall gather the lambs 
in his arms, and carry them in his bosom. He shall gently 
lead the milk-giving ewes.” What a majestic picture of 
Jehovah’s approaching them in one form, is thus used to 
indicate his coming to them in another! How much more 
vivid the conceptions of his advent with which it filled the minds 
of the Israelites by being associated with the scenery of the 
country, and clothed in the manners of the age, than any 
mere unfigured prediction could have generated! It is 
invested with an air of reality and raised to a dignity and 
grandeur, that impress the imagination with all the force with 
which the spectacle itself would naturally strike the senses. 
There is nothing in the finest delineations of the ancient or 
modern poets ; there is nothing in the boldest personifications 
of the greatest orators, that indicates a strength and magni- 
ficence of genius to be compared with that which is exhibited 
in this, and many other passages of Isaiah; nothing that 
approaches it in adaptation to captivate the fancy and heart, 
and invest ideal scenes with the presence and resistless power 
of outward realities. 

This prophecy has, from the singular beauty of its style, the 
vehemence, greatness, and majesty of its thoughts, and the 
grandeur of the prospects which it unfolds to the people of 
God, attracted beyond any other part of the Old Testament, 
the curiosity and study of interpreters and critics. "What the 
principles are, however, on which it is to be interpreted ; what 
the things are which it reveals; or who the subjects are of 
many of its predictions, they are very far from having 
satisfactorily determined. Widely different views are enter- 
tained, especially in respect to the import of the last twenty- 
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seven chapters, which Professor Alexander denominates the 
prophet’s later prophecies. One class of expositors maintain 
that it is to be interpreted by the mere laws of philology, like 
an uninspired history, or mere work of imagination. A 
second hold that in addition to the meaning evolved by the 
laws of philology, it has also a spiritual sense, which is to be 
deduced by a different and higher set of rules; while a third 
assume that its agents, objects, and actions, have a representa- 
tive office, and are to be interpreted in much the same man- 
ner as the symbols of the visions of Daniel and John. 

This last theory is indisputably erroneous ; as the agents, 
acts, and events of the predictions, were neither exhibited to 
the prophet in vision, as the chief symbols were of Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Zechariah, and John; nor are they represented by 
the prophecy itself, as symbolic ; as all symbols are that were 
not exhibited in vision. The assumption that they are 
symbolic, is, therefore, not only without any ground in 
the prophecy, but is refuted by the want of the characteristics 
that invariably distinguish symbolic predictions. They 
moreover cannot be symbolic, inasmuch as there are no 
analogous agents, objects, acts, and events, of which they 
can be representatives. If the return of the Jews from 
captivity at Babylon, for example, were symbolic, then not 
only must the captive Jews who returned, be representatives 
of an analogous class of agents, and their return symbolize an 
analogous act of those represented agents; but Babylon also and 
Judea, the Babylonians, Cyrus, the Medes, and the Persians, must 
have a representative office; and in order to that, the persons 
whom the restored Jews symbolize, must have previously 
acted a part, and been visited with punishments analogous to 
the revolt of the Jews from God, and their conquest and 
captivity by the Babylonians. But where are all these 
correlatives to the captive and restored Jews, to be found in 
the Christian church, of which these fanciful interpreters 
undertake to explain that prediction? The church has indeed 
apostatized ; but has it been carried into captivity by a 
foreign and pagan nation ; or undergone any analogous inflic- 
tion? And if it has, what change in it would the Jewish 
restoration indicate? Not a reformation, as these writers 
assume. A migration of the Jews from one country to 
another, has no adaptation to denote the conversion of a 
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church from idolatry to a pure worship. The relation of 
persons to places has no resemblance to their relation as 
worshippers to idols and to God. There is no analogy 
between geographical position and religious character; be- 
tween latitude and rectitude; longitude and obliquity. Be- 
sides, what do Judea, Babylonia, Persia, Media, on that 
hypothesis, denote; and who do the Babylonians, Cyrus, 
the Persians, and the Medes symbolize? The Babylonians, 
Persians, and Medes cannot represent Gentiles, for they were 
Gentiles themselves. They cannot represent idolaters or false 
worshippers, for they were themselves idol-worshippers. It 
is plainly impossible to find any such counterpart in either the 
Jewish or Gentile world, to these places and agents, as 
symbolization requires. 

The necessity of such a correspondence between the whole 
group of representatives and that which they represent—if 
the agents of the prophecy are used in that relation—has 
been overlooked by interpreters. Thus Cocceius treated 
that which is affirmed of the Israelites, as in fact affirmed of 
the Christian church, as though the name of the one stood for 
the name of the other; or the ancient people of God sym- 
bolized the church; and the enemies of his ancient people, 
the enemies of the church; without considering that if his 
theory were true, apostate Jews could only represent apostate 
churches, and pure Jewish worshippers, pure Christian 
worshippers, and that pagans would require to be taken as 
representatives of some differing and analogous class; not of 
mere pagans. Thus in his explanation of Isaiah, xiv. 1, 2. 
“For Jehovah will take pity on Jacob, and will again make 
choice of Israel, and settle them in their own land: and 
strangers shall join themselves to them; they shall attach 
themselves to the house of Jacob; and the people shall take 
them and bring them to their own place: and the house of 
Israel shall possess them in the land of Jehovah as servants 
and as handmaids. They shall take captive their captors; 
they shall rule over their oppressors ;”—he treats the Jewish 
exiles at Babylon, who were carried there because of their 
idolatry, as denoting the persecuted Christians of the first, 
second, and third centuries; the conquering, tyrannical, and 
idol-worshipping Babylonians, as representatives of the idol- 
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worshipping and persecuting Gentile Caesars ; and the restor- 
ation of the Israelites to their own land, as an emblem of 
the establishment of the church in freedom and peace under 
Constantius Chlorus, and Constantine, in the beginning of the 
fourth century. But that is to make the Jewish church when 
apostate, the symbol of the Christian church when most pure ; 
the Jewish church when reformed from idolatry, the repre- 
sentative of the Christian church when it became apostate by 
nationalization, and the worship of martyrs and relics; and 
the pagan Babylonians who conquered the Jews as foreigners 
and carried them into captivity, the representatives of the 
pagan Romans who persecuted them, not as foreigners, but 
as their own subjects :—all which are against analogy. 

The hypothesis on which he everywhere proceeds, is, 
Et vero si Christiana ecclesia est vere populus Dei electus, 
debent in illa omnia praedicata et vaticinia verificari. “If 
the Christian church be in truth the elect people of God, all 
the predictions and prophecies must be verified in her.” He 
made such applications of them, therefore, as his fancy sug- 
gested, without any consideration whether such a correspon- 
dence subsisted between the representative, and that which he 
supposed it to represent, as the laws of symbolization require. 

Though Vitringa rejected the extravagances of Cocceius, 
yet he advanced a theory of predictions as symbolic or 
representative, that was equally false, and that, if followed 
implicitly, would lead to equal errors. He held that the first, 
the most natural, and the grammatical sense of the words, is 
to be taken as their true meaning, except when they ascribe 
attributes to subjects, that, taken in that literal sense, do not 
belong to them; and that then the subjects to which they are 
ascribed, are to be regarded as representative, and the 
affirmations made of them, as in fact made of a different 
class which they symbolize.—Pref. Com. in Jesaiam, p. 16. 
But that is in the utmost degree mistaken, and would lead 
universally to error. The attributes ascribed to symbols, 
or things affirmed of them, whether they respect their 
constitution or their agency, always coincide with their 
nature. If they are wild beasts, they are represented as 
having the organs, powers, and appetites of wild beasts, and 
as exerting acts that suit their nature, They kill and devour 
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other inferior animals. If they are warriors, they are armed 
with weapons, and excite to war, slay, reduce to want, and 
destroy by famine and pestilence. If a tornado is used asa 
symbol, it sweeps over the earth, discharges rain, and flashes 
fire, and destroys the trees and grass ; if a volcanic mountain, 
it projects heated masses from its summit, and destroys the 
fish and the ships of the. sea into which its lava falls. If, 
therefore, the fact that the attributes and acts ascribed to 
symbols, suit their nature, is a reason for interpreting the 
language in which they are described in its grammatical and 
literal sense, and receiving that as their whole meaning, then 
all symbols must be taken as denoting nothing more than the 
language in which they are delineated literally involves, and 
be divested accordingly of their representative office. On 
that principle, the parable of the sower can have no such 
meaning as the Saviour assigns to it; for all the acts and 
effects which it ascribes to the sower, the seed, the fowls, the 
thorns and briers, the heat and the good ground, are entirely 
suited to the nature of those several subjects. 

The other part of his rule, that when qualities and actions 
are affirmed of a subject that do not accord with its nature, 
they are to be considered as ascribed in fact to some analo- 
gous subject; and that that, therefore, of which they are 
predicated, is to be regarded as a symbol, is equally errone- 
ous; as the only instances in which natures, qualities, and 
acts, are ascribed to things to which they do not belong, 
are those in which the things of which they are affirmed, are 
metaphorized, or personified. But the subjects of those figures 
are not representative of other analogous subjects. If they 
are metaphorized, it is in order to illustrate their nature. If 
they are personified, it isin order to a bolder expression of the 
thoughts and passions of the writer in respect to the subject 
of his discussion, To treat them as symbols, therefore, is to 
make the greatest possible mistake in regard to their office, 
and totally to lose and misrepresent their meaning. When 
the princes of Judah, for example, are called “rulers of 
Sodom,” and the people of Jerusalem, “the people of Go- 
morrah,” it is those Jewish princes and people, who are 
addressed ; not the pagan princes and people of some other 
land of that or a later age, or some Christian princes and 
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people of modern times. When Resin and Pekah are called 
the tails of smoking firebrands, it is of them that that which 
the terms denote is affirmed; not of some other princes. 
The metaphor is used like a comparison, to indicate more 
strongly than literal language could do, the character of those 
princes; not by such a delineation of their character, to 
‘represent that of some other agents. And this is so obvious, 
that Vitringa himself usually disregards his own law, and 
treats the metaphorical expressions of the prophecy, as de- 
scriptive of the subjects to which they are applied ; not those 
subjects as symbols of some other class. As far, however, 
as he follows his rule, he misrepresents their meaning. 

The theory of a secondary or spiritual in distinction from a 
- figurative sense of words, is equally groundless, and tends to 
equally false constructions. Language has no meaning ex- 
cept that which is either literal or figurative. Terms have 
none but their literal signification, except when, for the pur- 
pose of a more emphatic description, they are employed to 
affirm things of a subject that are not literally true of it, but. 
of which only resembling things are true—and that is when 
they are used metaphorically—and in those cases, the terms 
are used in their literal sense, and the figure lies in applying 
them to subjects to which that which they express does not 
literally belong. When, for example, the qualities of a 
defenced city, an iron pillar, and brazen walls, are ascribed to 
the prophet Jeremiah, in his relation to the kings, princes, 
priests, and people of Judah, chap. i. 17-19, it is a literal 
defenced city, an iron pillar, and brazen walls, that he is de- 
clared to be, not some other set of things or qualities which 
those terms by a spiritual meaning denote. They are applied 
to him by a metaphor, in order to assure him with a higher 
emphasis than any literal language could express, that God 
would arm him with a courage, fortitude, and invincibleness, 
under their hostility, that should render him like a defenced 
city, an iron pillar, and brazen walls, which none of their im- 
plements of assault were capable of injuring. To set aside 
this meaning, raised by the figure to such strength, and in- 
vested with such majesty, to deny both the literal import of the 
terms city, pillar, and walls, and their metaphorical use, and 
then ascribe to them the office of denoting some other qua- 
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lities or objects, which it is the peculiar function of another 
set of words to denote, is not only puerile and absurd in the 
utmost degree, but a gross outrage on the laws of language. 
It is to shut the eyes to the blaze ef noonday, and deny that 
the light of the sun is the light that is designed for our use, 
and endeavor to show that a different species of rays from 
some other orb, situated no one knows where, are the rays 
that we are to admit to our organs, and make the instrument 
of our perception. 

As these terms, when used metaphorically, are employed in 
their literal sense, and their metaphorical use lies merely in 
their being applied to subjects of which the things they ex- 
press are not literally true, in order to indicate a resemblance 
in those things to that which they affirm; and as, besides 
their metaphorical use, they have none but a literal meaning ; 
it is clear that they have no spiritual import, in distinction 
from that which is literal and metaphorical; and that if they 
have a third signification, therefore, it must; like those, be a 
matter of convention and .usage, and be literal. And this is, 
in fact, the assumption on which those who spiritualize the 
prophecy proceed, when they adhere to their theory of a 
spiritual sense. The process of spiritualization consists sim- 
ply in ascribing to the terms, meanings which it is the office 
of another class of terms literally to express ; and on the hypo- 
thesis that those spiritualized terms are also literally employed 
with those significations. The question whether a spiritual 
interpretation is correct, therefore, turns wholly on the question 
whether the term to which a spiritual signification is ascribed, 
is in fact in established usage employed with that meaning. 
The question whether terms have the spiritual meanings or 
not, which interpreters ascribe to them, admits accordingly of 
an easy solution. It is in respect to the construction placed 
for example, by Cocceius, on thosé to which we have referred, 
nothing more than the question whether the Israelites literally, 
or by established usage, mean Christians; whether Assyrians 
and Babylonians mean Romans; whether Cyrus means Con- 
stantine ; in respect to which there assuredly is no room for 
debate. 

Those interpreters do not, in fact, however, adhere to their 
own theory, but almost universally treat the agents, objects, 
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acts, and events, which they attempt to spiritualize, as sym- 
bols or types of that which they assume that they mean. 
Thus, Vitringa says :— 


“I have learned from thé Study of the prophetic word, that besides 
the literal, to which the first consideration is due, a mystical and alle. 
gorical sense is also to be given, answering to the design of the Holy 
Spirit, whose wisdom is such, that in his predictions he embraces 
antitypes under types, and analogous things under such as have 
a similitude ; for as he who searches the deep things of God per. 
ceives the analogy of all his works and purposes, he frames his 
expressions in such a manner, as to enwrap the events of later in 
the occurrences of former periods, as though they were types.”— 
Com. in. Jes. p. 62. 


His theory of a spiritual sense thus exhibits the agents, acts, 
and events of one period, as representatives of analogous 
agents, acts, and occurrences of another, on the principle of 
types or symbols. 

The late German expositors not only reject this method of 
interpretation, but deny the predictive character of the pro- 
phecy, and treat it as the mere work of an uninspired author; 
and in order to give plausibility to that hypothesis, deny the 
genuineness of the last twenty-seven chapters, and ascribe 
them to a pseudo Isaiah. The grounds of that pretence are 
fictitious and fanciful to the utmost degree, and are well 
refuted by Professor Alexander. He gives the following view 
of the German interpreters of the prophet :-— 


“ After the middle of the eighteenth century, a memorable change 
took place in Germany, as to the method of interpreting Isaiah. 
This change was closely connected with the one already mentioned 
in relation to the criticism of the text. As the sceptical criticism 
of the classics was the model upon which that of the Hebrew text 
was formed, so a like imitation of the classical methods of interpre- 
tation became generally current. The favorite idea now was that 
the Hebrew books were to be treated simply and solely as remains 
of ancient Jewish literature, and placed, if not upon a level with 
Greek and Roman books, below them, as the products of a ruder 
period, and a less gifted race. This affectation was soon carried out 
in its details ad nauseam. Instead of prophecy, and psalms, and 
history, the talk was now of poems, odes, orations, and mythology. 
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The ecclesiastical and popular estimate of the books as sacred went 
for nothing, or was laughed at as a relic of an antiquated system. 
This change, though apparently confined to technicalities, could never 
have been wrought without a deep defection from the ancient faith, 
as to the inspiration of the Scriptures. Under the pretext of 
exchanging barbarism for refinement, and of putting biblical and 
classical pursuits upon a footing of equality, the essential distinction 
between literature and Scripture was in fact abolished, without any 
visible or overt violence, by simply teaching men to treat them ande 
to talk of them without discrimination. 

“This momentous change was undesignedly promoted by Lowth’s 
ingenious and successful effort to direct attention to Isaiah’s charac. 
ter and value as a poet. Believing justly that the exposition of the 
prophet’s writings had been hindered and perplexed by a failure to 
appreciate the figurative dress in which his thoughts were clothed, 
the learned and accomplished prelate undertook to remedy the evil by 
presenting in the strongest light and in extreme relief this single 
aspect of Isaiah’s writings. In attempting this, he was unconsciously 
led to overcolor and exaggerate the real points of difference between 
the ordinary prose of history or legislation, and the lively elevated 
prose of prophecy, applying to the latter all the distinctive terms 
which immemorial usage had appropriated to the strictly metrical 
productions of the Greek and Roman poets.” o 

“By the German writers, these new notions were soon pushed to 
an extreme. Besides the total change of phraseology mentioned, 
some went so far as to set down the most express predictions, as 
mere poetical descriptions of events already past. From this extreme 
position occupied by Eichhorn and some others, De Wette and 
Gesenius receded, as they did from the critical extravagance of 
multiplying authors, and reducing the ancient prophecies to frag- 
ments. They admitted, not only that. many portions of Isaiah had 
reference to events still future when he wrote, but also that he was 
inspired, reserving to themselves the right of putting a convenient 
sense on that equivocal expression. Among the later German 
writers on Isaiah, there is a marked variety of tone as to the light in 
which the prophet is to be regarded. While all in general terms 
acknowledge his genius and the literary merit of his writings, some, 
in expounding them, appear to vacillate between condescension and 
contempt. Of this class Hitzig is perhaps the lowest ; Knobel and 
Hendewerk exhibit the same peculiarities with less uniformity and 
in a less degree. Gesenius treats his subject with the mingled 
interest and indifference of an antiquary handling a curious and 
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valuable relic of the olden time. Ewald rises higher in his apparent 
estimation of his subject, and habitually speaks of Isaiah in terms of 
admiration and respect. Umbreit goes still further in the same 
direction, and employs expressions which seem to identify him fully 
with the orthodox believing school of criticism, but for his marked 
agreement with neology in one particular, about to be stated. 

«‘ The successive writers of this modern school, however they may 
differ as to minor points among themselves, prove their identity of 
principle by holding that there cannot be distinct prophetic foresight 
of the distant future. This doctrine is avowed more explicitly by 
some (as by Hitzig and Knobel) than by others (as Gesenius and 
Ewald), but it is really the wgwrov eidog of the whole school, and the 
only bond of unity between them. There is also a difference in the 
application of the general rule to specific cases. Where the obvious 
exposition of a passage would convert it into a distinct prediction, 
Gesenius and Hitzig usually try to show that the words really relate 
to something near at hand, and within the reach of a sagacious 
human foresight, while Ewald and Umbreit in the same case choose 
rather to convert it into a vague anticipation. But they all agree in 
this, that where the prophecy can be explained away in neither of 
these methods, it must be regarded as certain proof of a later date. 
This is the real ground on which chap. xl.—lxvi., are referred to the 
period of the exile, when the conquests of Cyrus and the fall of 
Babylon might be foreseen without a special revelation. This is 
the fundamental doctrine of the modern neological interpreters; the 
foregone conclusion to which all exegetical results must yield, or be 
accommodated, and in support of which the arbitrary processes 
before described must be employed for the discovery of arguments 
philological, historical, rhetorical, and moral against the genuineness 
of the passage, which might just as easily be used in other cases, 
where they are dispensed with, simply because they are not needed 
for the purpose of destroying an explicit proof of inspiration.”— 
Introduction, Vol. i., pp. Xxxvi.—xxxviii. 


Professor Alexander’s work differs in its plan from that of 
ordinary commentaries. His aim is to make “the results of 
philological and critical research available” especially to those 
in the sacred office, “ by affording them a partial succedaneum 
of many costly books, and enabling them to profit by the 
latest philological improvements and discoveries, without the 
inconveniences, and even dangers which attend a direct 
resort to the original authorities.” He gives accordingly a 
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translation and critical exposition of the text, and in conjunc- 
tion with them a statement of the interpretations it has received 
from the most eminent ancient and modern writers. His 
views of the principles on which the exposition of the pro- 
phecy should be conducted, are seen from the following 
passages. 


“ As the only valid principle of criticism in the technical or strict 
sense, the laws of interpretation may be well defined to be those of 
common sense, controlled by a regard to the divine authority and 
inspiration of the book, considered as a fact already established or 
received as true. .... While the rationalist, therefore, avowedly 
proceeds upon the supposition that the book before’ him is, and can 
be nothing more than a human composition, it is not only the right, 
but the duty of the Christian interpreter to treat it as the work both 
of God and man, a divine revelation and a human composition, the 
contents of which are never to be dealt with in a manner inconsistent 
either with the supposition of its inspiration, or of its real human 
origin. The latter hypothesis is so essential, that there cannot be a 
sound interpretation where there is not a consistent and constant 
application of the same rules which control the exposition of all other 
writings qualified only by a constant recollection of the well attested 
claims of the book expounded to the character of a divine revela- 
tion. oe 
“ All predictions or prophecies in the restricted sense, are not 
specific ‘and exclusive ; i. e. limited to one occasion or emergency ; 
but many are descriptive of a sequence of events which has been 
often realized. ‘The vagueness and indefiniteness which might seem 
to attach to such predictions, and by making their fulfilment more 
uncertain, to detract from their impressiveness and value, are pre- 
cluded by the fact, that while the whole prediction frequently admits 
of their extensive application, it includes allusions to particular 
events, which can hardly be mistaken.” . . . 

“ All the predictions of Isaiah, whether general or specific, are not 
to be literally understood. The ground of this position is the fact 
universally admitted, that the prophecies abound in metaphorical 
expressions. To assert that this figufative character is limited to 
words and clauses, or at most to single sentences, is wholly arbitrary, 
and at variance with the acknowledged use of parables both in the 
Old and New Testament, in which important doctrines and events 
are presented under a tropical costume, throughout a passage some- 
times of considerable length. . . . . 
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“ The prophecies of this book are not always to be understood in 
a figurative or spiritual sense. The contrary assumption has 
engendered a vast motley multitude of mystical and anagogical 
interpretations, sometimes superadded to the obvious sense, and 
sometimes substituted for it, but in either case obscuring the true 
import, and defeating the design of the prediction. The same ap- 
plication of the laws of common sense and of general analogy, which 
shows that some predictions must be metaphorical, shows that others 
must be literal. ‘To assert without express authority, that prophecy 
must always and exclusively be one or the other, is as foolish as it 
would be to assert the same thing of the whole conversation of an 
individual throughout his lifetime, or of human speech in general. 
No valid reason can be given for applying this exclusive canon of 
interpretation to the prophecies, which would not justify its applica- 
tion to the Iliad, the A&neid, the Divina Commedia, or the Paradise 
Lost ; an application fruitful only in absurdities. Isaiah’s prophe- 
cies are, therefore, not to be expounded on the general principle 
that either a literal or figurative sense must be assumed whenever 
it is possible. We have already seen the fallacies resulting from 
the assumption that whatever is possible, is probable or certain. To 
set aside the obvious and strict sense, wherever it can be done 
without absurdity, is forbidden by the very nature of the difference 
between literal and figurative language. That which is regular 
and normal, must at times assert its rights, or it becomes anomalous. 
On the other hand to claim precedence for the strict and proper 
sense, in every case, is inconsistent with the fact that symbols, 
emblems, images, and tropes, are characteristic of prophetic lan- 
guage. Ina word, the question between lileral and tropical interpre- 
tation is not to be determined by the application of invariable formulas. 
The same remark may be applied to the vexed question with 
respect to types and double senses. The old extreme of constantly 
assuming these whenever it is possible, and the later extreme of 
denying their existence, may be both considered as exploded errors. 
That words may be naturally used with a primary and secondary 
reference, is clear from all analogy. . . . 

“ The question under which of these descriptions any prophecy 
must be arranged, i. e. the question whether it is strictly a predic- 
tion, and if so, whether it is general or particular, literal or figura- 
tive, can only be determined by a thorough independent scrutiny of 
each case by itself, in reference to form and substance, text and 
context, without regard to arbitrary and exclusive theories, but with 
a due regard to the analogy of Scripture in general, and of other 
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prophecies in particular, especially of such as belong to the same 
writer, or at least to the same period, and apparently relate to the 
same subject. 

“In executing this design, it is essential that regard should be 
paid to the exterior form as well as to the substance of a passage, 
that rhetorical embellishments should be distinguished from didactic 
propositions, that prosaic and poetical peculiarities should be 
distinctly and correctly estimated at their real value.””—Introduc- 
tion, vol. i. pp. xliii.—xlvii. 


These views of the principles of interpretation, are un- 
doubtedly in the main correct, embrace the chief rules by 
which the expositor should be guided, and might consistently 
with themselves, have been extended by the addition of the 
subordinate laws, a knowledge of which is as necessary, as 
of these. They are defective, however, from the omission 
of the criteria by which tropical is distinguished from literal 
language, the several species of figures from one another, 
and literal and figurative language from symbols. As 
it is not to their use in prediction, nor to the context in 
which they occur, that terms owe their figurative meaning, 
but to the relation in which they are employed, a knowledge 
of that relation is requisite to determine whether they are 
used figuratively or not; and what the species of the figure 
is in which they are employed. 

In conformity with these general views then, the several 
portions of Isaiah, whether predictive, historical, or didactic, 
are to be interpreted according to the media through which 
they are expressed. If they are clothed in literal language, 
the literal is to be received as their true meaning. If they 
are conveyed through figurative forms of expression, the 
figures are to be expounded according to their several natures. 
And if symbols are the media of prediction, they also are to 
be interpreted by their own proper laws. To suppose that a 
passage can have a figurative meaning, when it has no figure 
in it, is as unauthorized as it were to suppose that it can have 
personal denominatives when it has no substantives that are 
ever used as names of intelligent beings. What the figures 
of the prophecy are, however, and the methods in which 
they are severally to be resolved, is left undetermined by Dr. 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 36 ° 
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A.; and we apprehend it is from an inadequate consideration 
of their nature, that the chief imperfections of his work have 
sprung. He has nevertheless in a large degree, followed the 
great maxims which he has here stated; and with skill. We 
might transcribe many explications of both literal and figura- 
tive passages, that are highly felicitous, and indicate just views 
of the laws of language, and a clear perception of the genius 
of the prophet; but our space will not admit any further 
quotations than are requisite to the notice of some of the 
deviations from them into which he has fallen. The most 
important is his hypothesis in respect to the use of the terms, 
servant of Jehovah, Zion, Jerusalem, Jacob, and Israel. After 
tracing the history of the criticism of the Later Prophecies, 
and stating the different systems on which expositors have 
founded their interpretations, he adds: 


“Tt remains to be considered whether any general hypothesis or 
scheme can be constructed, which without giving undue prominence 
to any of the topics introduced, without restricting general expres- 
sions to specific objects, without assuming harsh transitions, needless 
double senses, or imaginary typical relations, shall do justice to the 
unity and homogeneousness of the composition, and satisfactorily 
reconcile the largeness and variety of its design with the particular 
allusions and predictions which can only be eliminated from it by a 
forced and artificial exegesis. 

“Such a hypothesis is that propounded at the beginning of this 
Introduction, and assumed as the basis of the following exposition. 
It supposes the main subject of these prophecies, or rather of this 
prophecy, to be the church or people of God, considered in its 
members and its head, in its design, its origin, its progress, its 
vicissitudes, its consummation, in its various relations to God and to 
the world, both as a field of battle and a field of labor, an enemy’s 
country to be conquered, and an inheritance to be secured. 

“Within the limits of this general description it is easy to dis- 
tinguish as alternate objects of prophetic vision, the two great phases 
of the church on earth, its state of bondage and its state of freedom, 
its ceremonial and its spiritual aspect, in a word what we usually call 
the Old and New Economy or Dispensation.”—lJntro., vol. ii., p. 
xxix. 

“Tt is not however merely to the contrast of the two dispensations 
that the prophet’s eye is directed. It would indeed have been 
impossible to bring this contrast clearly into view without a promi- 
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nent exhibition of the great event by Which the transition was 
effected, and of the great person who effected it. That person is the 
servant of Jehovah, elsewhere spoken of as his Anointed, or Messiah, 
and both here and elsewhere represented as combining the prophetic, 
regal, and sacerdotal characters, suggested by that title. The 
specific relation which he here sustains to the Israel of God, is that 
of Head to a living Body: so that in many cases what is said of him 
appears to be true wholly or in part of them, as forming one complex 
person, an idea perfectly accordant with the doctrines and the 
images of the New Testament. It appears to have been first clearly 
stated in the dictum of an ancient writer, quoted by Augustin. ‘De 
Christo et Corpore ejus Ecclesia tanquam de una persona in Scrip- 
tura sepius mentionem fieri, cui quedam tribuuntur que tantum in 
Caput, quedam tantum in Corpus competunt, quedam vero in 
utrumque.’ There is nothing in the Prophecies more striking or 
peculiar than the sublime position occupied by this colossal figure, 
standing between the church of the Old and that of the New 
Testament, as a mediator, an interpreter, a bond of union, and a 
common head.”—Jntroduction, vol. ii., p. Xxxi. 

“ Assuming then that the Messiah is the servant of Jehovah 
introduced at the beginning of the chapter, there are only two ways 
of accounting for the subsequent use of the same language with 
respect to Israel. The first way is by alleging a total difference of 
subject in the different places ; which in fact, though not in form, is 
to decline all explanation of the fact in question, as being either 
needless or impossible. That such a twofold application of. equiva- 
lent expressions to entirely different subjects is conceivable; and 
must in certain cases be assumed, there is no need of denyingy') But 
unless we abandon all attempts to interpret language.upon any 
settled principles, we cannot but admit that nothing short of| exegetic 
cal necessity can justify the reference of the same descriptive terms 
to different subjects in one and the same context. ‘If then there*is 
an exegetical hypothesis by which these applications’ can ‘be’ reoon- 
ciled, without doing violence to usage ‘or analogy, ‘it! seems to” be 
clearly entitled to the preference: Such a ‘hypothesis, it’ seems’ fo 
me, is one obscurely stated by some older:writers, but Which may 
be more satisfactorily propounded thus ;—that by the: servant ‘of 
Jehovah in these later prophecies of Isaiah, we are to understand the 
church’ with:its Head; br rather the Messiah with the church, which 
is his body, sent by»Jehovah to reclaim the world»drom its apestasy 
and ruin. “This agrees: exactly with: the mission.:both of; the 
Redeemer and his,;peoplej as described im Scxipture, and accounts 
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for all the variations which embarrass the interpretation of the 
passages in question upon any more exclusive exegetical hypothesis. 
It is also favored by the analogy of Deut. 18, where the promised 
prophet, according to the best interpretation, is not Christ exclusively, 
but Christ as the Head of the prophetic body who possessed his 
spirit. Another analogy is furnished by the use of the phrase 
Abraham’s seed, both individually and collectively. He whom 
Paul describes as the seed of Abraham, and Moses as a prophet like 
unto himself, in a personal, but not an exclusive sense, is described 
by Isaiah as the servant of Jehovah in his own person, but not to the 
exclusion of his people, so far as they can be considered his co- 
workers or his representatives. Objections founded on the want of 
agreement between some of these descriptions, and the recorded 
character of Israel, are connected with a superficial view of Israel, 
considered simply as a nation, and like other nations, except so far 
as it was brought into external and fortuitous connexion with the 
true religion. An essential feature in the theory proposed, is that 
this race was set apart and organized for a specific purpose, and 
that its national character is constantly subordinate to its ecclesiasti- 
cal relation. There is precisely the same variation in the language 
used respecting it, as in the use and application of the term éxxAngia 
in the New Testament. Israel is sometimes described as he was 
meant to be, and as he should have been, sometimes as he actually 
was. The name is sometimes given to the whole race, and some- 
times to the faithful portion of it, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, it is sometimes used to denote the real, sometimes the nominal 
Israel. The apparent violence of applying the same description to 
one individual person, and a body, will be lessened by considering 
that the former, i. e. Christ, was in the highest and the truest sense 
the servant of Jehovah and his messenger to man, but that his body, 
church, or people, was and is a sharer in the same vocation, under 
the gospel as an instrument, or fellow-worker, under the law as a 
type or representative of one who had not yet become visible. 
Hence the same things might be predicted to a great extent of both. 
As the Messiah was the servant and messenger of God to the nations, 
so was Israel. It was his mission, also, to diffuse the true religion 
and reclaim the nations.”"—Vol. ii., pp. xlix. 1. 


He thus founds his exposition of the Later Prophecies and 
parallel passages in the others in which these themes occur, 
on the assumption, that the terms “ servant of Jehovah,” and 
“my servant,” which are applied both to Christ and to Israel, 
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are used to denote “the church with its Head, or rather the 
Messiah with the church, which is his body, sent by Jehovah 
to reclaim the world from its apostasy and ruin.” It is un- 
doubtedly, however, an error. It is at best, it should be con- 
sidered, but a mere hypothesis. It is not specifically taught 
Chap. xlii. 1, in connexion with which he advances it, nor in 
any of the other passages in which the term servant is used. 
It has no express sanction from the prophecy, but is advanced 
for the purpose of accounting for the appropriation of the same 
term bothto Christ and the Israelites. It ought not to be adopted, 
therefore, nor countenanced, unless it is itself free from 
objection. If it is not necessary to the explication of those 
passages ; if it is inconsistent with the meaning of the term 
servant; if it is fraught with greater difficulties than it is 
intended to obviate; it should be discarded ; and it is obnox- 
ious to all these objections. For, in the first place, had it been 
the design of the Spirit, by a figure, to exhibit Christ and the 
church as a body, or organization, of which he is the head, 
and they are the members, servant is not a natural and appro- 
priate term to designate them under that conception. It has 
no adaptation to exhibit them as an ideal person or complex 
body, or show their relation to one another as such, any more 
than the word creature, laborer, or subject. It is not used 
metaphorically, as it should be on his theory, but literally ; 
and its special office is to exhibit the person to whom it is 
applied, in his relation to God, or some other superior, as 
appointed to a specific work, as called to render a peculiar 
service, or as rendering a service in a subordinate and ap- 
pointed station. As the term then is thus used literally, it 
cannot, by the laws of language, denote such an ideal person 
as he supposes it to designate ; and as its natural office is to 
express a totally different relation; it is on that ground clear 
that it is not used in the sense which he ascribes to it.. In the 
second place, if the word be, as he supposes, employed as a 
denominative of an ideal person—the church considered as a 
body, including Christ as well as his members, it must be con- 
sidered as used in all those instanees as the name of that whole 
body. It were inconsistent with the definition, and with the 
nature of a person, to regard it as used sometimes to denote 
only the head of the body, and at another to signify only the 
body in contradistinction from the head. Yet he admits that 
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it is not used uniformly to designate the whole complex 
person, but must be taken in some passages as meaning 
Christ, and in others as denoting the church, because of the 
peculiar acts or character ascribed to the person or persons 
whom it denotes. 


“If it be asked, how the different applications of this honorable 
title are to be distinguished so as to avoid confusion or capricious 
inconsistency, the answer is as follows. Where the terms are in 
their nature applicable both to Christ as the Head, and to his church 
as the Body, there is no need of distinguishing at all between them. 
Where sinful imperfection is implied in what is said, it must of 
course be applied to the body only. Where a freedom from such 
imperfection is implied, the language can have a direct and literal 
reference only to the Head, but may be considered as descriptive of 
the body in so far as its idea or design is concerned, though not in 
reference to its actual condition. Lastly, when anything is said im- 
plying Deity or infinite merit, the application to the Head becomes 
not only predominant, but exclusive. It may further be observed, 
that as the church, according to this view of the matter, represents 
its Head, so it is represented by its leaders, whether prophets, priests, 
or kings; and as all these functions were to meet in Christ, so all of 
them may sometimes be particularly prominent in Prophecy.”—Vol. 
ii., pp. 50, 51. 


But it is to depart from the conception on which his theory 
is founded, to treat the word in this manner as in one instance 
denoting Christ irrespectively of the church, and in another as 
signifying the church as the members of his body, in distinc- 
tion from him as its head. If it denotes the ideal person as a 
complex body, a different term must, by the supposition, be re- 
quisite to distinguish the head from the members. In the meta- 
phorical exhibition of the church by Paul as a body, of which 
Christ is the head, and the church or his people the members, 
the several terms employed in the representation are used 
with the most entire appropriateness and accuracy. There is 
no confusion of the parts of this complex whole, by the appro- 
priation of the word that denotes the head to the whole body, 
or the members in distinction from the head ; nor of the term 
members to denote the head in opposition to the rest of the 
body. The word body or man is the only one employed as 
a denominative of the whole organization, or complexity of 
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persons; the word head, the only one used to distinguish 
Christ in his relation to the church as his members; and the 
word members, the only one employed to denote his people 
in their relations to him as their head. And concinnity re- 
quires it. It were to abandon the conception on which the 
representation is founded, and contradict it, to overlook the 
relations of those two great divisions of the body, and use the 
same terms indifferently to designate now one, and now the 
other, and now both united ; and in their peculiar relations as 
parts of a whole person. 

And this adherence to the utmost propriety and exactness 
in figures and representative agents, is characteristic of the 
Scriptures. No examples occur in them of deviations from 
nature and truth: no instances of false or confused concep- 
tions. In the exhibition of animals, for example, as symbols 
of combinations of rulers in a civil government, the heads or 
some part of them, as the horns, the instruments of aggression 
and defence, are always assigned the office of representing 
the supreme rulers ; the teeth and claws are put in the place 
of destructive members of the represented body; and the 
other parts are used to denote those who hold corresponding 
stations in the artificial combination which the whole is em- 
ployed to représent. It would be to violate concinnity to use 
the word head sometimes to denote the members, and the feet 
or body to denote the head. It would be equally inconsistent 
with nature and the use of the symbol as a representative, to 
employ the word by which ® is distinguished as a beast, as 
lion, leopard, or bear, to dendte at one time its head merely 
independently of all its other parts, and at another to mean 
its other parts irrespective of its head. In like manner, had it 
been the aim of the prophet, or the design of the Holy Spirit, 
as Dr. Alexander’s hypothesis assumes, to exhibit the church 
as a body, including Christ as the head, and his disciples as 
the members, it would be equally inaccurate and incongruous 
to use the term employed to designate them under that form, 
whether it were the word servant or any other, to denote 
now the first of its divisions in contradistinction from the 
other, and now the second in contradistinction from the first. 

In the third place, it is a still more formidable objection to 
the hypothesis that by the legitimate laws of interpretation, it 
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exposes Christ to be charged with the imperfections and sins 
that are ascribed to his people. It exhibits them as denomi- 
nated as a complex body by the same appellative ; and still 
represents that appellative as sometimes employed to designate 
him in distinction from his disciples ; and at others to denote 
his people exclusively of him; and represents it as the ground 
of that discrimination, that the appellation is sometimes used 
to denote a person who is spotless, perfect, and divine, and at 
others to signify those who are imperfect and sinful. But if 
the hypothesis were just, it would be impossible from these 
passages themselves, to ascertain that it is not used inclusively 
of him in the latter instances as well as the former. Dr. A. 
proceeds in his construction on the fact which is known from 
other parts of the prophecy, and from the other Scriptures, 
that Christ is perfectly holy and divine, and cannot therefore 
be included among those who are denoted by the term, when 
it is appropriated to persons who are imperfect: and it is to 
avoid this ascription to him of imperfection, that he abandons 
his hypothesis in all cases where the term denotes those who 
sin, and treats it as then wholly excluding him. But this is 
a conclusive proof of the error of the hypothesis itself. It is 
inconsistent with truth, and with the dignity and glory of 
Christ, that he should be exhibited in such a ‘elation to his 
people as to render it natural, or possible, by the legitimate 
laws of language, to regard him as charged or chargeable 
with imperfections: And his spotlessness and rectitude are ac- 
cordingly everywhere guarded ih the Scriptures in the most 
perfect manner. He is never confounded with those whom he 
saves, in such a way that he is the subject of any of the 
imputations of evil that are made tothem. By Dr. A.’s theory, 
however, according to the grammatical construction of the 
language in question, by its first and most natural sense, Christ 
is as much the subject of the affirmations in these passages 
that ascribe imperfection to Jehovah’s servant, as in the others. 
But were it so, it would not be admissible to assume that he is 
not as much included under it in one instance as another ; as 
it would be no more justifiable to limit and modify the import 
of these passages by other parts of the sacred oracles, than it 
would to limit and modify the teachings of others, by these. 
An objecting grammarian, a strict constructionist, might claim 
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that there is as absolute proof in these passages that Christ is 
imperfect, and a sinner, as there is in others that he is per- 
fectly holy and divine. This result, to which his hypothesis 
leads, forms therefore the most ample demonstration of its 
total unsuitableness to the end for which it is devised; as it 
embarrasses the passages it is employed to explain, in place of 
relieving them from what are thought to be difficulties. In 
truth, however, no hypothesis of that kind, or any other, is 
requisite to their explanation. Dr. Alexander treats the terms, 
“the servant of Jehovah,” “my servant,” and “his servant,” 
as though they were official designations, and denoted a person 
or persons appointed to a peculiar office, that has a direct re- 
lation to men; much like the term prophet, Mediator, Re- 
deemer. That we are persuaded is not the fact, however. It 
is not an official title. It does not designate the person to 
whom it is applied in his relation to man, but in his relation to 
God, as called to render a service to him; to perform some 
work which he has appointed; to exercise some agency or 
bring some end to pass, the accomplishment of which is ems 
braced in his scheme of providence, whether he himself is the 
object of that agency, or creatures. It is an appropriate desig- 
nation, therefore, taken literally, of all who act in that relation, 
whatever the rank or province may be that is assigned to 
them. It is with perfect propriety applied to Christ as the 
great messenger of God, appointed by him to make known his 
will, and accomplish the work of redemption by his ministry 
and death; and is with equal propriety applied to all others 
who are appointed, or required to render him a service, 
whether in a peculiar office, or in the mere relation of subjects. 
It may be used as a designation of the Israelites at large, who 
were required to serve him as his chosen people, placed by 
him for that purpose under a peculiar administration, invested 
with peculiar privileges, and called to peculiar duties: and it 
may also be applied to individuals, who were appointed to 
perform a special service for him towards that people, as were 
Moses, Joshua, David, Elijah, and the other prophets, several 
of whom are expressly called his servants. There is no sin- 
gularity, therefore, whatever, nor inconsistency in the use of 
the term in some passages to denote Christ, and in others to 
designate some other person or persons, in the relation of a 
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minister or ministers, appointed to perform some special work 
for him; or in the relation of subjects of his administration 
over his chosen people. 

Nor is it used in such a manner as to leave any room for 
doubt whether it is Christ, or some other person or persons, to 
whom it is applied. The term, “the servant of Jehovah,” is 
not appropriated to any one but Christ, except in a single’in- 
stance, chapter xlii. 19, and it is then in a connexion, as we 
shall show, which renders it clear that it is not he whom it is 
employed to designate. In chapter xlix. 5, 6, where Jehovah 
calls him “his servant,” he is discriminated from the Israelites 
in such a manner as to show that the term is not used to de- 
note them as an “ideal person,” or complex body. “ And 
now saith Jehovah that formed me from the womb to be his 
servant to restore Jacob to him; though Israel should not be 
gathered to him, yet I shall be glorious in the sight of Jeho- 
vah, and my God shall be my praise. He also saith, It is 
too small a thing for thee to be my servant to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel ; I have 
also appointed thee to be a light to the nations, to be my salva- 
tion to the end of the earth.” The servant of Jehovah is thus 
formally distinguished here from Jacob, or Israel. In the other 
passages, also, in which Jacob and Israel are called his servant, 
it is equally clear that it is to them exclusively that it is applied. 

But who is it, whom it is employed to denote, chapter xlii. 
18-20? “Hear, ye deaf! and ye blind, look that ye may see. 
Who is blind but my servant? or deaf as my messenger whom 
I sent? Who is blind as the perfect, or devoted one ; blind 
as the servant of Jehovah? Thou hast seen many things, but 
hast not observed them; having the ears open, but heard 
nothing.” Professor A. assumes that it must be either Christ 
or the Israelites ; and he interprets it of the latter. 


“ The true solution of the difficulty seems to be the one already 
given in explaining the first verse, viz. that the servant of Jehovah 
is a title applying not only to the Head, but to the Body also. Here, 
where the language implies pn reproach, the terms must be 
referred exclusively to Israel, the messenger whom God had sent to 
open the eyes of other nations, but who had himself become wilfully 
blind.” —Vol. ii. pp. 66, 67. 
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The imputation of blindness and deafness most certainly 
shows that Christ is not the person whom it designates. 
There is no sense in which he can be said to have been blind 
or deaf as the servant of Jehovah, and this fact refutes Pro- 
fessor A.’s hypothesis, that it is a title of Christ and the church 
or people of God as “ an ideal’ person,” or complex body. How 
can he regard it as sucha title, when, by his admission, it cannot 
be employed to denote that ideal person or body, but only cer- 
tain members or individuals that belong to it? On the other 
hand, the denominative, “ messenger,” is not appropriate to 
the Israelites at large. They were not, as Professor A. inti- 
mates, messengers of God to the Gentiles, any more assuredly 
than their prophets were, who he admits “are invariably 
represented as the messengers of God to the Jews and not to 
the Gentiles.”—p. 47. They had not, as a body, or as indivi- 
duals, any message to announce to the Gentiles. Such an 
office is unsuited to a people as a people. It.is an office of 
individuals, not of communities or nations. It must denote, 
therefore, some one person, or class of the Israelites, who was 
a messenger, or were messengers of God to that people ; and 
therefore a prophet, or prophets, as they are the only class 
who are denominated messengers, and said to be sent to them, 
each one of them having an immediate call to the office, and 
receiving from him the message which he was to communi- 
cate. Thereis no ground, however, to suppose that it is used 
to denote them as a class. There is no indication that they 
were, as a Class, obnoxious to the imputation of blindness and 
deafness ; and that application is precluded by the consideration 
that this servant and messenger is represented as contempo- 
rary with Christ. Is it not then John Baptist, to whom the 
passage refers? It is apparent from verse 1-7, and 21, that 
the period of this messenger was that of Christ’s ministry. 
It is predicted, chap. lii., liii., that Christ should appear in a 
form so different from that which the nation expected he 
would assume, that they should not recognise him. It is 
shown in the gospels that John felt uncertain whether Christ 
was in truth the Messiah, or he was to look for another ; 
indicating that his views of the Messiah were not realized in 
Christ. And that doubt seems to imply a want of understand- 
ing like that imputed in the text. He had undoubtedly heard 
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from his parents, the history of Christ’s annunciation and 
birth, and knew the demonstrations that were then given that 
he was the Messiah. He heard the attestation at his baptism, 
that he was the beloved Son of God, beheld the Spirit like a 
dove descend on him, and even bore witness that he was the 
Lamb of God, whose advent it was his office to announce. 
He was undoubtedly aware, also, of the great events of 
Christ’s ministry. The phrase accordingly, the devoted, the 
perfect, or the best taught, was appropriate to him, and 
accords with Christ’s saying, Among those that are born 
of women, there is not a greater prophet than John the 
Baptist. He had a larger understanding of the nature of 
Christ’s person, office, and kingdom, manifestly from his 
teachings, than any other prophet, or any contemporary among 
the priests and rulers ; and yet, notwithstanding his means for 
a just judgment respecting him, he needed, or at least desired 
confirmation from Christ himself, and propounded the ques- 
tion doubtless, “ Art thou he that should come?” in such a: 
state of mind, that it would not have surprised him greatly, 
had he received an answer directing him to look for another. 
That he was perplexed with his appearance and ministry, is 
indicated by Christ’s reply: “ Blessed is he that is not offended 
in me,”—an answer that was as appropriate to John’s state 
of uncertainty and unbelief, doubtless, as the miracles were 
which his disciples witnessed and reported to him. All the 
conditions required by the passage seem thus to meet in him. 

He was the servant of Jehovah, and the messenger whom he 

sent. He had a much larger knowledge of what Christ was 

to be, and to do, than any of the Jewish priests and rulers; 

and yet, while many among the people took Christ for the 

Messiah, and were ready to compel him to assume the regal 

office, John remained in doubt, and asked a formal declaration 

from Christ himself, in order to remove his uncertainty. 

The interpretations and arguments also, by which Dr. A. 
endeavors to support his hypothesis, we regard as mistaken. 
He offers, chap. xlii. 6, and xlix. 6, as confirming it, and 
alleges, Acts xiii. 47,— “I have sent thee to be a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou shouldst be for salvation to the ends of the 
earth,”"—as yielding it corroboration. We, however, do not 
regard that quotation of chap. xlii. 6, by Paul, as showing that 
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he held that it was a command to him and Barnabas, in the 
same sense that it was a prediction or declaration of the pur- 
pose of Christ’s interposition. It was alleged by him, we pre- 
sume, not as the command he had received, but as an exem- 
plification or proof from the Scriptures, which the Jews 
acknowledged, of God’s design that Christ’s salvation should 
be preached to the Gentiles. The command to which he 
alluded, was probably that which was directly addressed to 
him at his conversion, and at his commission at Antioch to go 
to the Gentiles. “And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And he 
said, I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest. But rise and stand 
upon thy feet; for I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, 
to make thee a minister and a witness both of these things 
which thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I will 
appear unto thee ; delivering thee from the people, and from 
the Gentiles unto whom I now send thee, to open their eyes, and 
to turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unio God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, 
and inheritance among theth which are sanctified by faith 
that is in me.”—Acts xxvi. 15-18. That that was his office, 
is implied also in the commission given him at Antioch, Acts 
xiii. 2-4. The language, Acts xxvi. 15-18, resembles in a 
degree that of Isaiah xlii. 6, and yet is suited to the special 
office of Paul as a servant, who was to open the eyes of the 
nations, and turn them unto the light; while Christ himself 
was the light to which he was to turn them. 

Dr. A. again advances the theory of an “ideal person” as 
denoted by the term servant, chap. |. 10, p. 211. It is, we 
think, however, not only wholly unnecessary but solecistical. 
The passage is clear, taken in its obvious sense. “Who 
among you is a fearer of Jehovah, hearkening to the voice of 
his servant ; who walketh in darkness and there is no light to 
him? Let him trust in the name of Jehovah, and lean upon 
hisGod.” The servant of Jehovah whose voice is obeyed by the 
fearer of Jehovah, is doubtless Christ, as Dr. A. himself ad- 
mits. The fearer of Jehovah is discriminated not only from 
him, but from the Israelites at large also, as an individual that 
either exerts a peculiar agency towards Christ, or else that 
walks in darkness. What then can be more mistaken and 
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incongruous, than to suppose that the term servant of Jeho- 
vah, which thus denotes a person that is the object of fear to 
another person, who—this second person—is himself digtin- 
guished from all others with whom he is associated, is yet 
after all the title of an ideal person, or complex body that in- 
cludes all these individuals? If these persons are not distin- 
guished from each other as individuals, and exhibited as in 
peculiar relations to one another, it were vain to. attempt a 
discrimination of persons. Yet Dr. Alexander says :— 


“ On this hypothesis, the servant of Jehovah here referred to is the 
same ideal person who appears at the beginning of the forty-ninth 
and forty-second chapters, namely, the Messiah and his People as 
his type and representative, to whose instructions in the name of 
God, the world must hearken, if it would be saved. The question 
which part of the complex person here predominates, must be deter- 
mined by observing what is said of him. If the exhortation of the 
verse were naturally applicable to the world at large, as distin- 
guished from the chosen people, then the latter might be readily 
supposed to be included under the description of the servant of Jeho- 
vah. But as the terms employed appear to be descriptive of the 
people of Jehovah, or of some considerable class among them, the 
most probable conclusion seems to be, that by the servant of Jehovah, 
we are here to understand the Head, as distinguished from the Body, 
with a secondary reference, perhaps, to his official representatives, 
so far as he employs them in communicating even with the Body 
itself.” —Vol. ii., p. 211. 


But if this assemblage of individuals is exhibited as one ideal 
person, how can one of them be represented as the object of 
obedience to another of them, who is himself individualized 
and discriminated from all the rest among whom he dwelt, as 
though a fearer of Jehovah, and obeying his servant,—yet, 
walking in darkness, and having no light? His theory on 
this subject is undoubtedly, then, erroneous. 

As he thus contemplates the people of God, whether 
Israelites or Gentiles, as exhibited in the prophecy as an ideal 
person, he naturally regards the several names of that ancient- 
people and their city, as used in conformity with that idea; 
and interprets them accordingly, not of the Israelites, people 
of Jerusalem, Zion, and Jerusalem, which they literally mean, 
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but of the people of God of all nations and ages. He says of 
this hypothesis. 


“It supposes the main subject of these prophecies, or rather of 
this prophecy, to be the church or people of God, considered in its 
members and its head, in its design, its origin, its. progress, its vicissi- 
tudes, its consummation, in its various relations to God and to the 
world, both as a field of battle and a field of labor, an enemy’s 
country to be conquered, and an inheritance to be secured.” —Jntro. 
Vol. ii., p. xxix. 

“If this be a correct view of the structure of these prophecies, 
nothing can be more erroneous or unfriendly to correct interpreta- 
tion, than the idea, which appears to form the basis of some expo- 
sitions, that the primary object, in the Prophet’s view, is Israel as a 
race or nation, and that its spiritual or ecclesiastical relations are 
entirely adventitious and subordinate. The natural result of this 
erroneous supposition, is a constant disposition to give everything a 
national and local sense. This is especially the case with respect to 
the names so frequently occurring, Zion, Jerusalem, Judah ; all of 
which, according to this view of the matter, must be understood, 
whenever it is possible, as meaning nothing more than the hill, the 
city, and the land, which they originally designate. This error has 
even been pushed by some to the irrational extreme of making Israel 
as a race the object of the promise, after their entire separation from 
the church, and their reduction for the time being to the same posi- 
tion with the sons of Ishmael and of Esau. That this view should 
be taken by the modern Jews, in vindication of their own continued 
unbelief, is not so strange as its adoption by some Christian writers, 
even in direct opposition to their own interpretation of former 
prophecies, almost identical in form and substance. . .. . 

“The claim of this mode of interpretation to the praise of strict- 
ness and exactness is a false one, if the Israel of prophecy is not the 
nation as such merely, but the nation as the temporary framework 
of the church ; and if the promises addressed to it, in forms derived 
from this transitory state, were nevertheless meant to be perpetual, 
and must be therefore independent of all temporary local restric- 
tions. The true form of the prophecies in this respect cannot be 
more strongly and explicitly set forth than in the words of the apos- 
tle when he says, ‘God hath not cast away his people which he 
foreknew ;’— Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for, but 
the election hath obtained it, andthe rest were blinded ;’ ‘not as 
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though the Word of God hath taken none effect, for they are not all 
Israel which are of Israel.’ ”—Jntro. Vol. ii., p. xxxi. 


He thus regards Zion, Jerusalem, Israel, the tribes of Jacob, 
my people, and other terms of the kind, as denoting what 
they literally mean—the city Jerusalem, or its population and 
the Israelites, only when the context shows that the events 
treated of had already taken place, or were to take place 
before or at the overthrow of the Jewish worship and state, 
by the introduction of the new dispensation, and conquest and 
dispersion of the nation by the Romans. In all other instan- 
ces, he interprets them as denoting, not Jerusalem, or the 
Israelitish nation, but the true people of God, irrespective of 
the consideration whether they are Israelites or Gentiles. 
This hypothesis, however, like the other, is in our judgment 
embarrassed by insuperable objections. It proceeds, at least 
virtually, on the assumption, that the literal Zion, people of 
Jerusalem, and Israelitish nation, are in these instances used 
as representatives of the true people of God under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, on the principle of symbolization, by which 
agents, acts, events, and conditions of one order, denote 
agents, acts, events, and conditions of another of an analogous 
nature. Such is undoubtedly the mode in which they and 
what is affirmed of them are used, if they are employed to 
denote corresponding persons and events in the Christian 
church ; for the Zion, Jerusalem, and Israel of the passages, 
in which the things interpreted by Dr. A. of the church, are 
affirmed, are most certainly the literal Zion, Jerusalem, or 
their people, and the Israelites. 

Thus in the passage, chap. xl. 1,2. “Comfort ye, my peo- 
ple, saith your God: speak to the heart of Jerusalem,” as Dr. . 
A. translates it ; or “ soothingly” according to Mr. Henderson, 
—Jerusalem is used by metonymy for the inhabitants of the 
city, and means, as well as the word people, the literal Israel- 
ites. This Dr. A. admits. “Jerusalem is here put for the 
church or chosen people, whose metropolis it was, and for 
whose sake the place itself was precious in the sight of God.” 
—p. 2. If itis put for the chosen people whose metropolis it 
was, it is of course put for the inhabitants of that city, or at 
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least of the land of which that city was the capital; and they 
were Jews, or Israelites, not Gentiles. It is apparent from 
the announcement to Jerusalem—“her warfare is accom- 
plished, her iniquity is pardoned,” that they were the people 
of whose sins and punishment the prophet had spoken in his 
former predictions and denunciations; and they were the 
people of Judea and Jerusalem. That is shown, also, by the 
passage that immediately follows, which had its fulfilment in 
the ministry of John Baptist among the literal Jews. It is 
apparent from the ninth verse also, in which Zion and Jeru- 
salem are put by metonymy for the people of that city; and 
the cities of Judah for their population ; as is seen from the com- 
mand: “Behold your God !” and—whether, as Dr. A. represents, 
the city be considered as addressed by the prophet, or the 
prophet be regarded as addressing the herald—* Get thee up 
upon a high mountain, bringer of good news to Jerusalem ;” 
which is undoubtedly the true construction ; as it were incon- 
gruous to represent the literal city as ascending the Mount of 
Olives, or any other mountain, and addressing the other cities. 
It is the herald from the wilderness, who announces the — 
arrival of Jehovah, doubtless, as in the third verse; and he 
announces it to Jerusalem, as the glad tidings were address- 
ed to her in the first. ‘That it is the literal city, or its 
population that is the subject of the passage, is further 
indicated by Dr. A. in his remarks on the theory that, “ Zion 
or Jerusalem herself is represented as the bearer of good 
tidings to the towns of Judah.” “This construction is further 
recommended by the beautiful personification, which it 
introduces of the Holy City, as the seat of the true religion, 
and the centre of the church. The office here ascribed to it 
is the same that is recognised in chap. ii. 3, the law shall go 
forth from Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

The explanation of Jerusalem and Zion as meaning 
their inhabitants among the captivity, is still more arbitrary 
here than in verse 2, because no reason can be given why 
the exiles from the Holy City should be called upon to act as 
heralds to the others, whereas there is a beautiful poetical 
propriety in giving that office to the Holy City itself”—p. 9. 
If the literal city were, as he thus holds, personified in the 
passage, the literal city undoubtedly and nothing else 

VOL. I.—NO. IV. 37 
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would be the subject addressed under its name. In like 
manner Jacob and Israel, v. 27, stand for the Israelitish 
people, the descendants of Jacob. “The two names of the 
patriarch are here combined,” Dr. A. says, “as in many 
other cases, to describe his offspring.”—p. 28. Whoever, 
then, the persons or body may be, whom the Israelites repre- 
sent, if'they are used as representatives of a different body or 
order from themselves, there is no room for question that the 
persons of whom these passages literally treat, are the people 
of Israel. Zion and Jerusalem are often proper names by 
metonymy, in the usage of the prophet, of the people of that 
city ; and Jacob and Israel proper names of the Israelitish 
people ; as the phrase “my people” is descriptive of them as 
his covenant people. 

So, also, they who are denoted by the names Israel and Jacob, 
chap. xli. 8, 9, 14, are literal Israelites, obviously from the 
express description of them as “ the seed of Abraham,” and as 
his servant whom he had called and chosen. This Dr. A. 
admits. “The prominent idea is still that of the contrast 
between Israel as the people of God, and the heathen as his ene- 
mies.”—p. 36. They areused in the same sense likewise, chap. 
xlii. 24, 25. “This is strictly applicable to the sufferings of 
the Jews in Babylon; and it was no doubt so applied by 
them.”—p. 69. They are employed in the same manner, 
chap. xliii. 1, 22, 28, manifestly from the representation that 
they are the people of whom Jehovah the holy one of Israel is 
God ; for whom he gave Egypt for a ransom, whose seed was 
to be gathered from the east, and from the west, and from the 
ends of the earth ; for whom he was to break down the barriers 
of Babylon ; and the people who had refused to invoke him, and 
offer the sacrifices he had required, v. 14, 22, 23 ; and whose 
sacred offices he was to desecrate, and make a reproach and 
a curse, v. 28. These are unquestionably literal Israelites, 
and they are so regarded by Dr. A. He assigns the same 
meaning also to the names, chap. xliv. 1, 2, 21,23. “The 
chapter opens,” he says, “ with promises to Israel,” and “ there 
is no need of supposing a different Israel is here addressed.” — 
p. 87. And on verse 3: “The simplest and most obvious 
interpretation is that the ideal object of address is Jacob, as 
the national progenitor, and that the Jews themselves are here 
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described as his descendants.”—p. 89. “He now resumes,” 
v. 21, “ the tone of promise and encouragement with which the 
chapter opens, and assures the chosen people, here personified 
as Israel or Jacob, that having been constituted such by 
Jehovah for a special purpose, they could not cease to be the 
objects of his watchful care.”—p. 102. “The thing done,” v. 
23, “is what is mentioned in the last clause, i. e. the redemp- 
tion of Israel, including the deliverance from exile in Babylon, 
but not confined to it.”—p. 103. This is shown also in v. 26, 
in which Jerusalem is spoken ofas a literal city that should be 
built ; and in v. 28, in which Cyrus is mentioned as fulfilling 
the will of God, in ordering the restoration of the city and re- 
erection of the temple.—p. 106. Their use in this sense is 
equally clear in the prophecy, chap. xlv. 4, in relation to 
Cyrus, and is so construed by Professor A. “The great 
theme of the prophecy is still the relation of Israel to God as 
his chosen people, and to the nations as a source or medium 
of saving knowledge.”—p. 109. They are used in the same 
sense also chap. xlvi. 3, and chap. xlviii. 1, 12, 20. That is 
their meaning, chap. xlix. 3, 5, 6, indisputably from their dis- 
crimination from the Gentiles. And that is their meaning, and 
is so regarded by Dr. A. in all the other passages in which 
they occur. Thus on chap. li. 2, 3, “for God hath comforted 
Zion,” he says, “ we are here to understand by Zion, Jehovah’s 
people, of which it was the capital, the sanctuary, and the 
symbol.”—p. 218. And v. 4, 11, 16, 17, also pp. 219, 228, 
229. So also chap. lii. 1, 2, 7,9, they denote God’s people 
whom he had allowed to be carried into captivity, and whom 
he was torestore. So likewise chap. lviii. 1. Itis his people, 
and the house of Jacob who are to be told of their trans- 
gressions and sins. So also chap. Ixv. 9, 18, 19, it is the seed 
of Jacob, and an heir of Judah who are to enjoy the blessings 
there promised. And, finally, they are used in the same sense, . 
chap. Ixvi. 1-6, 8, 9, 10, manifestly from the mention of Jerusa- 
lem and allusion to the temple and sacrifices. It is clear then 
beyond all disputation, that the persons who are denoted by 
these terms, who are distinguished from the Gentiles, and of 
whom the events predicted in the passages are directly 
affirmed, are the Israelites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
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God’s ancient chosen people. And this is as fully recog- 
nised by Dr. A. as it is asserted by us. 

It is equally certain, also, that the names Zion and Jerusa- 
lem, when employed to denote a place, instead of its popula- 
tion, denote the literal material city, Jerusalem, the capital of 
the Israelites. This follows of necessity, from the use of the 
names Jacob and Israel, to denote the Israelites, as they are 
employed in connexion with each other and in reference to the 
same people. The Jerusalem, chapter xliv. 26, 28, is the 
Jerusalem of Judea, that was to be raised from her ruins, and 
whose temple was to be rebuilt by Cyrus. The Zion, chapter 
xlvi. 13, to which God was to give his salvation, is the Zion 
of “Israel, his glory,” and therefore Jerusalem of Judea. 
The Zion, chapter li. 3, is a Zion that has ruins, a waste, and a 
desert, which God is to convert into a garden, and to which 
his ransomed are to return, v. 11, and is therefore the literal 
Jerusalem. It is Jerusalem, the holy city, chapter lii. 1, into 
which the uncircumcised are no more to enter; to which glad 
tidings are to be announced from the mountains, v. 7; and 
whose ruins are to sing, v. 9. It is Zion, the city of Jehovah, 
that is the subject of the prophecy, chapter lx. 1-14, as it is 
situated in the vicinity of Lebanon, Kedar, and Midian, and 
has an altar, a temple, and sacrifices. So the Zion, chapter 
Ixi. 3, is situated in a region where there are waste cities, 
ancient desolations and ruins, that are to be repaired,—where 
a seed is to dwell that is distinguished from the Gentiles, v. 9, 
and whom Jehovah is to bless. In like manner, the Jerusa- 
lem, chapter Ixii. 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 12, has walls on which watch- 
men are placed ; and is acity that has been forsaken and deso- 
late, but which God is to restore, and bless for ever with safety 
and prosperity ; and this is fully acknowledged by Dr. A., pp. 
105, 218, 233, 367, 370. Thus he says, in reference to chap- 
ter Ix. 14, “ Then shall come to thee, bending, the sons of thy 
oppressors, then shall bow down to the soles of thy feet all 
thy despisers, and‘shall call thee the city of Jehovah, Zion, the 
holy place of Israel.” . . . . “ These humbled enemies are 
represented as acknowledging the claim of Zion to be recog- 
nised as the holy place and dwelling of Jehovah.” . . . “The 
same sense must here be attached to the acknowledgment of 
Zion as the city of Jehovah, in order to explain or justify the 
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does not affect the certainty that they are to be its subjects: 
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strength of the expressions, put into the mouth of her re- 
pentant enemies. The old Jerusalem was not merely a holy 
place, a city of Jehovah, but the holy place, the city of 
Jehovah,” pp. 385, 386. It is certain, then, from the manner 
in which these two classes of names are used, that the people 
whom the first denotes are literal Israelites, the seed of Abra- 
ham, the ancient chosen people of God, in contradistinction 
from all other nations ; and that the city called Zion and Jeru- 
salem, of which the prophecy treats, is the literal capital of 
the Israelites, in which their temple was built, in which they 
offered their sacrifices, and which was to be made desolate 
by the dispersion and captivity of its people. 

As the literal Israelites, then, and their capital city and 
land, are the literal subjects ofthe affirmations and predictions 
of these passages, it is apparent that so far as they are not to 
be the literal subjects of the things foreshown in them, they 
must be used as mere representatives of different persons and 
places, on the same principle as in the visions of Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and John, symbolic agents and acts of one species are 
employed as representatives of actors and actions of another. 
This theory, seems, from his remarks on chapter Ix. 1, to be 
formally entertained by Dr. A. Arise, be light; for thy 
light has come, and the glory of Jehovah has risen upon thee. 
“These are the words, not of a prophetic chorus, as Vitringa 
imagines, but of Isaiah, speaking in the name of God to Zion, 
or Jerusalem, not merely as a city, nor even as a capital, but 
as the centre, representative, and symbol of the church or 
chosen people.” p. 370. But whether he specifically enter- 
tains this, or not, there is no other hypothesis on which it can, 
in any consistency with the laws of language, be supported. 
If the people who are the literal subjects of the prophecy, are 
not used as symbols of a different order of persons, but stand 
simply for themselves, then it must be held that whatever it 
may be, they are to be the subiects of that which is affirmed 
and predicted of them. Let it be admitted that the language 
is highly figurative, yet there is no mere figure by which that 
which is affirmed of them can represent, not what is to befall 
them, but what is to befall some other persons or people. That 
that which is foreshown is expressed in metaphorical language, 
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as the figure always lies in the predicate—not in the subject 
to which it is applied. There is no medium by which that 
which is affirmed of them, can be truly and exclusively a pre- 
diction respecting a different order of persons, but that of 
symbolization, by which they are representatives of those 
whom the predictions respect. - The hypothesis, however, that 
they are employed as symbols of a different and analogous 
class of persons, is wholly untenable. 

In the first place, it is entirely gratuitous. There are no 
indications in the prophecy itself that they are used as mere 
representatives. There are no interpretations given of its 
actors and events, that exhibit them as employed as substi- 
tutes for others of a different order. To assume therefore that 
they are employed as symbols, is wholly needless, in order to 
give a natural and probable sense to the predictions, and is 
thence wholly unauthorized and inadmissible. Why should 
the agents and events of this part of the prophecy be consi- 
dered as representative, any more than those of any other? 
Why should this hypothesis in regard to the prophecy at 
large, be any more entertained, than those Dr. A. so justly 
rejects, on which Cocceius, Vitringa, and others proceeded, in 
regard to its subordinate parts? Where is the limit to this 
method of construction to be placed? By such a license the 
laws of philology and symbolization are alike rejected as 
guides ; mere theory and conjecture substituted in their place ; 
and all certainty as to the meaning of even the most plain 
historical and didactic passages, swept from us at a stroke. 

In the next place, there not only is nothing in the nature of 
the things predicted, that renders it necessary to regard the 
persons, actions, and events, of which these passages imme- 
diately treat, as representative; but they are wholly without 
the marks that universally distinguish the persons, actions, 
and events of representative prophecies. All the agents in 
the symbolic predictions of the Old and New Testament, with 
the exception of one class, were exhibited to the prophets in 
vision, and acted out their representative agencies in their 
presence. That exception is, first, in the symbolizations in 
Ezekiel, in which he himself was a representative agent ; and 
next, in Zechariah, in which Joshua was the representative. 
And the Israelites themselves witnessed their symbolic acts, 
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and the prophets explained their meaning ; and those of Eze- 
kiel were designed as exemplifications of the predictions 
which he had already uttered in words, instead of a revelation 
of that of which they had before had no intimation. The only 
other instances of the use of substitutes, occur in prophecies 
that are not symbolical, but are expressed wholly in language 
either literal or figurative, and in all such instances they are 
used, as is shown in the article on figurative language, like 
comparisons and metaphors, for the mere purpose of illus- 
tration. But the agents and actions presented in Isaiah’s 
predictions, have neither of these marks, which they would 
possess were they representative. They were not exhibited 
to him in vision, in the manner in which Daniel saw the 
great beasts emerging from the sea, or John beheld the 
horsemen, the wild beasts, the locusts, and other symbols 
of the Apocalypse. Nor did the prophet himself, nor any 
one else, act out in his presence, the agency which he 
describes, in order to exemplify the acts and events which he 
foretold. They are exhibited as future, not narrated as having 
been already beheld. It is as inconsistent, therefore, with the 
media through which the predictions are made, to regard them 
as representative, as it were with those of any other prophe- 
cies to ascribe to them that office. It is to violate alike the 
laws of language and of representative agents ; to annihilate 
the distinction between words and symbols as a medium of 
prediction ; and yield a sanction to as wild a misinterpretation 
of the prophecies, as any of which the most lawless and fana- 
tical have been guilty. 

In the third place, were it granted that Zion, the Israelites, 
and the acts and events that are predicted of them, are used 
as representatives of places, agents, and events, that differ 
from themselves, then Dr. A.’s construction would be inad- 
missible, inasmuch as the literal return of the Israelites to 
Jerusalem, and the re-erection of that city, would be as indis- 
pensable in order to the verification of the prediction, as 
though the prophecy were literal instead of represertative. 
If Jerusalem, her population, and the Israelitish nation are 
used as representatives, then the acts and events that are 
predicated of them, must also be representative. Otherwise, 
nothing would be predicted of the agents whom they severally 
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represent. And those acts and events must be representa- 
tive of a different species, or else the acts and events foretold 
of those whom they symbolize would be precisely like those 
that are ascribed to themselves. But that would make them 
symbolize a gathering of the Gentiles instead of Israelites in 
the places denoted by Jerusalem and Judea, and the re- 
erection and inhabitation of the city represented by Jerusalem, 
by the Gentiles, instead of the tribes of Israel, which is impossi- 
ble ; as those who are to be gathered there from the east and 
the west, are distinguished from the Gentiles, who are only to 
favor and aid their return, not to be subjects of that restora- 
tion itself. But if the events and acts predicated af Zion, the 
people of Jerusalem, and Israel, are representative, as well as 
that city and the nation, then those acts must be literally 
exerted by them, and the events of which they are exhibited 
as the subjects, must actually befall them, in order that they 
may be capable of that representative office; and must have 
existence, therefore, before that which they foreshow of a 
different species can take place. That is an invariable law of 
representative prediction. All the acts of the symbolic agents 
in the: visions of Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah, and John, that 
were representative of the acts that were to be exerted by the 
agents whom they symbolized, were acted out in the presence 
of the prophets, and had as real and palpable an existence as 
the symbols themselves. In like manner, Ezekiel exerted all 
the acts, and put himself in all the conditions in the sight of 
the people, which were employed to exemplify the acts and 
conditions of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, which it was the 
design of his representative office to foreshow. The repre- 
sentative acts of Joshua, also, and his attendants, were ex- 
erted in the presence of Zechariah. Dr. A., therefore, in 
place of escaping by his hypothesis, a construction of the 
prophecy, which makes it foreshow a literal return of the 
Israelites to their land, and a re-building and inhabitation by 
them of Jerusalem, makes that return and re-erection of the 
city indispensable, in order to the accomplishment of what 
he regards it as foreshowing. 

In the fourth place. Were it admitted, however, that the 
real exertion of those acts and occurrence of those events, 
are not necessary in order to their being employed as repre- 
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sentatives, yet what Dr. A. exhibits as the representative 
objects, are not adapted to the symbolization of such agents, 
acts, and events, as he regards them as foreshowing, inasmuch 
as they do not sustain to them the requisite analogy. If they 
are used as representatives, there must be a correlation 
between them, and that which they symbolize. Agents must 
represent agents; acts denote acts; events events; and 
places, if used in that relation, denote places; and the 
represented agents, acts, and places, must be of a character 
analogous to those by which they are represented. If the 
representative agent is an apostate, the agent or agents repre- 
sented must also be apostates, though of a differing order. If 
the symbolic agent is exhibited as chastened, those who are 
represented must also be exhibited as punished for their 
offences, though in a different form. If the representative 
repents and returns to God, so also must those whom he per- 
sonates in a different but resembling manner. But no such 
correspondence subsists between Jerusalem itself, or the 
people of that city, and the Israelites, and that which he re- 
gards them as representing. He treats the material city, 
Zion, or Jerusalem, as the symbol of the system of worship of 
which it was the scene. He says on chap. lxii. 10. “ Pass, 
pass through the gates, clear the way of the people, raise high, 
raise high the highway, free it from stones, raise a banner 
over the nations.” “Pass through the gates,” neither means 
“go out of them,” nor “ go into them,” “but go through them, 
leaving the direction to be gathered from the context, which, 
combined with the analogy of chap. lvii. 14, makes it pro- 
bable that what is here described is the entrance of the nations 
into Zion, or the church.” “It may therefore be alleged 
in opposition to the views which have been quoted, with as 
much plausibility at least, that this is not a prediction of the 
former restoration of the Jews from Babylon, or of their future 
restoration from the ends of the earth, but of the increase of 
ithe church, or chosen people by the accession of the Gentiles. 
The gates are then the gates of the ideal Zion or Jerusalem, the 
passage is an inward, not an outward passage, and the exhor- 
tation of the text is one to all concerned, or who have the 
opportunity to take away obstructions and facilitate their en- 
trance,” pp. 410,411. But that is not in accordance with 
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analogy. If it is in its relations as a place,—not as the name, 
by metonymy, of its population—that it is used as a symbol, it 
is as the scene of the worship which God had instituted there, 
that it is used, as it is in Rev. xi. 2; and that which it denotes 
must be a scene, or the scenes, of the differing homage of the 
Christian church, which is the counterpart of the Mosaic 
ritual. He regards the worshippers also in the Jewish 
temple, as the representatives of pure worshippers in the 
Christian church. But that is not in accordance with analogy. 
If the Israelitish church of Isaiah’s time is employed as a 
symbol of worshippers, it must be of a church of a character 
and condition that are analogous to those of the symbol. 
There is no correspondence between an apostate worshipper 
and a true one, between one who adores an idol, and one who 
adores Jehovah. The acts and the objects of homage present a 
contrast instead of a resemblance. As then the Israelites, 
whom Dr. A. -regards as symbolizing the Christian church, 
were apostates from God, worshippers of idols, and guilty of 
other great crimes, the church which they denote, if they are 
symbols, must be an apostate church that worships false gods, 
and is guilty of other offences resembling those of the Israel- 
itish people. As the Israelites on whom the great blessings 
pronounced in the prophecy are to be bestowed, were to be 
punished for their revolt from God, by the desolation of their 
capital and country, and a long banishment and dispersion 
among other nations, so the church whom they denote, if 
they are used as symbols, must be a church that has been 
visited with inflictions of a resembling nature for its rebellion. 
And as the restoration that is promised to the exiled Israelites, 
is a restoration to theirown country and capital; that return 
and re-establishment must, if it be employed as a symbol, de- 
note a corresponding return of apostate and excommunicated 
Christians to the church, and readmission among _ its 
members. The prophecy, therefore, on Dr. A.’s hypothesis, 
must be a prophecy of a reformation of an apostate Christian 
church, and return to the profession of a pure faith, and 
offering of a pure worship ; not, as he represents, a conversion 
and accession of pagan nations to the church. His theory, 
therefore, in place of supporting, overturns the construction 
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which he places on the prophecy, and is in every relation 
untenable. 

On what principle then is the prophecy to be expounded ? 
Who are to be the subjects of the great events which it fore- 
shows? And what are those events? We answer; it is to 
be interpreted by the ordinary laws of language ; and accord- 
ingly, the persons of whom the predictions literally treat, are 
to be the authors of the acts and subjects of the events which 
are foretold of them: the scenes of those acts and events, are 
to be what the names properly denote; and the acts and 
events themselves, such as the terms by which they are ex- 
pressed, and other means by which they are indicated, import 
according to the established laws of speech. Jerusalem 
therefore as a city, is to be the scene and subject of everything 
that is predicated of it as a material city, the capital of the 
Israelitish nation. The population of that city are to exert all 
the acts, and be the subjects of all the events, that are ascribed 
to them as her population. The Israelites who are dispersed 
among the nations, are to act the parts also, and be the sub- 
jects of the events, that are affirmed of them as exiles or cap- 
tives, and as returning to Judea. And the Gentile nations 
are in like manner to exert the agencies, and be the subjects 
of the events, and no others, in verification of the prophecy, 
that are affirmed of them. There is no medium between 
this, and the assumption, either that the names by which 
they are denoted are used metonymically or metaphorically : 
or else that the agents, places, acts, and events are em- 
ployed as symbols of agents, places, acts, and events, of a 
different order. 

The first is most assuredly unauthorized. Such a suppo- 
sition is, in the first place, wholly gratuitous. There is not 
the slightest ground for regarding the names of these agents, 
places, and acts, as uséd by metonymy for a different set, 
any more than there is for such an hypothesis in respect to 
names that occur in the narratives of the gospels, the 
acts of the apostles, and the epistles; and the assumption is 
as lawless, and as subversive of all certainty and truth in 
respect to the prophecy, as a similar theory were in respect 
to the narratives and representations of the New Testament. 
Such a theory will now be advocated by no one. 
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In the next place, that hypothesis is substantially that on 
which Cocceius proceeded, who without formally advancing 
it, in fact treated the names of the prophecy, as though they 
stood fur the names of the different persons and places of 
which he expounded them. Whether he regarded them as 
used by metonymy, for the names of the agents and places he 
supposes them to denote, or conceived that the persons and 
places were used as symbols of the latter class, the result was 
the same. That false, capricious, and absurd theory, no one 
will now undertake to support. It is as inconsistent with the 
laws of symbolization as it is with those of philology, and 
makes the prophecy the mere vehicle of expressing any mean- 
ing, however groundless or preposterous, which the ignorance, 
whim, or fanaticism of the expositor, may choose to ascribe 
to it. 

In the third place, Zion and Jerusalem, it is admitted by 
Dr. A. and others, are in fact in several instances used by 
metonymy, for the population of that city. They cannot, 
therefore, in those instances, be used by another interposition 
of that figure, for another set of persons. Such a use, if it 
were supposed, could not be proved; and the supposition is 
inconsistent with the nature of the figure, which requires that 
that to which the name is transferred, should be intimately associ- 
ated with that to which it literally belongs; as when a good table 
is used to denote the provisions set on it; and a clear head ‘is 
put for the intellect within it. But there is no other people, 
or things, that sustain such a relation to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, that their name, or the name of that city used as 
their denominative, can be appropriated to them by metonymy. 
What is there that is to the people of Jerusalem, what they are 
to that city, so that their name may as properly be used as its 
denominative, as the name of the city is as the denominative 
of its population? Not the Christian church certainly, which 
Dr. A. assumes Zion is in several such cases empioyed to 
denote. 

In the fourth place, where substantives are used by meto- 
nymy, that which is affirmed of them, is in accordance with 
the nature of that which they denote. If Zion is used to sig- 
nify the people of Jerusalem, that which is predicated of it, 
is suited to them as human beings, and as the population of 
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that city ; precisely as when a woman is used as a representa- 
tive of the city or people, that which is affirmed of her, is 
suited to her nature as a woman. The names Zion, Jerusa- 
lem, Israel, house of Jacob, tribes of Israel, cannot be used, 
therefore, by metonymy, for another set of persons or things, 
inasmuch as the things affirmed of them are suited to their 
own peculiar nature, character, and condition, and not those 
of any other class of persons or things. Jerusalem is a city 
in ruins, that has a high mountain at hand, and a desert in 
the vicinity, that sustains a relation to Lebanon, Kedar, and 
Midian; whose people have revolted, become idolatrous, and 
been carried into captivity, and who are to be restored. The 
Israelites are the seed of Abraham, the house of Jacob, who 
were ransomed from Egypt, who were God’s chosen people, 
who resided in Palestine, who had apostatized to ido] worship, 
who were to be carried into captivity in punishment for their 
sins, and who are at length to be recalled from all the sur- 
rounding lands, and re-established in their own country. As 
then these are things that cannot be literally true of any other 
place or people; they must be affirmed solely of them; and 
their names are used, therefore, as their own proper namés, 
not as the names by metonymy of some other class of persons 
and places. 

It is equally clear that they are not used metaphorically ; 
as that would render it uncertain what the places, or who the 
persons are which they are employed to denote. If Jacob, 
Israel, and my people, do not mean the Israelites, but are 
mere metaphorical names transferred from the persons whom 
they literally denote, then we are left in total ignorance who 
the persons are of whom the prophecy treats; for it is no- 
where affirmed that the persons to whom those names are 
applied, are not the people of Israel, but some other nation or 
class. And that consideration demonstrates that they are not 
used metaphorically ; as it is an invariable law of that figure, 
that the person or thing to which it is applied, is expressly 
designated as its subject. If one of our nature, for example, 
is denominated a lion; it is man that is said to bea lion. If 
one of a peculiar employment, as the military profession, it is 
a warrior that is said to be alion; if an individual, it is Judah, 
or Caesar, or Washington, to whom the name is applied. And 
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without such a specification, there would be no, knowledge, 
who or what it is, that a metaphorical name is employed to 
denote. The supposition, therefore, that these names are used 
metaphorically, is inadmissible, as it is against the law of the 
figure, and would at once deprive the prophecy of all intelli- 
gibility, and render it hopeless to attempt its explication. 

The supposition that these agents, places, acts, and events, 
are used as symbols is, in like manner, unauthorized, and 
would make the interpretation of the prophecy impossible. 
For if the Israelites are symbols of a people of a different 
order in covenant with God, then, on the same principle, the 
Gentiles of the prophecy must also denote nations who are 
not literal Gentiles, but of some analogous order, differing in 
the same manner from Gentiles, as the Gentiles differ from 
Israelites. But as there are no nations in our world who are 
not either Israelites or Gentiles, it is clear that they cannot 
be used as representatives of a class that differ from them- 
selves. 

The people of Jerusalem then, the Israelites of Judea and in 
exile, and the Gentiles, are respectively to exert the acts, and 
be the subjects of the several events that are predicated of 
them; and Jerusalem, Judea, and other lands, are to be the 
scenes of the agencies and occurrences that are represented 
as to take place there. The question what those acts and 
events are, is to be determined by the laws of the media 
through which they are foreshown. Ifthey are expressed in 
literal language, they are such as that language literally 
denotes. If a portion of the language employed in their 
description is metaphorical, they are what that language, 
interpreted by its proper law, indicates: and if representative 
agents, objects, acts, and events, are in any instances employed 
as a means of illustrating them, then those representatives also 
are to be interpreted according to their nature in order to 
ascertain their true meaning. 

The Israelites therefore, as a nation, and as the chosen people 
of God, in contradistinction from Gentiles, are the great sub- 
jects of the prophecy ; not, as Dr. A. holds, the pious Israelites 
down to the advent and crucifixion of Christ, and after that 
period, the pure worshippers of the Christian church. The 
Gentiles are the subjects of the prophecy, only so far as they 
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are expressly named as such, or as the nations in distinction 
from the descendants of Jacob ; or as the blessings of salva- 
tion are represented as extended to all the earth. Jerusalem 
and Judea, in like manner, and the territories of the Gentiles, 
are respectively to be the scenes of all the acts and events 
that are represented as to take place in them. What then are 
the great acts and events predicted of the Israelites, of the 
Gentiles, and of Christ, that are yet future ? 


I. The Israelites are to berestored to their own land. Thus 
it is predicted, chap. xliii. 5-7: Fear not, for I am with thee ; 
From the east will I make thy seed come ; and from the west 
will I gather thee. I will say to the north give, and to the south 
withhold not. Let my sons come from far, and my daughters 
From the end of the earth ; every one called by my name. 1. This 
promise is made in respect to Israelites who were in every 
direction from Judea among the nations. The return is not 
their return therefore from Babylon, which was a return only 
from the east, not from the west also, the north and the 
south. 2. It was to take place at a period subsequent to 
Christ’s advent, chap. xlii. 1-21., and the dispersion from 
which it is to be a return, was to be inflicted, it seems to be 
intimated, because of their rejection of him.—chap. xlii. 22-25. 
It is, therefore, still future. 3. It is to be a return by a jour- 
ney; not a moral renovation. Such a return of persons 
who had apostatized, has no adaptation to signify a renova- 
tion. It is not a return toGod, but to Judea. A mere migra- 
tion from one land to another has no suitableness to signify a 
change from sin to obedience. It is, therefore, future. 4. It 
was to be after the return from Babylon, as that is alleged as 
already past in exemplification of God’s power to accomplish 
this, chap. xliii. 14, in the same manner as the destruction of 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians is, v. 16,17. This is to be a new 
thing, more admirable and marvellous than that, v. 18-21. 5. 
It is to be accompanied, or followed by their renovation, chap. 
xliv. 1-6. They are to be forgiven, not because of their offer- 
ing sacrifices, which they are to omit, but because of Christ’s 
having borne their transgressions, xliii. 22-25. 

It is predicted again, chap. xlix. 5-26. 1. This return is to 
take place after Christ’s advent ; for it is represented asa part 
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of his work. And now saith Jehovah who formed me from 
the womb to be a servant to himself to restore Jacob. It is a 
light thing that thou shouldst be my servant to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and the preserved of Israel to restore. He is 
then to raise up those tribes and restore them. That restora- 
tion is, therefore, future. 2. They are, at that restoration, to 
come from all quarters, and from very remote countries. Be- - 
hold these from afar shall come, and behold these from the north 
and from the sea, and these from the land of Sinim, v.12. It 
was not the return from Babylon, therefore. 3. Itis to bea 
return in which the nations generally are to assist them. 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah. Behold, I will lift up to the 
nations my hand ; and Iwill set up to the peoples my standard; 
and they shall bring thy sons in the bosom, and thy daughters 
on the shoulders shall be carried. And kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers; they 
shall bow the face to the ground to thee, and the dust of thy 
feet shall they lick, v. 22,23. It is not the return from Baby- 
lon, therefore. 4. Their number is to surprise the people of 
Jerusalem, and to be greater than the land can accommodate. 
“For thy wastes and thy desolate places, and thy land that 
is destroyed, shall now be too confined for the inhabitants. 
And they that destroyed thee shall be far away. Thy sons of 
whom thou wast bereaved shall again say in thine ears, the 
place is too confined for me; make room for me that I may 
dwell. And thou shalt say in thine heart: Who hath borne 
me these? for I was childless and solitary: an exile and an 
outcast. Who hath brought up these? Behold I was left 
alone. These, where were they?”—vs. 19-21. This is 
affirmed of those who return from exile, not of their descend- 
ants. It is, therefore, future; as the number that returned 
from Babylon was very small, and they found a superabun- 
dance of room, instead of a deficiency at Jerusalem. 

It is foreshown, chap. lii. 1-12. 1. This is to be a restoration 
that shall involve a manifestation of God’s power to all the nations. 
The salvation he is to bestow on them is to be known to the ends 
of the earth. It is not the return from Babylon therefore, 
which was unknown to a great part of the world, but is to be 
a restoration from a dispersion, like that of the Israelites in 
modern times, among all the civilized nations of the world, 
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v.14. 2. The uncircumcised and profane are never after that 
period to enter the gates of Jerusalem, v. 1. It is to take 
place after the Gentiles have ceased to tread the holy city, 
and is therefore still future. 3. The Israelites are never 
again to be made to drink the cup of God’s anger, but he is 
then to inflict vengeance on their oppressors, chap. li. 22-23. 
It is therefore yet future. 

It is predicted again, chap. liv. 1, The multiplication fore- 
told here, is to take place at a time when God has ceased for 
ever to be angry with them. “For a small moment I have 
forsaken thee ; but with the greatest tenderness will I gather 
thee: with everlasting kindness I will be merciful to thee, 
saith thy Redeemer, Jehovah. For this is to me as the waters 
of Noah. As I swore that the waters of Noah should not 
again overflow the earth; so have I sworn that I will not be 
angry with thee, nor rebuke thee.”—v. 7-10. 2. God is then 
to confer on them gifts that have never yet been bestowed, v. 
11,12. 3. They are all then to be taught by Jehovah, freed 
from oppression, and established in righteousness and ave 
It is therefore still future. 

It is foretold again, chap. lx. 1-22. 1. This is to take placé 
after the Redeemer has come to Zion, or poured out his Spirit 
on the seed of Jacob, lix. 20, 21; and all nations come to her 
light, Ixi. 1-38. 2. It is to be when all her sons are to be col- 
lected to her. “ Lift up thine eyes around and behold; they 
all collect themselves, they come to, thee. Thy sons shall 
come from far, and thy daughters shall be borne on the side.” 
—v.4. “Who are these that fly like a cloud, like doves to 
their holes? Surely the maritime lands shall wait for me, 
and the ships of Tarshish first; to bring thy sons from afar ; 
their silver and their gold with them.”—v. 8, 9. 3. The 
nations are then to contribute to her wealth: “For the riches 
of the sea shall be turned to thee; the wealth of the nations 
shall come to thee.”—v. 5. It is therefore future. 4. The 
gates of Jerusalem are never thereafter to be shut ;.“ Thy 
gates shall be open continually ; They shall not be shut by 
day nor by night.”—v. 11. This has never yet been true of 
Jerusalem. 5. The nations that will not serve them in their 
return and re-establishment, are to be destroyed. “For the 
nation and the kingdom that will not serve thee, shall perish ; 
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yea, those nations shall be utterly destroyed.”—v. 12. This 
cannot refer to the restoration from Babylon. There were 
none but those who were under the jurisdiction of the Per- 
sians who could then contribute to their restoration. 6. Zion 
is then to be made “an eternal excellency, the joy of many 
generations.” “Violence is no more to be heard in her land, 
nor devastation nor destruction within her borders,” v. 15-18, 
which is most certainly future. 7. When this takes place, 
the days of her mourning shall be ended ; all her people shall 
be righteous ; and they shall inherit their land for ever, v. 20, 
21. These predictions have had no fulfilment hitherto. 

The prophecies of chap. Ixi. and Ixii. are of a similar nature. 
1. They are to be verified after the advent of the Messiah, Ixi. 3. 
2. The ancient desolations are then to be repaired, and 
the desolations of many generations, v. 4. These must be the 
desolations therefore caused by the Roman war; as they 
alone have continued through many generations. 3. They 
are then to be known and acknowledged among all nations 
as the people of God whom he has blessed, v. 9, which has 
had no verification as yet. Instead, they have for ages 
been regarded by the nations among whom they are dispersed, 
as the people whom God has rejected and is punishing. 4. 
The righteousness of Jerusalem is then to blaze like a torch, 
Ixii. 1. 5. She is then no more to be called Forsaken, but is 
to receive a new name from God—My Delight is in Her, v. 4, 
6. They are never more to be conquered by their enemies, 
v. 4. 7. This is to take place at a time when the Saviour 
comes ; for it is then that they are to be called “the Holy 
People,” and then that Zion is to be “ called Frequented, the City 
Unforsaken.”—v. 11, 12. All these great events are most 
certainly future. 

It is foretold also, chap. Ixv. 19,20. Jerusalem is then to 
be created a joy ; and the sound of weeping is no more to be 
heard in her. There is then no more to be there a child of a 
few days; nor an aged man that has not filled up his days; 
and they are then no more to build, and another inhabit, 
nor plant and another eat; which most certainly has not yet 
come to pass. 

And finally, it is predicted, chap. Ixvi. 20-22, that all the 
Israelites shall then be brought back to Judea, and shall re- 
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main there forever. “ And they shall bring all your brethren 
from all the nations, an oblation to Jehovah, on horses, and in 
chariots and litters, on mules and on dromedaries, to my holy 
mountain Jerusalem, saith Jehovah, as the children of Israel 
bring the oblation in a clean vessel to the house of Jehovah. And 
of them, also, will I take for priests and for Levites, saith Jeho- 
vah. For as the new heavens and the new earth, which I 
will make, shall remain before me, saith Jehovah; so shall 
your seed, and your name remain,”—which is most certainly 


-still future. 


Is it not astounding that these numerous, clear, and em- 
phatic predictions of their return and re-establishment in their 
own land, should be regarded by the great body of evangeli- 
cal interpreters who consider their fulfilnient as still future, 
as meaning something wholly different from that which they 
express? What a stupendous demonstration that the boasted 
laws of philology have as little influence over them as those 
of symbolization, which they do not profess to receive or un- 
derstand ! 


II. Jerusalem is then to be rebuilt, and her wastes and wil- 
dernesses converted into a garden. “For Jehovah will have 
compassion upon Zion, He will have compassion upon all her 
wastes; He will make her wilderness like Eden; and her 
desert like the garden of Jehovah. Joy and gladness shall 
be found in her; Thanksgiving and the voice of praise.” 
li. 3. That joy is to be everlasting. “Then shall the ran- 
somed of the Lord return and come to Zion with singing, 
and everlasting joy shall be upon their heads. They shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away,” v.11. And that is to take place at a time when God 
shall take the cup of his indignation from her hand, and she 
shall drink it no more, v. 22. It is, therefore, future. “The 
sons of strangers shail build thy walls,” chap. Ix. 10. “Thy 
gates shall be open eternally, that the wealth of nations may 
be brought unto thee,” v.11. ‘The glory of Lebanon shall 
come to thee, the cypress, the larch, and the pine together, 
to beautify the place of my sanctuary, and I will make the 
place of my feet glorious,” v.13. “Thou shalt call thy walls 
salvation, and thy gates praise,” v. 18. And that is to endure 
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for ever. “And the days of thy mourning shall be ended. 
And as for thy people, they shall all of them be righteous ; 
they shall inherit the land for ever,” v. 20, 21. It is most 
certainly, therefore, yet to be fulfilled. 


III. The period of their return and re-establishment is to be 
a period of avenging judgments on their enemies. “ Who is 
this that cometh from Edom, in purple array from Bozrah? 
This that is glorious in his apparel, advancing stately in 
the greatness of his strength? It is I, the announcer of 
righteousness, mighty to save. Why is thine apparel red? 
and thy garments like those of him that treadeth in the wine- 
vat? I have trodden the wine-press by myself; and of the peo- 
ple, no man was with me. I trod them in my anger, and 
trampled them in my fury; so that their blood is sprinkled on 
my garment, and I have stained all my apparel. For the 
day of vengeance was in my heart, and the year of my re- 
déemed was come.” “I tread the people in my anger, I 
break them in pieces in my fury. I made their blood flow 
down to the earth,” Ixiii. 1-6. And this is to be celebrated 
by the Israelites as an act of grace and faithfulness to them. 
“T will celebrate the kindness of Jehovah, the praises of Je- 
hovah, according to all that Jehovah hath bestowed upon us: 
And the great goodness toward the house of Israel, which he 
hath bestowed upon them in his tender mercies,” ]xiii. 7. 
When ‘the cup of fury is taken out of their hands, it is to be 
put into the hands of their enemies, li. 22,23. “A voice of 
tumult from the city, a voice from the temple, the voice of 
Jehovah, rendering retribution to his enemies. “The hand 
of Jehovah shall be known to his servants, but he shall be 
indignant against his enemies, for, behold, Jehovah shall come 
with fire, and his chariots shall be as the whirlwind ; causing 
his anger to return with fury, and his rebuke with flames of 
fire. For with fire shall Jehovah contend; and with his 
sword, with all flesh: and many shall be the slain of Jeho- 
vah,” Ixvi. 6, 14-16. 


IV. The Gentiles are to be so overawed by the demonstra- 
tions that will be given, that the Israelites are still regarded 
by God as his people, and are to be restored by him to their 
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land, that they will aid them in returning. “Then saith the 
Lord Jehovah, I will raise my hand to the nations, and ele- 
vate my standard to the people; and they shall bring thy 
sons in their bosoms, and thy daughters shall be borne on 
their shoulders: Kings shall be thy supporters, and their 
princesses thy nurses: With their faces to the ground shall 
they do thee homage,” xlix. 22,23; Ix. 9-12. “I will as- 
semble all the nations and the languages, and they shall come 
and shall see my glory; and I will place a sign among them ; 
and those of them that escape, I will send to the nations; and 
they shall declare my glory among the nations; and they 
shall bring all your brethren from all the nations, an oblation 
to Jehovah, on horses, and in chariots and litters, on mules, 
and on dromedaries, to my holy mountain Jerusalem, saith 
Jehovah,” lxvi. 18-20. How surprising that this restoration 
of the Israelites to their own land by the aid of the Gentiles, 
should be regarded by a long line of learned expositors, as 
symbolizing the conversion of the Gentiles to the Christian 
faith! What analogy is there between a migration of Is- 
raelites to Palestine from Europe, northern or eastern Asia, 
Africa, America, and the Isles of the Indian Ocean, and the 
conversion of Pagans to faith in Christ? Is Judea to the Israel- 
ites what the Redeemer is to converts from paganism? 
Besides, if the Israelites symbolize Gentiles, who do the Gen- 
tiles symbolize? Is there a third class of nations who are 
neither Israelites nor Gentiles ? 


V. The whole Israelitish nation is then to be converted, 
and live in righteousness and peace. Thus it is predicted, 
chap. xi. 9, that “the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea ;” and that is to be after 
the advent of Christ, v. 1-5, and at the period when he re- 
gathers the Israelites from their dispersion, and establishes 
them again in their own land. “And it shall come to pass 
in that day, that to the Root of Jesse, who shall stand as a 
banner to the people, shall the nations repair ; and the place 
of his rest shall be glorious. And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that Jehovah shall stretch forth his hand the second 
time, to recover the remnant of his people that remaineth, 
from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from 
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Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from Hamath, 
and from the regions of the sea; He shall raise a banner to 
the nations, and shall gather the outcasts of Israel, and collect 
the dispersed of Judah from the extremities of the earth,” 
v. 10-12. “And in that day thou shalt say: I will praise 
thee,O Jehovah. Though thou hast been angry with me, 
thine anger is turned away, and thou comfortest me. Behold, 
God is my salvation; I will trust and not be afraid: For 
Jehovah is my glory and song. He has become my salva- 
tion. And ye shall draw water with joy from the fountains 
of salvation,” chap. xii. 1-3. 

It is predicted of Zion, chap. liv., that after her restoration 
to the divine favor, and the re-erection of her walls, “ All thy 
children shall be taught by Jehovah; and great shall be the 
peace of thy children. Thou shalt be established in right- 
eousness,” v. 13, 14; and again, chap. Ix. 20: “As for thy 
people, they shall all of them be righteous. They shall inhe- 
rit the land for ever; the branch of my planting, the work of 
my hands; that I may be glorified.” And, finally, it is fore- 
told, chap. Ixvi. 20-23, that after their restoration, they shall 
remain for ever before Jehovah, and be employed in his 
service. ; 


VI. All the Gentile nations are also to be converted at that 
period. The work which Christ is to perform towards the 
Gentiles is represented as far more important than that which 
he is to accomplish for the Israelites. “ And now saith Jeho- 
vah, that formed me from the womb to be his servant to re- 
store Jacob to him: Though Israel shpuld not be gathered to 
him, yet I shall be glorious in the sight of Jehovah, and my 
God shall be my praise. He also saith, It is too small a thing 
for thee to be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and 
to restore the preserved of Israel. Ihave also appointed thee 
to be a light to the nations; to be my salvation to the ends of 
the earth,” xlix. 5,6. It is accordingly foretold, chap. lii. 14, 
“that he shall sprinkle many nations,” and declared, chap. lv. 
4, 5,“ Behold I have made him a witness to the people; a 
prince and commander to the people: Behold, thou shalt call 
nations which thou knowest not, and nations which know not 
thee shall run to thee.” And, finally, it is predicted, “J will 
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assemble all the nations and the languages, and they shall 
come and shall see my glory ;” and as a consequence of that, 
shall bring the Israelites “as an oblation to Jehovah,” to Jeru- 
salem, Ixvi. 18,20. And that is to take place “in the last 
days,” when “ the mountain of Jehovah’s house shall be estab- 
lished on the summit of the mountains, and all the nations 
shall flow to it. Yea, many people shall go and say, Come, 
let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to the house of the 
God of Jacob; that he may teach us his ways; and that we 
may walk in his paths. For out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem,” ii. 2, 3. 


Vil. The Israelites are to continue for ever separate from 
the Gentiles. “I hid my face from thee for a moment, but 
with everlasting kindness I will be merciful to thee; saith thy 
Redeemer, Jehovah: For this is to me as the waters of 
Noah: as I swore that the waters of Noah should not again 
overflow the earth, so have [ sworn that I will not be angry 
with thee, nor rebuke thee. Though the mountains should be 
removed, and the hills should be shaken, yet my loving-kind- 
ness shall not be removed from thee, nor shall my covenant 
of peace be shaken, saith Jehovah that showeth thee mercy.” 
—liv. 7-10. “Thy gates shall be open continually ; 
they shall not be shut by day, nor by night ;” “I will make 
thee an eternal excellency; the joy of many generations ;” 
“ Violence shall no more be heard in thy land; nor devasta- 
tion or destruction within thy borders.” “For Jehovah shall 
be to thee an everlasting light; and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended: And as for thy people ; they shall all of them 
be righteous ; they shall inherit the land for ever.”—Ixi. 11, 15, 
18, 20, 21. 


VIII. It is indicated, chap. iv. 4,5, that God is then to mani- 
fest himself visibly to them, as during the Mosaic dispensation. 
“ When the Lord washeth away the filth of the daughters of 
Zion; and cleanseth out the blood of Jerusalem from the 
midst of her, with the spirit of judgment and the spirit of 
burning, then shall Jehovah create upon every station of 
Mount Zion, and upon her places of convocation, a cloud and 
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a smoke by day, and the brightness of a flaming fire by night ; 
which shall be over all the glory for protection.” 

The prophecy is thus in all these respects precisely such as 
suits the purpose to foreshow the literal restoration of the 
Israelites—for it is the Israelites of whom it treats, it should 
be noticed, in all these passages, not the Jews exclusive of 
the other tribes of Israel. They are distinguished from the 
Gentiles. They are exhibited as returning from all quarters 
of the world: The Gentiles are represented as aiding their 
return, and treating them as the chosen people of God. The 
object of their recall is that they may become a holy people, 
and fulfil thereafter the great objects of their separation 
from the other nations; and their residence there is to con- 
tinue for ever: and redound to the manifestation of God’s 
faithfulness, goodness, and glory. 

To this construction, however, Professor Alexander objects, 
that it implies that there is to be a restoration of the sacrifices 
of the ancient ritual. ‘ Of chap. Ix. 6, 7, “A stream of camels 
shall cover thee ; young camels of Midian and Ephah ; all of 
them from Sheba shall come, gold and incense shall they bear ; 
and the praises of Jehovah as good news. All the flocks of 
Kedar shall be gathered for thee; the rams of Nebaioth shall 
minister to thee ; they shall ascend with good will my altar; 
and my house of beauty I will beautify ;” he says— 


“Grotius supposes this prediction to have been literally verified 
in Herod’s temple. Gesenius and the other Germans easily dispose 
of it as a fanatical anticipation. It is much more embarrassing to 
those who make the passage a prediction of the future restoration of 
the Jews, and the future splendor of the literal Jerusalem. Some of 
the most intrepid writers of this class consistently apply their fun- 
damental principles of literal interpretation, and believe that the 
Mosaic ritual, or something like it, is to be restored. But such in- 
terpreters as J. D. Michaelis and Henderson, who cannot go to this 
length, are obliged to own, that spiritual services are here represented 
under forms and titles borrowed from the old dispensation. ‘What- 
ever the descendants of those Oriental tribes may possess shall be 
cheerfully placed at the disposal of the restored Jews........ 
There shall be no want of anything that is required for the full 
restoration of divine worship, when the mosque of Omar shall give 
place to a new temple to be erected for the celebration of the ser- 
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vices of that ministration which exceedeth in glory !’—Henderson, 
p- 419. This is the ‘literal interpretation’ of a school which will not 
allow Israel to mean the Church or chosen people as such considered, 
but insists upon its meaning the nation of the Jews! The picture 
which this interpretation makes the prophet draw, may well be call- 
ed a mixed one, consisting of a literal Jerusalem, literal caravans 
and camels ; but a figurative altar, figurative victims, and a material 
temple, to be built upon the site of the old one, for a spiritual wor- 
ship, exclusive of the very rites which it is here predicted shall be 
solemnly performed there. Of such a figment upon such a subject 
we may say with more than ordinary emphasis, and even with a 
double sense, Credat Judaeus Apella! On the other hand, the pro- 
phecy explains itself to those who believe that the ancient Israel is 
still in existence, and that the Jews, as a nation, form no part of it.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 378, 379. 


The difficulties are very far, however, from being all on one 
side. If, as Professor A. assumes, the temple, the altar, and the 
sacrifices are symbolic, and represent something analogous in 
the Christian church; then must the camels also, and drome- 
daries, and Midian, and Ephah, and Sheba, the gold, and the in- 
cense ; the flocks of Kedar, and their gathering to Jerusalem ; 
the isles, and the ships of Tarshish, the strangers that shall build 
her walls, the kings that shall serve her, and the nations whose 
strength shall be brought into her,—be symbolic. If Israel, 
then, symbolizes “the church,” Professor Alexander should 
inform us who the Gentile nations symbolize: for they must 
have a correlative as well as Israel. Are there to be nations, 
at the period when the prophecy meets its fulfilment, who 
are to be employed in introducing persons into the Christian 
church, who yet themselves cuntinue'to be Pagan, or at least 
do not belong to that church, but stand in a relation to it, 
analogous to that in which the ancient Gentiles stood to the 
Israelites, as God’s peculiar people? Are they to employ 
means to promote those conversions, that are analogous to 
gold and silver? Is a migration from Europe, Africa, or 
Eastern Asia to Jerusalem, a proper symbol for a conversion 
to God, or initiation into the church? Is there any analogy 
between a voyage in a ship of Tarshish down the Mediterra- 
nean, and being created anew in Christ, baptizedy and intro- 
duced among his people? If not, then the theory that Israel 
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and Jerusalem are symbolic, must be rejected, as well as that 
the temple and altar and sacrifices are. Professor A., there- 
fore, instead of presenting a more eligible hypothesis in place 
of that which he discards, only repeats it, and that in a more 
comprehensive form, and embarrassed witha greater number of 
difficulties ; for, as we have shown, there is no assumption, 
except that the prophecy is symbolic, on which his con- 
struction of it can be consistently placed. It is said, indeed, 
that the passage is highly tropical : that its several predictions 
are clothed in bold figures. But, supposing it were so, still 
figures have a specific nature and office, and cannot mean 
anything but what that nature allows; and there are no 
figures, whether bold or timid, by which Israel and Jerusalem 
can, in such a connexion, stand for the Christian church. 
They are not used by similitude. There is no comparison 
instituted between them and the Christian church; nor, if 
there were, would it imply that they were the same. Instead, 
it would assume their diversity, as a comparison is never in- 
stituted between a thing and itself. They are not used meta- 
phorically ; as that figure requires that the agent or object to 
which a metaphorical name is applied, should be expressly 
mentioned. Without such a designation, it would be wholly 
unknown, who, or what it is, that it is employed to denote. 
Had it not been stated, that it was Jeremiah of whom God 
said, “I will make thee unto this people a fenced brazen 
wall,” chap. xv. 20, it would not have been known of whom 
it was that that declaration was made. But there is no state- 
ment in the prophecy that it is the Christian church, that the 
terms Israel and Zion are, in these instances, employed to 
denote. We are debarred, therefore, by a law to which not 
a solitary exception can be found in the annals of written or 
spoken language, from regarding them as used by a metaphor 
to denote the church. 

It is apparent, then, that the Israelites are the great subject 
of this part of the prophecy ; and that it foreshows their resto- 
ration to their native land, the re-erection of their capital, 
their reorganization as the chosen people of God; their con- 
version to the Messiah, and their everlasting continuance 
there in righteousness and peace; and the enjoyment of the 
special presence and favor of God. 
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Though we thus dissent from Professor Alexander on these 
subjects, we regard his Commentary as of very great value. 
The views to which we have objected, are not only by far the 
most exceptionable in it, but are all of moment that detract 
from its excellence. It is well adapted to the end for which 
he designed it. It furnishes the means of a knowledge of 
the prophecy, in a higher measure than any other which we 
have seen. He has availed himself of the aids of modern 
philology. He gives the requisite information respecting 
the course of interpretation heretofore. His statements of the 
theories and character of the authors whose works he con- 
sults, are marked by discrimination and candor. His expli- 
cations, generally, are distinguished by ample learning, mature 
sense, and good taste. He indulges in no extravagances. He 
fills up none of his pages with hasty thoughts and vague 
speculations. Every part of his work bears the impress of 
careful study and an independent judgment. He possesses, 
indeed, in an unusual degree, the endowments, and has made 
the acquisitions that fit him for a skilful commentator ; and we 
trust his work on Isaiah is but the first of a series which he 
is to give to the church. New translations and expositions of 
the other prophets are greatly needed. A finer field was 
never presented for the useful and popular exertion of gifts 
and learning of the highest order. We wish he may long be 
continued to labor in it, and may present to those who have 
already entered the sacred office, and whom he is aiding to 
fit for it, what is more to be desired than any other work,— 
an example of the scientific application of the laws of Jan- 
guage to that part of the Sacred Volume, without any inter- 
mixture of the conjectural systems and hypotheses, to which 
modern interpreters, generally, notwithstanding the progress 
made in philology, are nearly as much enthralled, as were 
their predecessors of the first half of the last century. 
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Art. III. A Designation anv CLAssiFicATION oF THE Figures 
or Isaran, Cuap. 1. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Or the various branches of knowledge that are essential to 
the expositor of the Sacred Word, there is none more im- 
portant than of the figures of the prophets, or suited in a 
higher degree to delight the fancy, and refine the taste. It is 
only by understanding the principle on which they are em- 
ployed, and the laws by which they are to be construed, that 
the meaning can be determined of the passages in which they 
occur. It is only by comprehending the office which they 
fill, that their beauty can be seen, and the clearness and 
strength realized, with which they exhibit the objects they 
are employed to illustrate. To unfold in a degree this 
spacious and attractive field, which interpreters have hitherto 
almost wholly neglected, and assist the student to gather its 
fruits, we propose to point out the whole series of the tropical 
expressions of portions of the ancient prophecies, designate 
the classes to which they belong, and give examples of the 
manner in which they have been misunderstood. We shall 
also, in order to a fuller development of their office, state the 
great principles of the divine government, and the reasons of 
the avenging judgments, and the revelations of the future, that 
are unfolded in connexion with them, and which they are 
employed to illustrate. 

Isaiah is distinguished beyond all other writers, by the fre- 
quency, appropriateness, and grace of his figures. Those 
which occur in his first chapter are the simile, metaphor, per- 
sonification, synecdoche, hypocatastasis, apostrophe, and 
metonymy, which, though several of them are considered in 
the article on figures in the January number, we briefly 
define, and the allegory also which occurs in the fifth chapter, 
and verify by examples. 

A simile is an affirmation of the likeness of one thing to 
another, and is preceded by as, like, or some other term of 
resemblance. Thus Christ compares the visibleness and con- 
spicuity of his coming, to a shaft of lightning that flashes 
across the firmament. “For as the lightning cometh out of 
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the east, and shineth even unto the west, so shall the coming 
of the Son of Man be.”—Matthew xxiv. 27. 

A metaphor is a direct affirmation, or representation, that 
an agent, object, quality, act, or effect, is actually that which 
it merely resembles; as, “ Joseph is a fruitful bough ; a fruit- 
ful bough by a well, whose branches run over the wall.”— 
Genesis xlix. 22. 

Personification is the ascription of intelligence to an 
inanimate object, by addressing it as though it had the facul- 
ties and organs of men; as, “ Be astonished, O ye heavens, 
at this, and be ye horribly afraid.”—Jeremiah ii. 12. “Hear,O 
ye mountains, the controversy of Jehovah; and ye, O ye 
strong foundations of the earth.”—Micah vi. 1. 

An apostrophe is a direct address in an argument, narrative, 
or prediction, to a person or persons of whom the discourse 
treats, or one who hears and is to form a judgment in respect 
to it; as when an advocate, in detailing the history of an act 
or event that is under judicial investigation, suspends the 
narrative, and makes an impassioned appeal to the judge in 
regard to the character of the facts, the motives by which the 
actions were prompted, or the principles on which the validity 
of the evidence is to be determined; or when an orator, in 
depicting some one’s life or death, or describing the conse- 
quences of his departure, arrests the history, and addresses 
himself directly to the dead, as though he were present, and 
conscious of what has taken place. Thus Isaiah, in predict- 
ing the visible advent of the Messiah, the earthquake with 
which the globe is then to be shaken, and the ruin in which 
all the objects of the vain confidence of the Israelites are to 
be involved, arrests the prediction, and in a direct address, 
summons them immediately to flee to the dens and caverns, 
and hide themselves, as though the dazzling lightnings of his 
presence were about to flame on their vision, chap. ii. 10. In 
the simile, metaphor, personification, and apostrophe, the sub- 
ject of the figure is expressly designated. 

An allegory is the use of intelligences acting in one sphere 
or relation, to exemplify and illustrate their own, or the 
agency of others, in another; or the use of unintelligent 
agents or objects, in a natural or supposititious relation, to 
exemplify the conduct of man: and the agency, in the 
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descriptive part, is always exhibited as already exerted ; 
not as future. In the allegory of the Ixxxth Psalm, God and 
unintelligent objects are united; in Christ’s parable of the 
sower, man} the devil, fowls, and unconscious objects; in 
Jotham’s parable, trees and the bramble considered.as pos- 
sessing the powers of thought and speech; in Ezekiel’s 
allegory of the cedar, trees, waters, fowls, beasts, and nations, 
chap. xxxi. The allegory itself does not directly indicate 
who it is to whom it refers; but there is always an express 
designation, either introductory to it, or at its close, of the 
persons whom it is employed to exemplify. Thus it is God’s 
chosen people, the Israelites, who are represented by the vine 
in the Ixxxth Psalm; and the hearers of the gospel, who are 
exemplified in the parable of the sower, Matthew xii. 18-23; 
the Israelites, whom Jotham’s trees and bramble are employed 
to denote; and the monarch of Assyria, whom Ezekiel’s cedar 
represents. 

The hypocatastasis is the substitution—without a formal 
notice of it—of agents and objects of one sphere, or of one 
species, in the place of the persons or objects of another, of 
which the passage in which it occurs treats ; and exhibition of 
them either as subjected to, or exerting an agency proper to 
their nature ; in order to represent, by analogy, the agency 
which those persons or objects, in whose place they are put, 
are to be subjected to or to exert. Thus inthe prediction of the 
destruction of Babylon, Jeremiah li.,a mountain is substituted, 
v. 24-26, in the place of that city. 


« And I will render unto Babylon, and to all the inhabitants of 
Chaldea, all their evil that they have done unto Zion in your sight, 
saith the Lord. 

“ Behold, 1 am against thee, O destroying mountain, saith the Lord, 
which desiroyest all the earth, and I will stretch out my hand upon 
thee, and roll thee down from the rocks, and wili make thee a burnt 
mountain : and they shall not take of thee a stone for a corner, nor a 
stone for foundations ; but thou shalt be desolate for ever, saith the 
Lord.” 


This is not a simile, for there is no comparison instituted 
between Babylon and a mountain. It is not a metaphor, for 
there is no affirmation that Babylon is a mountain, nor any- 
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thing predicated of the mountain, that is not compatible with 
its nature. It is not a personification, for although a personal 
pronoun is applied to the mountain, there is no imputation to 
it of the faculties of an intelligence, but it is treated as a real 
mountain of rocks and stones. It is not an allegory, for there 
is no express affirmation before, or after it, that it is Babylon 
which the mountain denotes ; and that which is affirmed of the 
mountain is not represented as past, but as future. It is a 
substitution, therefore, without a formal notice of it, of a 
mountain in the place of Babylon, in order, by the events that 
are foretold of the one, to represent by analogy those that 
were to befall the other. 

Metonymy is the use of a noun that stands for something 
intimately related to that which is meant to be expressed, 
instead of the noun that literally denotes it; as the head, 
instead of the mind that resides in it. Thus Jerusalem is 
sometimes put for the people that dwell in it; and Babylon 
for its population. 

A synecdoche is the use of a term that properly denotes a 
part of a thing, in place of one that denotes the whole; or of 
one that properly denotes the whole in place of one that de- 
notes only a part; as. genus instead of species; or species 
instead of genus: the hand in place of the person who works 
with it ; and man for the race of both sexes. 

We proceed now to designate the figures of Isaiah, chap. i. 
and refer them to their several classes. We shall quote 
them usually as they are expressed in the common version ; 
and sometimes as they are exhibited by Bishop Lowth, or 
Professor Alexander. 


1. A prosopopeia. “Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, 
for Jehovah speaks,” v. 2. Here, Ist, itis the heavensand the earth 
that are addressed. 2d. They are addressed as though they were 
intelligent, had the organ of hearing, and possessed a knowledge 
of the existence, perfections, and relations of Jehovah. 3d. 
They are summoned to hear what was about to be announced. 
4th. And the reason given for it is, that Jehovah is the Being 
against whom the offence to be related, had been committed. 
It would seem, therefore, as though there could be no diversity 
of views in respect to the nature of this figure, yet it has been 
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very variously construed. Jerome regarded the heavens and 
earth, as used by metonymy for angels and men who dwell 
in them; but that is wholly without authority and absurd ; as 
in the first place, it would be to summon the Israelites who 
were among those who occupied the earth at the period, to 
listen as witnesses, or judges, in respect to their own 
offences ; and next, it would be to summon the heathen as 
witnesses and judges, who neither acknowledged God’s right 
over his people, nor had any knowledge of his existence. But 
God does not appeal to his open and remorseless enemies, as _ 
witnesses against their own crimes. ‘The supposition is. 
incongruous, and would divest the passage of all its grandeur. 

The revolting Israelites could have asked for nothing better 

suited to their views, than that they and their fellow-idolaters 

of the heathen, should be made umpires in their controversy 

with God. But instead of referring the question to them, he 

appeals to the material heavens and earth, the great agents 

through which his bounties as creator, preserver, and bene- 

factor were bestowed on them, as though even they must be 

shocked at the enormity of his people’s rebellion. And thus 

contemplated, it has at once a greatness that befits his majesty, 

and an adaptation to strike and awe the heart, that is worthy 

of his wisdom. 

That the heavens and earth are not used as synonyms of 
angels and men, is seen also from the discrimination of 
the Israelites from the earth, in the figure, as it is used by 
Micah vi. 1, 2. 


“ Arise, plead thou before the mountains, 
And let the hills hear thy voice, 
Hear, O ye mountains, the controversy of Jehovah ; 
And ye, O ye strong foundations of the earth ; 
For Jehovah hath a controversy with his people ; 
And he will plead his cause against Israel.” 


There is no relation in which the foundations of the earth 
can be considered as the representatives of its inhabitants ; 
and the express designation of the Israelites as the guilty 
party in the controversy, which those foundations are to hear, 
makes it certain that they are addressed as a separate 
and independent body, not confounded with that people. 
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The figure is regarded by Vitringa, Rosenmiiler, and 
others, as an apostrophe, which is an equal error ; first, be- 
cause it is the commencement of the discourse of which it is a 
part. An apostrophe never forms the first member of a dis- 
course. It is one of its peculiarities, that it is @ deviation, as 
the term literally denotes, from the main order of the narra- 
tive, argument, or prediction in which it occurs. And next 
because it is always addressed to persons or intelligent 
beings, never, like this figure, to inanimate objects. 

The prosopopeeia is one of the loftiest and most expressive 
of the figures ; and is never used in the sacred writings, ex- 
cept in reference either to the actions of God towards men, 
which are suited to awaken wonder, joy, and praise; or the 
actions of men towards him, that are adapted, by their enormity, 
to excite astonishment. 

2. A hypocatastasis. “I have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against me.”—v. 2. It is 
somewhat more emphatic as translated by Bishop Lowth. 
“T have nourished children and brought them up, and even 
they have revolted from me.” This is not a simile. No 
comparison is made of the children whom God had nourished 
with any other persons, nor are any others mentioned with 
whom they could be compared. It is not a metaphor. As 
children are the subjects of the affirmation, had it been a 
metaphor, the things affirmed of them would have been 
such as are not literally suited to their nature. Being 
nourished, however, and brought up, are proper to children, 
and customary with them; and on having been nourished and 
brought up, their powers are such that they can rebel as the 
Israelites revolted. There is no figure, therefore, in those 
terms; but it is a hypocatastasis, or exhibition of God as 
exerting an agency of one kind towards persons of one class, 
and in one relation, to illustrate his agency towards another 
class of persons in another relation, and show the character of 
their conduct towards him. The care and love which he had 
exeycised towards the Israelites, compared with his dispensa- 
tions towards other nations, were what the care with which 

parents rear their own offspring is, compared with that which 
they take of other children who are under their control. 
The next expression, “ The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 39 
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ass his master’s crib, but Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider,” v. 3, is treated by Theodoret, Jerome, Calvin, 
Cocceius, Vitringa, Lowth, and Alexander, as a comparison. 
It is not a simile, however, but a contrast; it does not affirm a 
resemblance, but a dissimilarity ; and its object is to show that 
the Israelites, in their conduct towards God, did not exhibit even 
such a degree of understanding and consideration, as domesti- 
cated brutes are accustomed to display in their several spheres. 

3, 4, 5. Metaphors, in the words laden, forsaken, 
and gone away backward. “Ah sinful nation; a peo- 
ple laden with iniquity; a seed of evil doers; children 
that are corrupters; they have forsaken the Lord; they have 
contemned the Holy One of Israel, they are gone away back- 
ward.”—v. 4. Their iniquities were not in fact material, 
subject to the law of gravitation, having weight therefore, 
and put on their shoulders, so as to constitute a burden. 
None of the things thus implied in the verb laden, are com- 
patible with their nature. It is not absolutely true, therefore, 
that they were laden with iniquity, and the verb was not em- 
ployed to signify that which it directly expresses ; but instead, 
to indicate in an emphatic manner what it resembles, that 
their iniquity, from its greatness and enormity, was. to their 
souls, what an insupportable burden is to the body. 

In like manner that which is literally denoted by the verb 
forsake, was not physically practicable to the Israelites. They 
could not really desert, or abandon God, and depart from his 
presence ; as he is everywhere, and must, from the necessity 
of his and their nature, behold them without intermission, and 
exercise over them a providential and moral government. 
But that which it denotes, is a withdrawment of the affections 
and thoughts from God, from indifference, aversion, or a love 
of another object, analogous to a desertion and abandonment 
of a finite and corporeal being by a departure from his 
presence to a different scene. And with how much greater 
force it indicates that moral desertion of God, than it could 
have been expressed by terms without a figure ? 

The principle on which the phrase “ gone away backward” 
is used, is the same. That procedure of persons in respect to 
a progress along a path, or highway, which they have under- 
taken, or are bound to make, is used to denote the resembling 
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moral conduct of the Israelites, in respect to God’s command- 
ments. 

6. A hypocatastasis: “Why should ye be stricken any 
more? Ye will revolt more and more.”—v. 5. This ex- 
pression is not metaphorical, inasmuch as beating or scourg- 
ing was not incompatible with their nature. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the Israelites had actually been 
scourged or stricken with a rod, universally, by those who 
had been employed to punish them. That violent, distressing, 
and disgraceful species of infliction, is used to indicate the 
analogous kinds of punishment to which they had been sub- 
jected, that were as torturing and humiliating, as bruising and 
laceration by a scourge. 

The question of the prophet is translated by Jerome, 
Lowth, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and others, “Whereon can ye 
be stricken any more ?” as though the reason for discontinuing 
the chastisement was, either that there could be no sensibility 
to punishment, or else that it could have no efficacy unless it 
were inflicted on a part that had not before been injured. Their 
sensibility to the lash, however, on the parts that had already 
been stricken, could not have been destroyed by the wounds 
and bruises they had received. Instead, they must have 
greatly augmented it. Nor is that the reason given of the 
uselessness of any further scourging, but that it only proved 
the means, from their incorrigibleness, of exciting them to 
greater rebellion. 

7. A hypocatastasis : “ Thewhole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint. From the sole of the foot, even unto the head, 
there is no soundness init ; but wounds, and bruises, and putre- 
fying sores: they have not been closed, neither bound up, 
neither mollified with ointment.”—v. 5, 6. 

This, as was shown in the Analysis of Figures in the Janu- 
ary number, is not a simile ; as no formal comparison is made 
of the Israelites to a person smitten in that manner. Nor is it 
a metaphor; as the injuries ascribed to the body are not 
incompatible with its nature, but are such as are sometimes 
inflicted on men ; and their effects such as naturally result from 
a violent scourging : but it is a substitution of an individual 
and corporeal infliction, in place of the national calamities with 
which the Israelites had been smitten, in order to show, by the 
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very variously construed. Jerome regarded the heavens and 
earth, as used by metonymy for angels and men who dwell 
in them; but that is wholly without authority and absurd ; as 
in the first place, it would be to summon the Israelites who 
were among those who occupied the earth at the period, to 
listen as witnesses, or judges, in respect to their own 
offences ; and next, it would be to summon the heathen as 
witnesses and judges, who neither acknowledged God’s right 
over his people, nor had any knowledge of his existence. But 
God does not appeal to his open and remorseless enemies, as 
witnesses against their own crimes. The supposition is 
incongruous, and would divest the passage of all ite grandeur. 
The revolting Israelites could have asked for nothing better 
suited to their views, than that they and their fellow-idolaters 
of the heathen, should be made umpires in their controversy 
with God. But instead of referring the question to them, he 
appeals to the material heavens and earth, the great agents 
through which hts bounties as creator, preserver, and bene- 
factor were bestowed on them, as though even they must be 
shocked at the enormity of his people’s rebellion. And thus 


contemplated, it has at once a greatness that befits his majesty, 
and an adaptation to strike and awe the heart, that is worthy 
of his wisdom. 

That the heavens and earth are not used as synonyms of 
angels and men, is seen also from the discrimination of 
the Israelites from the earth, in the figure, as it is used by 
Micah vi. 1, 2. 


“ Arise, plead thou before the mountains, 
And let the hills hear thy voice, 
Hear, O ye mountains, the controversy of Jehovah ; 
And ye, O ye strong foundations of the earth ; 
For Jehovah hath a controversy with his people ; 
And he will plead his cause against Israel.” 


There is no relation in which the foundations of the earth 
can be considered as the representatives of its inhabitants; 
and the express designation of the Israelites as the guilty 
party in the controversy, which those foundations are to hear, 
makes it certain that they are addressed as a separate 
and independent body, not confounded with that. people. 
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The figure is regarded by Vitringa, Rosenmiiler, and 
others, as an apostrophe, which is an equal error ; first, be- 
cause it is the commencement of the discourse of which it is a 
part. An apostrophe never forms the first member of a dis- 
course. It is one of its peculiarities, that it is @ deviation, as 
the term literally denotes, from the main order of the narra- 
tive, argument, or prediction in which it occurs. And next 
because it is always addressed to persons or intelligent 
beings, never, like this figure, to inanimate objects. 

The prosopopezia is one of the loftiest and most expressive 
of the figures; and is never used in the sacred writings, ex- 
cept in reference either to the actions of God towards men, 
which are suited to awaken wonder, joy, and praise; or the 
actions of men towards him, that are adapted, by their enormity, 
to excite astonishment. 

2. A hypocatastasis. “I have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against me.”—v. 2. It is 
somewhat more emphatic as translated by Bishop Lowth. 
“T have nourished children and brought them up, and even 
they have revolted from me.” This is not a simile. No 
comparison is made of the children whom God had nourished 
with any other persons, nor are any others mentioned with 
whom they could be compared. It is not a metaphor. As 
children are the subjects of the affirmation, had it been a 
metaphor, the things affirmed of them would have been 
such as are not literally suited to their nature. Being 
nourished, however, and brought up, are proper to children, 
and customary with them; and on having been nourished and 
brought up, their powers are such that they can rebel as the 
Israelites revolted. There is no figure, therefore, in those 
terms; but it is a hypocatastasis, or exhibition of God as 
exerting an agency of one kind towards persons of one class, 
and in one relation, to illustrate his agency towards another 
class of persons in another relation, and show the character of 
their conduct towards him. The care and love which he had 
exercised towards the Israelites, compared with his dispensa- 
tions towards other nations, were what the care with which 
parents rear their own offspring is, compared with that which 
they take of other children who are under their control. 

The next expression, “ The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
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ass his master’s crib, but Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider,” v. 3, is treated by Theodoret, Jerome, Calvin, 
Cocceius, Vitringa, Lowth, and Alexander, as a comparison. 
It is not a simile, however, but a contrast; it does not affirma 
resemblance, but a dissimilarity ; and its object is to show that 
the Israelites, in their conduct towards God, did not exhibit even 
such a degree of understanding and consideration, as domesti- 
cated brutes are accustomed to display in their several spheres. 

3, 4, 5. Metaphors, in the words laden, forsaken, 
and gone away backward. “Ah sinful nation; a peo- 
ple laden with iniquity; a seed of evil doers; children 
that are corrupters; they have forsaken the Lord; they have 
contemned the Holy One of Israel, they are gone away back- 
ward.”—v. 4. Their iniquities were not in fact material, 
subject to the law of gravitation, having weight therefore, 
and put on their shoulders, so as to constitute a burden. 
None of the things thus implied in the verb laden, are com- 
patible with their nature. It is not absolutely true, therefore, 
that they were laden with iniquity, and the verb was not em- 
ployed to signify that which it directly expresses ; but instead, 
to indicate in an emphatic manner what it resembles, that 
their iniquity, from its greatness and enormity, was to their 
souls, what an insupportable burden is to the body. 

In like manner that which is literally denoted by the verb 
forsake, was not physically practicable to the Israelites. They 
could not really desert, or abandon God, and depart from his 
presence ; as he is everywhere, and must, from the necessity 
of his and their nature, behold them without intermission, and 
exercise over them a providential and moral government. 
But that which it denotes, is a withdrawment of the affections 
and thoughts from God, from indifference, aversion, or a love 
of another object, analogous to a desertion and abandonment 
of,a finite and corporeal being by a departure from his 
presence to a different scene. And with how much greater 
force it indicates that moral desertion of God, than it could 
have been expressed by terms without a figure ? 

The principle on which the phrase “ gone away backward” 
is used, is the same. That procedure of persons in respect to 
a progress along a path, or highway, which they have under- 
taken, or are bound to make, is used to denote the resembling 
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moral conduct of the Israelites, in respect to God’s command- 
ments. . | 

6. A hypocatastasis: “Why should ye be stricken any 
more? Ye will revolt more and more.”—v. 5. This ex- 
pression is not metaphorical, inasmuch as beating or scourg- 
ing was not incompatible with their nature. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the Israelites had actually been 
scourged or stricken with a rod, universally, by those who 
had been employed to punish them. That violent, distressing, 
and disgraceful species of infliction, is used to indicate the 
analogous kinds of punishment to which they had been sub- 
jected, that were as torturing and humiliating, as bruising and 
laceration by a scourge. 

The question of the prophet is translated by Jerome, 
Lowth, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and others, “Whereon can ye 
be stricken any more ?” as though the reason for discontinuing 
the chastisement was, either that there could be no sensibility 
to punishment, or else that it could have no efficacy unless it 
were inflicted on a part that had not before been injured. Their 
sensibility to the lash, however, on the parts that had already 
been stricken, could not have been destroyed by the wounds 
and bruises they had received. Instead, they must have 
greatly augmented it. Nor is that the reason given of the 
uselessness of any further scourging, but that it only proved 
the means, from their incorrigibleness, of exciting them to 
greater rebellion. 

7. A hypocatastasis : “ Thewhole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint. From the sole of the foot, even unto the head, 
there is no soundness in it ; but wounds, and bruises, and putre- 
fying sores: they have not been closed, neither bound up, 
neither mollified with ointment.”—-v. 5, 6. 

This, as was shown in the Analysis of Figures in the Janu- 
ary number, is not a simile ; as no formal comparison is made 
of the Israelites to a person smitten in that manner. Nor is it 
a metaphor; as the injuries ascribed to the body are not 
incompatible with its nature, but are such as are sometimes 
inflicted on men; and their effects such as naturally result from 
a violent scourging : but it is a substitution of an individual 
and corporeal infliction, in place of the national calamities with 
which the Israelites had been smitten, in order to show, by the 
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terrible punishments under which they had already continued 
incorrigible, the hopelessness of their being reformed by any 
further chastisements. 

This passage is not only regarded by some as a metaphor, 
of which it has none of the characteristics, but also as sym- 
bolical ; the body being held to’ stand for the soul; and its 
wounds, bruises, and sores, its sickness and faintness, for analo- 
gous diseases of the mind. But it is wholly unauthorized, and 
in violation of the laws both of symbolization and of language. 
The body and its wounds are not used as. symbols: Ist, be- 
cause symbols were either naturally or supernaturally ex- 
hibited to the senses of the prophets. They are always 
represented as being beheld by them. But no such person as 
is described in this passage, was present to Isaiah, either 
literally, or in vision. The assumption is wholly gratuitous, 
and inconsistent with the representation. It might as well be 
supposed that the ox and the ass were present with him, their 
owners and crib, the rulers of Sodom and people of Gomor- 
rah, the new moon and feasts, the sabbaths and fasts, and all 
the other agents, objects, and times that are mentioned in the 
chapter. 

Next, because the assumption is inconsistent with the sym- 
bolic office which these writers ascribe to the wounded and 
fainting body. They regard it as representing the moral 
disorders and corruption, not only of the whole Israelitish 
nation, but of men universally. But if the body is used as a 
symbol of the soul, and its wounds and bruises as symbols of 
the soul’s moral condition; then it must be regarded as the 
representative of its own soul only, not of the souls of other 
persons: and especially of persons whose bodies, in place of 
being torn with a scourge in punishment of their transgres- 
sions, have suffered no such infliction, but are in health. To 
suppose that the wounded body can be a symbol, not only of 
its own soul, but of souls of others also, and of a whole peo- 
ple, is to ascribe to it—Ist, two offices ; 2d, two offices that 
are wholly dissimilar; and, 3d,an office—the second—that is 
inconsistent with analogy; each of which is impossible. 
When a living human being is used as a symbol of other 
human beings, it is always as a representative of their whole 
persons, body and soul; when the soul alone is used as a 
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symbol, it is of souls only, separated like itself by death from 
the body ; and when the body, apart from the soul, is employ- 
ed as a representative, as in the vision of the slain witnesses, 
it is of the dead bodies only of men like itself; and that mode 
of representation is required by analogy. The relation of 
one’s body to his mind is such, that a condition or affection of 
the first, may be with propriety used to symbolize a resem- 
bling condition or affection of the other ; but there is no such 
relation between the body of one individual, and the minds of 
other persons, that his corporeal state or affections can be 
taken as a representative of their intellectual and moral con- 
dition. The whole Israelitish people were not always in a 
mental and moral disorder, answering to a bodily fever, 
whenever one of them was seized with such a disease. They 
were not all deprived of some one of their intellectual facul- 
ties, that bears an analogy to a bodily organ or limb, when- 
ever one of their number lost one of his limbs or organs. 
There was no such correspondence between their general 
mental state, and the condition of any individual body, 
diseased or well. 

And, finally, the assumption that it is a symbol, is as in- 
consistent with the design of the passage as it is with the laws 
of symbolization and figures. The object is, not to represent 
the depravity of the Israelites, but to exemplify and illustrate 
the greatness of the evils which had been inflicted on them in 
punishment of their sins. Others ascribe that meaning to the 
passage by what they denominate the spiritual import of the 
terms. The theory on which they proceed is, in fact, however, 
the same. They assume that the body of the stricken and lace- 
rated individual was the symbol of his soul ; and then that his 
soul was the symbol of the souls of the whole body of the Israel- 
ites, and mankind at large. There is no other process by 
which they can invest the passage with such a function. If 
the body is not used as a symbol, then the whole meaning is 
couched in its mere terms. But there is no law of language 
by which the assertion, “The whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart faint; from the sole of the foot even unto the 
head there is no soundness in it, but wounds, and bruises, and 
putrefying sores: they have not been closed, neither bound 
up, neither mollified with ointment,” can mean that men uni- 
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versally, or the Israelitish nation, were in a moral state analo- 
gous to the condition of such a body. That is not what is 
literally affirmed by the language ; and there is no figure by 
which it can acquire such a meaning. If a comparison had 
been instituted between a body in such a condition, and the 
moral state of the mind, it would only have affirmed that the 
one resembled the other; it could not have indicated that that 
condition of the body actually denoted such a state of the 
mind. Nor had the words sick, faint, wounds, bruises, and 
sores been used metaphorically, could they have signified 
that the minds of the Israelites were in a condition like that 
of a body bruised and lacerated by a scourge in such a man- 
ner; for the body was the subject of the affections expressed 
by those terms, not the souls of the Israelites; nor the soul 
even of the individual of whom the affirmations are made. 
Nor is there any other figure that could give them such an 
import. Under every tropical form, it would still be the body, 
not the mind, of which the affirmation would be made, 
There is no mode in which the condition of the body could 
actually denote the condition of the mind, but by making the 
body itself the representative of it; and it is on that false 
and absurd assumption that the theory of what is called a spi- 
ritual sense proceeds in this and all other instances; and it 
is at once one of the most groundless, the most monstrous, 
and the most pernicious perversions of the word of God of 
which interpreters are guilty. 

8. Metonymy. “ Your country is desolate ; your cities are 
burned with fire; your land, strangers devour it in your pre- 
sence ; and it is desolate,” v. 7. The first expressions are more 
emphatic without the verbs which are supplied in our version. 
Professor Alexander translates it thus: “ Your land, a waste ! 
your towns, burnt with fire! your ground, before you, stran- 
gers are devouring, a waste!” Here the ground, or gardens 
and cultivated fields, are put for their fruits and crops; as it 
was that which it yielded, which the invaders eat up. There 
is a climax in the description. First, the invading armies had 
made their land a waste by cutting down the fruit-trees, 
burning the crops, destroying the habitations, and spreading 
the country with devastation. ' Next, the cities had been cap- 
tured and burned. Thirdly, the conquerors were gathering and 
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eating up the fruits of the gardens, vineyards, and fields that 
had been spared from wanton destruction. And finally, v. 8, 
the population of the capital had, under these inflictions, 
dwindled to a small “remnant.” To take the verb devour as 
used metaphorically, to which there is no obstacle in the 
expression itself, were to make the description a repetition of 
that already given,—“ your land, a waste,” and that which fol- 
lows,—“ a waste ;” except that it would exhibit the devouring 
as still going on, instead of being already accomplished, as 
those terms represent. Jerome supposed this passage might 
also be taken figuratively of sinners, who, in their apostasy 
from God, are left as our first parents were, to the dominion 
of evil dispositions, or perhaps he meant angels, so that “all the 
noble faculties with which they are endowed become a waste, 
are burnt by the fire of the devil, and become a prey as it 
were to wild beasts.” Possumus autem hec tropologice de 
peccatoribus accipere, qui de sanctitate pristina corruerunt, 
postquam contrariis fuerint traditi potestatibus, quod omnia 
eorum bona veniunt ad desertum, et prioris justitize Deus non 
recordetur, et igne diaboli omnia succendantur, et sint pabu- 
lum bestiarum. There is no species of figure, however, by 
which it can be made the vehicle of such a representation. In 
assigning to it such an office, he in fact treats it as though 
the land of Judea, its cities, and its fruits, were symbols of 
mankind as fallen beings; which, as in respect to the preced- 
ing verse, is wholly without authority, and inconsistent with 
the laws of symbolization. 

9. A simile. “ Your land, strangers devour it in your pre- 
sence; a waste, as overthrown by strangers,” v.7. The mode 
in which the land was stripped of its fruits and made a waste, is 
compared to that in which a country is devastated bya foreign 
people, who march into it, and seize whatever they can 
appropriate to their own use—fruits, flocks, herds, merchan- 
dise, arms, gold, and silver, and wantonly destroy whatever, 
if left uninjured, would be of service to the possessors who 
survive ; fruit-trees, vines, crops, implements, dwellings, forti- 
fications. . 

10. An elliptical metaphor. “ And the daughter of Zion is 
left as a cottage in a vineyard; as a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers; as a besieged city,” v. 8. The daughter Zion, 
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or daughter of Zion, is used here by a metaphor for the 
population of the city, though the affirmation that she is a 
daughter, with which the passage would have been introduced, 
had the figure been complete, is omitted. Itis by many inter- 
preters, indeed, Jerome, Theodoret, Vitringa, Le Clerc, Rosen- 
miiller, regarded as denoting the material city Jerusalem ; 
and it is sometimes used in that manner, as in Lamentations 
ii. 8, 9, 10, where the daughter of Zion is distinguished from 
her king, princes, elders, prophets, and virgins. The daughter 
Jerusalem is sometimes employed to denote the literal city. 
“ All that pass by clap their hands at thee ; they hiss and wag 
their head at the daughter of Jerusalem, saying, is this the 
city that men call the perfection of beauty?” Lam. ii. v. 15. 
In other instances, however, it is used to denote the population 
of the city. “ Loose thyself from the bonds of thy neck, O cap- 
tive daughter of Zion; for thus saith the Lord, ye have sold 
yourselves for naught, and ye shall be redeemed without 
money,” Isaiah lii. 2,3. “Behold, also, the Lord hath proclaimed 
unto the end of the world; Say ye to the daughter of Zion, 
Behold thy salvation cometh; Behold, his reward is with him, 
and his work before him. And they shall call them, The holy 
people, The redeemed of the Lord,” Isaiah lxii.11, 12. Here 
the daughter of Zion, to whom the proclamation is to be made 
at the ends of the earth, stands obviously, not for the material 
city, but for the Israelites in remote countries who are to 
return, become her inhabitants, and be called the holy people. 
And it is used in that sense in this passage undoubtedly, from 
the next verse, in which it is clear that the people, not the 
literal city, are the subject of the comparison. “ Except the 
Lord of hosts had left unto us a very small remnant, we should 
have been as Sodom, we should have been like unto Gomor- 
rah.” “The small remnant” that was thus left, was not a 
remnant of the material city, nor a remnant of Judea, for the 
whole city remained and the whole country, although it was 
laid waste ; but it was the small body of the people who had 
escaped slaughter, famine, and captivity ; and it is in that 
respect that they are compared to a .deserted booth and 
lodge, and to a city that has been besieged. 

11, 12, 13, 14, 15. Similes; a comparison of the daughter 
of Zion, or people of Jerusalem, to a cottage, to a lodge, and 
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a besieged city ; and of the completeness with which they 
would all have been swept away, had not God left a small 
remnant, to the destruction with which Sodom and Gomorrah 
were overwhelmed. “The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage 
in a vineyard,—as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers; as a 
besieged city. Except the Lord of hosts had left unto us a 
very small remnant, we should have been as Sodom; we 
should have been like unto Gomorrah,” v. 8, 9. 

16. An apostrophe. “ Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers 
of Sodom: give ear unto the law of our God, ye people of 
Gomorrah,” v. 10. The prophet here turns*from a narrative 
or description, in the first and third person, of the sins and 
punishments of the Israelites and inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and people of that city, and makes a direct address to them, 
which is the peculiarity of an apostrophe. 

17, 18. Metaphors; in the denomination of the rulers of 
Jerusalem, the rulers of Sodom ; and the people of that city, 
the people of Gomorrah, v. 10. That they are the rulers and 
people of Jerusalem whom those terms are employed to 
denote, is apparent from the consideration that Sodom and 
Gomorrah were no longer in existence, and had no rulers 
therefore, and people who could hear the word which the 
prophet uttered ; and from the actions that are ascribed to the 
persons addressed,—treading his courts, offering sacrifices and 
oblations, of which Jerusalem alone was the scene, and ob- 
serving moons and sabbaths which were peculiar to the 
Israelites. 

The laws of these several figures thus render the meaning 
of the expressions in which they occur certain, and refute the 
false constructions that have been put on them. To know, 
however, what the reasons were that God inflicted those evils, 
is as essential in order to a full comprehension of the passage, 
as a just understanding is of the figures. Why then was it, 
that God poured on his own chosen people such a storm of 
calamities? Not as were the losses and sufferings of Job, to 
test the genuineness of their love. Not like the trial of 
Abraham, to cause it to be seen whether they had a perfect 
faith. Not like the necessities and dangers to which the 
Israelites were subjected in the wilderness, to prove them, and 
lead them to show what was intheir hearts. That great ques- 
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tion had, in a large degree, already been tried, and had issued in 
their open rebellion. But they were inflicted on them 
as revolters ; in expression of God’s displeasure; in punish- 
ment of their sins; in confutation of their false doctrines. It 
was because they had “ forsaken the Lord; they had contemned 
the Holy One of Israel; they had gone away backward.” 
These avenging judgments served also to demonstrate a truth 
of the utmost moment to be verified and felt, in order that the 
measures of his mercy that were ultimately to be adopted, 
might be understood ;—that the most dreadful individual and 
national punishments were wholly inefficacious to their refor- 
mation ;—that the most awful manifestations of his wrath 
failed even to bring them to a realization that they had for- 
feited his favor by their transgressions ; for they still trod his 
courts, offered sacrifices, and observed moons and sabbaths, 
as though those external acts were all the homage that was 
due to him, or could be necessary to secure his blessing. 

But where lay the necessity that God should manifest his 
displeasure at their sins by those punishments? To vindicate 
his rights, and manifest his righteousness. The evils with 
which they had been smitten, were identically those, which, 
at the institution of the.law, were threatened, should they 
revolt. 


* The Lord shall cause thee to be smitten before thine enemies ; 
thou shalt go out one way against them, and flee seven ways before 
them ; and shalt be removed into all the kingdoms of the earth. . . . 
Thou shalt build an house, and thou shalt not dwell therein ; thou 
shalt plant a vineyard, and shalt not gather the grapes thereof; The 
fruit of thy land and all thy labors, shall a nation which thou know- 
est not, eat up; and thou shalt only be oppressed and cursed 
always. . . The Lord shall smite thee in the knees and in the legs 
with a sore botch that cannot be healed, from the sole of thy foot, unto 
the top of thy head. .... The Lord shall bring a nation against 
thee from far ;—and he shall eat the fruit of thy cattle, and the fruit 
of thy land, until thou be destroyed. He shall not leave thee corn, 
wine, or oil, the increase of thy kine, or flocks of thy sheep, until 
he have destroyed thee. And he shall besiege thee in all thy gates, 
until all thy high and fenced walls come down wherein thou 
trustedst, throughout all thy land; and he shall besiege thee in 
all thy gates throughout all thy land.” —Deuteronomy, xxviii. 
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These modes of punishment were chosen, doubtless, not only 
because of their higher adaptation than any others, to awe the 
Israelites, restrain, and correct them ; but because they formed 
a refutation of the assumptions on which they, as well as the 
heathens around them, proceeded in their homage of the false 
gods to which they apostatized. It was the belief of the 
pagans, that each god, if in his power, gave prosperity to his 
worshippers, and defended them from their enemies. They 
accordingly considered a war between nations worshipping 
different gods, as in fact a war between their gods, and the 
triumph of the conquerors, as demonstrating that their god 
was stronger than the deity of the vanquished. ‘This is seen 
from Sennacherib’s message to Hezekiah and the people of 
Jerusalem. It was a defiance of the God of Israel, and the 
expected triumph over the Jews, it was held, would be a tri- 
umph of the Assyrian deity over him. “Whom hast thou 
reproached and blasphemed ; and against whom hast thou 
exalted thy voice, and lifted up thine eyes on high? Against 
the Holy One of Israel.”—chap. xxxvii. 23. The worshippers 
of idols looked to their deities, in like manner, for prosperity 
and happiness in peace, and referred all their blessings and 
enjoyments to their bounty. 

It was indispensable, therefore, to the vindication of God’s 
rights, and manifestation of the truth, that this falsehood should 
be publicly refuted. Had he left his revolting people to go on 
without punishment, or had he exempted them from punish- 
ment in those forms, it would have been in effect to verify 
their pretences, and confirm them in their apostasy. But that 
would have been as inconsistent with his station as moral 
governor, as rebellion was with theirs as his subjects. It is 
not a question of mere power or arbitrary choice, whether he 
establishes a government or not over his moral creatures. It 
is not a matter of indifference, caprice, or mere expediency, 
whether he exercises a government in which he asserts such 
rights, and enjoins such services ; or whether he enforces or 
not the laws which he enacts. It is, necessary in order to his 
perfection. It is, in the sphere in which he acts, as indispen- 
sable to his infinite holiness, as obedience to his laws is to the 
virtue of those on whom he imposes them. He can no more 
omit it, without the loss of his rectitude, than they can omit 
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obedience, without a loss of theirs. This truth needs to be 
seen and felt in all its greatness and awfulness, in order to an 
understanding of his government. It lies at the foundation of 
all his acts as lawgiver, rewarder, and avenger. It is the 
ground of the necessity of an expiation by a substitute in 
order to the deliverance of offenders from punishment, and 
restoration to his favor. 

Such then being the moral necessity, that God should treat 
his creatures according to their conduct towards him as law- 
giver, and the ground of his procedure in these avenging 
providences ;—three great truths are announced in these pas- 
sages, that unfold the objects of his present administration, and 
are essential to be discerned and realized in order to a com- 
prehension of his subsequent judgments on the Israelites, and 
the great measures of mercy which he reveals towards them 
and the Gentiles, that are to follow in a future age. First. 
That they were inflicted on them in punishment of their sins. 
Secondly. That God, in inflicting them, asserted and enforced 
his rights, manifested his righteousness, and confuted their 
false pretences in respect to their idols. Thirdly. That such 
was their alienation from him, that punishments were wholly 
inefficacious to reform them. Or contemplated in the opposite 
direction : God by those avenging judgments publicly confuted 
the assumptions on which they were proceeding: First. 
That a large part of his laws were not really obligatory, nor 
consistent with their well-being, but might be violated with 
impunity ; such especially as those that prohibit oppression, 
robbery, and murder. Secondly. That he could have no 
cause for displeasure with them, while they observed the ex- 
ternal services which he enjoins, such as offering sacrifices, 
and observing new moons and sabbaths. Thirdly. That no 
renovation of their hearts by the Holy Spirit was necessary 
to fit them for his acceptance. The grounds on which they 
were proceeding, were thus the direct opposites of the eternal 
truths on which God founds his government, and the great 
questions between them ;—whether he is the only deity; 
whether he is the giver of the blessings of providence; 
whether he possesses the rights which he asserts; and whether 
their doctrines respecting their idols were true, or not, were 
put by him to a practical trial, and all the prerogatives 
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maintained and facts verified, that need to be seen and 
felt, in order to a just understanding of his righteousness, wis- 
dom, and grace. 

19. A metaphor in the word full. “To what purpose is 
the multitude of your sacrifices unto me, saith the Lord? I 
am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts,” v. 11. That which is here affirmed of God is not 
consistent with his nature, and cannot have been literally 
true; the figure is used to show that he was as wholly without 
delight in their sacrifices, as men are without desire for food, 
and ability to enjoy it, when they have eaten to satiety. 

20. A synecdoche. “When you come to appear before me, 
who hath required this at your hand, to tread my courts,” v. 
12. The hand was not the member by which they entered 
the courts of the temple. The special office it filled there, 
in respect to the worship, was the presentation of sacri- 
fices. It is the member, however, by which external services 
or works are generally performed, and it is for that reason, in 
conformity with common usage, put for the whole person. 

21. A metaphor in the verb “bear,” as translated by Vi- 
tringa, Rosenmiiller, Professor Alexander, and others. “ Bring 
no more vain oblations. Incense is an abomination to me; 
new moon and sabbath, the calling of the assemblies; I can 
not bear iniquity and holy day,” v. 13. The word “ bear,” in 
the sense of supporting a weight, is not applicable to God, nor 
to acts of worship. It is employed metaphorically to indicate 
that the feelings with which God regarded their hypocritical 
services, were analogous to the sensation which men expe- 
rience when subjected to an oppressive burden. 

22, 23, 24. Metaphors. The passage is translated by Pro- 
fessor Alexander thus: “ Your new moons, and your convo- 
cations my soul hateth; they have become a burden on me; 
I am weary of bearing,” v. 14. Bishop Lowth’s version of 
the metaphorical expressions is the same. “They have be- 
come a burden upon me: Iam weary of bearing them.” The 
terms burden, weary, and bearing, are here used in the same 
manner as the verb bear in the preceding verse. They are 
not literally applicable to God, but are employed to signify, 
that in place of being acceptable, the new moons and assem- 
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blies of the Israelites, were to him, what an insupportable 
burden is to a human being. 

25, 26. Metaphors. “And when ye spread forth your 
hands, I will hide mine eyes from you; yea, when ye make 
many prayers, I will not hear,” v. 15. Hiding the eyes, and 
refusing to hear, are acts that are not appropriate to God. 
He uses them to show that he was as averse to accept and 
grant their supplications, as a human being is to comply with 
the entreaties of one whom he refuses to see and hear. 

27. A hypocatastasis. “Your hands are full of blood. 
Wash you: make you clean,” v. 15, 16. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the hands of all the Israelites were, at the moment 
when this was addressed to them, or when assembled for his 
worship, either literally full of blood, or stained with it. It is 
not that, accordingly, that is really imputed to them; nor are 
washing and purifying the acts that are required of them ; but 
having blood in the hands, is put for the sin of bloodshedding ; 
and washing away its stains for repentance and reformation. 
Exterior defilement, which was the usual attendant of murder, 
is ascribed to them, therefore, to indicate in an emphatic 
manner, that they were bloodshedders; and the command to 
wash and make themselves clean, employed instead of an 
exhortation to reformation. 

Vitringa regarded the representation that blood was in 
their hands as metaphorical. It was not, however, inconsis- 
tent with their nature, that they should have been stained with 
blood. The impossibility was one of degree, not of kind. If 
all could not have had their hands full of blood, or stained with 
it, many of them might. Calvin, Vitringa, and Rosenmiiller, 
regarded the blood in their hands, as put for every species 
of violent crime, such as plunder, extortion, and the oppression 
of the friendless and poor. But that is inconsistent with 
analogy. As blood is not necessarily nor ordinarily shed in 
theft, extostion, and the oppression of widows and orphans, it 
has no adaptation to indicate those crimes. To represent the 
hands of persons, however, as full of blood, is to signify in the 
most impressive manner that they are murderers; and a 
command to wash it off, the duty and necessity of repentance 
and reformation ; and that is the principle on which the acts 
are used. The stain of blood is put for the sin and guilt of 
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2 shedding it ; and washing it away, for purification from that 
sin; and the figure by which they fulfil that office, is the 

r hypocatastasis. 
28. A metaphor. “ Put away the evil of your doings from 
1 before mine eyes,” v.16. They could not literally remove 
| the crimes which they had perpetrated from God’s presence 
1 and notice, as though they had a material nature, and were 


lodged in some place at the temple. They were commanded 
to remove them, as they would remove a forbidden object 
from the sanctuary or sacred courts, to denote that they 
should put away their guilt by repentance, and offering sacri- 
fice, in order to forgiveness, which was the mode in which 
the evil of acts that had already been exerted, was to be put 
away. 

29, 30, 31, 32, 33. Comparisons preceded by as and like. 
“Cease to do evil; learn to do well: seek judgment; relieve 
; the oppressed ; judge the fatherless; plead for the widow. 
. Come, now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord. 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. 
If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the 
land,” v. 16-19. Here, again, is a confutation of the false 
assumption on which they were proceeding, that a hypocritical 
service of mere external rites was all the homage that was 
due to him. The reason that he would not accept their 
sacrifices nor hear their prayers was, that they were so false 
in their acts, and guilty of such crimes in other relations, as to 
make the pretence of their worshipping him a consummate 
affront. They had, however, but to repent of their sins, 
reform, and offer him a pure homage, and great as their 
offences were, he would forgive them, and restore to them 
the gifts, peace, and prosperity which he had withdrawn from 
them. What a majestic assurance! No sentiment ever 
uttered by uninspired lips, approaches it in greatness and 
beauty! “Come, now, let us reason together.” Let us test 
the validity of the grounds on which I reject your false hom- 
age; offer the prescribed worship in the awe, humbleness, 
penitence, faith, and love, that are required, and you will be 
accepted, and blessed. Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
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they shall be as wool!” What a rebuke to their hypocrisy 
and alienation! What a grandeur of truth and grace! 
What a support to faith! How many of God’s people, trem- 
bling under a sense of their sins, have heard in it the accents 
of their forgiveness and acceptance—have been filled and 
transported by it with the realization that Christ’s sacrifice is 
adequate to the expiation of all their guilt—that God’s 
compassions are more than equal to the forgiveness of their 
sins ! 

34, 35. There are two metaphors also in the passage : in the 
expressions, “ They shall be white as snow,” “they shall be” 
white “as wool.” Their sins could not literally acquire that 
color, as it can only be a quality of material things. It is 
affirmed of them metaphorically, to indicate that their sins 
would cease to be a ground to them of condemnation and 
punishment, as completely as though they were converted into 
spotless innocence! What a beautiful representation of the 
efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice! What an impressive assurance 
of the perfect forgiveness and acceptance of those who re- 
pent and believe ! 

36. The next also is a metaphor in the word devour, “ But 
if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured by the sword, for 
the mouth of the Lord speaks.”—v. 20. The sword does not, 
like a wild beast, literally eat or devour those whom it slays. 
That act is ascribed to it, to express the eagerness and abso- 
luteness with which they would be slaughtered by their 
enemies. 

37, 38, 39. The figures of the next verse also are metaphors, 
in the words, harlot, full, and lodged. “ How is the faithful 
city become an harlot! It was full of judgment ; righteousness 
lodged in it; but now, murderers.”—v. 21. The city which 
was once faithful to its covenant, is now denominated a harlot, 
to signify that it had apostatized from Jehovah to the worship 
of false gods, like a woman who deserts her husband, and joins 
herself to men who have no rights over her, and with whom 
her connexion is an atrocious crime. The city had not been 
full of judgment, in the form in which space is filled with an 
element that pervades it. The expression is used to indicate 
that judgment,—the judicial support and enforcement of the 
law,—had abounded in it, and been characteristic of its rulers. 
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Righteousness in like manner is said to have “lodged in it,” 
like a person who had his settled residence there, to denote 
that it was an habitual and conspicuous trait of its inhabitants. 

40. A hypocatastasis; “Thy silver is become dross ; thy 
wine mixed with water.”—v. 22. This is denominated by 
Calvin and Vitringa a metaphor ; but there cannot be a meta- 
phor in the affirmation that silver is converted into dross, and 
wine mixed with water, as they are processes of which they 
are susceptible. Silver may be mixed with alloy, or converted 
by chemical agents into dross; and wine may be weakened 
by water. The supposition that the figure is a metaphor is 
inconsistent also with the import which they ascribe to the 
language, as both regard the silver and wine as representa- 
tives; Calvin of the moral state of the inhabitants, Vitringa 
of the princes who are described in the next verse. But if 
silver and wine were the subjects of the predicates, as they 
would be were the affirmations metaphorical, they would 
also be the subjects of that which the affirmations denote, and 
the meaning would be nothing more than that their silver 
was like dross, and their wine as though it were mixed with 
water. 

But the silver and wine cannot have been used metaphori- 
cally, even if the dross and water were employed in that man- 
ner ; inasmuch as they are the subjects of the predicates, not 
the predicates themselves, in which the metaphor always lies. 
Instead, they are substitutes of analogous things in the people 
of Jerusalem ; the one of-that which seemed the most precious 
and brilliant ; the other of that which promised to be the most 
agreeable and exhilarating. The sense is given substantially 
by Calvin, though he mistook the nature of the figure. “The 
prophet speaks metaphorically, and shows by these similes, 
that although the aspect of things was not wholly altered, yet 
the state was changed and deteriorated, so as to be quite unlike 
what it had formerly been ; for he says that that which now 
glittered was alloy instead of silver, and the mere color of the 
wine remained without its flavor. Though they keptup a flashy 
appearance, there was nothing in them that was genuine.” 

41,42. The next are metaphors in the verbs follow and 
come, “Thy princes are rebellious, and companions of 
thieves ; every one loveth gifts, and followeth after rewards ; 
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they judge not the fatherless ; neither doth the cause of the 
widow come before them,” v. 23. They did not literally 
follow rewards, as a sportsman follows game that flies; as 
rewards make no such movement. The verb is used to indi- 
cate that they sought them with the eagerness and activity with 
which men in a chase endeavor to overtake the animals that run 
from them, or victors in a battle pursue their fugitive enemies. 
In like manner the cause of the widow does not literally come 
before rulers by its own volition, as a plaintiff goes before a 
judge, to seek redress from injury. The figure is used to 
signify that the venality and injustice of the rulers was so 
notorious, that widows did not pretend to appeal to them for 
protection from oppressors. 

Here the great fact which had before been indicated, v. 15, 
16, 17, is again shown, that apostasy from God to idolatry, is 
always and naturally associated with every species of crime to- 
wards men. And one of the reasons is, which it is of the utmost 
importance to understand, as it exemplifies a great law of the 
divine administration—that God withholds from them his Spirit, 
and leaves them to the dominion of the passions and princi- 
ples, under which they act in their revolt from him, that they 
may exemplify their nature in the agency to which they lead. 
This we are expressly taught by the apostle, in the explana- 
tion he gives, Rom. i. 18-32, of the horrible crimes which 
pagans perpetrated towards one another. Because when 
they knew God, they did not glorify him as God, nor like to 
retain the knowledge of him, but became vain in their 
imagination, and changed the glory of his incorruptible 
nature, into the likeness of corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things; therefore he gave 
them over to a reprobate mind, and left them to show the true 
character of their evil affections, in the shameful and malig- 
nant actions to which they prompt. And he abandoned them 
thus to themselves, that they might act out their principles, 
and show their genuine character in their fruits, not merely in 
punishment of them, but in justice to himself. Had he 
restrained them by his providence and Spirit, it would have 
been to misrepresent their principles, by exhibiting them as 
generating the same actions as are enjoined and prompted 
by his law; and thereby expose his wisdom to doubt, by 
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causing it to seem that the religion he institutes, is no more 
favorable to virtue than the idolatry which he prohibits. To 
exercise an administration that should in that manner confound 
good and evil, and overturn his throne, were infinitely incon- 
sistent with his perfections. He was under a moral necessity, 
therefore, of leaving the worshippers of false deities to the 
sway of their principles, and causing their nature to be pub- 
licly manifested in their fruits; that their contrariety to his 
law might bé seen, and his righteousness and wisdom vindi- 
cated and manifested in their beauty and greatness. 

43. A metaphor: “ Therefore saith the Lord, the Lord of 
Hosts, the Mighty One of Israel, Ah! I will ease me of mine 
adversaries ; and avenge me of mine enemies ;” v. 24. His 
adversaries were not actually a burden to him, or annoyance, 
as an odious enemy is to a human being. He could not lite- 
rally ease, free himself, or comfort himself from them, as it is 
sometimes translated. The expression is used, doubtless, to 
signify that he would cast them off as a people, and put an 
end thereby to their hypocritical worship, as human rulers 
relieve themselves from their revolting subjects, by disfran- 
chising and exiling them. 

44, 45,46. Metaphors: “And I will turn my hand upon 
thee, and purely purge away thy dross, and take away all thy 
tin ;” v. 25. To turn his hand upon men is not literally ap- 
propriate to God, who is a Spirit. That mode of expression 
is employed to indicate that he would exercise a direct and 
extraordinary providence over them, as a metallurgist takes 
metal into his hands, and has it under his immediate manage- 
ment, when he proceeds to purify it from alloy. On the other 
hand, it was not consonant to their nature, that God should 
purge dross, and take tin from them. They were not ele- 
ments of their minds or bodies. These terms are used to 
denote, that he would purify them from the analogous moral 
qualities which he had before ascribed to them, as a metal- 
lurgist purifies metal from alloy. 

47,48. Next follow two similes, preceded by “ds.” “ And 
I will restore thy judges as at the first; and thy counsellors 
as at the beginning. Afterwards thou shalt be called, the 
city of righteousness; the faithful city ;” v.26. Its judges 
are to be such as they were when the city kept its allegiance 
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to God, and was “ full of judgment ;” and its counsellors such 
as they were when “ righteousness lodged in it.” 

49. A metaphor in the verb redeemed : “ And Zion shall be 
redeemed in judgment, and those who are returned to her, in 
righteousness ;” v. 27. That is the meaning of the word ren- 
dered in our version, converts. It is translated by Lowth, 
“Sion shall be redeemed in judgment, and her captives in 
righteousness.” Rosenmiiller regards Zion as put for the Is- 
raelites. Itis, however, not only without authority, but incon- 
sistent with the discrimination of the city from those who are 
to be restored to it from captivity. If Zion stands for the 
Israelites, then those who are to be restored to Zion are to be 
restored to the Israelites, and cannot, therefore, be Israelites, 
but must be Gentiles, which is.absurd, as they have never be- 
longed to that people, and is irreconcilable with the whole 
strain of the passage, which treats of the Israelites. There is 
no reference to Gentiles, except as the agents by whom the 
evils with which the Israelites were overwhelmed were inflict- 
ed. The word redeemed is not used literally, to denote a 
deliverance from the hands of conquerors, or owners, like a 
captive or slave, by the gift of an equivalent ; but to signify 
that Zion and those who are to be restored to her from their 
dispersion, are to be delivered from the thraldom in which 
they are held by payment to their enemies of the judgments 
that were due to them, and manifestation of God’s righteous- 
ness in requiting their evil- This redemption of Zion and 
her restored people in judgment and righteousness, is wholly 
different from the purification of the Israelites from dross and 
tin. The latter is a moral renovation; the other a deliver- 
ance from the power of their enemies. 

49, 50. Metaphors in the use of breaking and forsake: 
“And the breaking of the transgressors and of the sinners 
shall be together, and they that forsake the Lord shall be 
consumed.” The word expressed by destruction in the com- 
mon version, denotes breaking. It is rendered by Calvin and 
Vitringa contritio, crushing ; by Cocceius fractio, breaking ; 
and this is given as its equivalent by Professor Alexander. 
The figure is like the symbolical representation in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream of the destruction of the image by the descent 
on it of the stone cut out of the mountain, which broke it in 
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pieces, that it become like the chaff of the summer threshing 
floors, The persons whose destruction is here foreshown, are 
probably the same as those represented by the image; and 
the metaphor is used to denote that they are to be dashed by 
the avenging . bolts of the Almighty, or cut off in some other 
manner analogous to the destruction of a fragile vessel, or an 
image, by a blow that breaks it to pieces. The word forsake 
or forsakers, as rendered by Professor Alexander, is not em- 
ployed to represent that they actually left God’s presence 
and went out of his jurisdiction, which was impossible, but 
that they withdrew their affections and thoughts from him, 
and fixed them on other objects. 

The events with which the breaking of the transgressors 
and the sinners is to be contemporaneous, signified by “ toge- 
ther,” is the redemption of Zion and her inhabitants, who are 
to be restored from their exile in judgment and righteousness. 
The redemption of the Israelites and the destruction of the 
anti-christian powers are to take place at the same period and 
be intimately conjoined, as is indicated in other passages, as 
chap. Ixvi. 5-7. 

And they are future. . The Israelites have not been puri- 
fied from dross and tin ; their judges have never been restored 
as at the first, and their counsellors as at the beginning. 
Zion has not been redeemed in judgment, and her people 
returned from exile in righteousness, simultaneously with a 
breaking of the hostile transgressors and the sinners, and an 
absolute extinction of those who forsake Jehovah. The 
restoration from Babylon had none of these characteristics ; 
but the prediction is still to be verified. 

51,52. Two similes, preceded by “as.” “For they shall 
be ashamed of the oaks which ye have desired ; and ye shall 
be confounded for the gardens that ye have chosen. For ye 
shall be as an oak whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden that 
hath no water ;” v. 29,30. Their groves of oaks and their 
gardens were the scenes of their idolatrous worship. The 
passage foreshows accordingly that God is se to conduct his 
sway over them, as to confute all the views and pretensions 
on which they proceeded in the worship of their false deities. 
It is to be one of the great objects of his providence to de- 
monstrate in such forms and through such a series of ages, 
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that they are no gods; that they are not the authors of the 
gifts that were ascribed to them; that they have no power to 
save or destroy ; and that the calamities with which the Is- 
raelites are smitten from generation to generation are in 
punishment of their apostasy from Jehovah ; as to produce in 
them a resistless conviction of these facts, and fill them with 
shame and confusion at their folly in forsaking him, and put- 
ting their trust in idols. It is thus again indicated that the 
design of the present dispensation towards the Israelites is, to 
show their falsehood, and vindicate his rights and righteous- 
ness, and prepare the way thereby for their redemption. 

58, 54, 55, 56. Metaphors in the use of tow, spark, burn, 
and quench. “And the strong shall become tow, and his 
work a spark, and they shall burn both of them together, and 
none shall quench them.”—v. 31. What an impressive repre- 
sentation of the ease with which the mightiest enemies of 
God will then be destroyed! Were they transmuted into the 
most inflammable substances, and their work into fire, their 
destruction could not be more instantaneous and absolute. 

Such is the series of great truths announced in this chapter 
respecting God’s dispensations and purposes towards the 
Israelites. And how much is their expression aided ;—into 
what clearness, beauty, and strength, are they raised, by the 
figures that, are employed to illustrate and embellish them ! 
What impression was ever more mistaken, than that which 
almost universally prevails, that similes, metaphors, personifi- 
cations, apostrophes, and other tropical forms, obscure the 
thoughts which they are designed to unfold and adorn, and 
render them uncertain ! 

This chapter presents an epitome of the designs with 
which God is conducting his present administration, and 
the great events that are to mark its close. 1. He inflicts 
terrible punishments on apostates, in expression of his 
displeasure at their sins, and thereby asserts his rights and 
protects himself from misrepresentation. 2. In order to that 
end also, he leaves them to act out their hearts, and show the 
evil of their principles in their conduct. 3. He causes it to 
be seen, by their incorrigibleness under chastisements, that 
nothing but his Spirit is adequate to recall them to obedience. 
4. He shows that it was his purpose to relieve himself of the 
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apostate Israelites by casting them off, and inflicting on them 
the most signal vengeance. 5. But that afterwards he will 
turn his hand upon them, and purify them from their errors 
and unbelief, as silver is purified in a furnace. 6. That he 
will then re-establish them as a nation, and give them rulers 
again, who shall be like Moses and Joshua. 7. That Jerusa- 
lem shall then be delivered by judgments from the dominion 
of hostile Gentiles, and the dispersed Israelites who are to be’ 
led back to dwell in her, by righteous inflictions on their 
oppressors: and that she shall thereafter be called, The city 
of righteousness; The city that keeps her covenant with God. 
8. That contemporaneously with that deliverance, the oppos- 
ing transgressors and sinners, and all who continue apostate, 
are to be dashed to destruction. 9. And finally, that the 
result of this system of measures towards them, is to be a 
perfect vindication of God, and confutation of his enemies. 





Art. IV.—Co.eriner’s Paitosopnay or CurisTIANITY, an 
Atheistic Idealism. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


In the notice in a former article of Mr. Coleridge’s theory 
of the understanding and reason, we pointed out its similarity 
to that of Kant, from whom he drew it, its atheistic character, 
and its incompatibility with a belief in the great doctrines and 
facts of Christianity, which he professed to receive. The 
large circulation which his and kindred works have gained, 
and the indications that appear of a disposition in the young 
especially, to acquiesce in his system, render it a question of 
interest, what the real views were, which he entertained of 
religion. Did he truly hold the theory which he adopted 
from Kant, with a full understanding of its import, and reject 
all the facts and doctrines of revelation that are inconsistent 
with it? And was his professed reception of Christianity, 
therefore, like that of the German idealists, whose philosophy 
he held, nothing more than a deceptive appropriation of its 
terms to a set of philosophical assumptions and speculations, 
that were known to be wholly irreconcilable with it? Or, 
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instead, was his philosophy, false and atheistic as it was, unin- 
fluential on his faith, and were what he professed to receive 
as the facts and doctrines that are taught in the Scriptures, 
those which actually constitute the Christian system? If the 
latter, one may naturally. feel surprise at his mistake, and pity 
for his weakness ; but if the former, he is to be regarded with 
reprobation for his disingenuousness and impiety. 

His theory of the understanding and reason is, that our 
perceptions and ideas of things that are exterior to us, are 
merely conceptional or imaginary, are not caused by the action 
on us of such things as they seem to represent, and form no 
evidence whatever that such things exist. It divides our con- 
ceptions or ideas into two classes ; those which respect objects 
that are perceptible by the senses, and those that are supersen- 
suous or discernible only by the intellect; and assigns the office 
of generating the former to the understanding, and of the latter 
to the reason. As then the body itself, the material universe, 
fellow-beings, and God, are all exterior to the mind, it repre- 
sents that they are all nothing more than conceptions, the 
mere products of the intellect, having no actual existence 
without us, and forming no evidence that there are objects 
and beings exterior to us, that answer to them. It exhibits 
God himself, accordingly, as nothing but an idea; his acts, 
his laws, the work of redemption, and fellow-men, who are the 
subjects of that work, as nothing more than conceptions, the 
mere creatures of the mind itself. Right, therefore, and obli- 
gation, morality and religion, are but mere figments of the 
conceptional faculty ; having no independent external exist- 
enc> or ground. These atheistic results of the theory were 
fully understood and openly avowed by Kant, and it was un- 
doubtedly with a reference to them, chiefly, that he adopted 
and endeavored to maintain it. On the ground of it he, on 
the one hand, denied without any hesitation, that we have 
any evidences of the existence of God, or that any argument 
can be framed by us in favor of his being, that will not be 
wholly inconclusive ; and on the other, affirmed that he is to 
us nothing more than an idea, which the mind generates to 
' satisfy its beau-ideal of a cause of an imagined universe, and 
that our belief in him and his government, and our worship, 
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are consequently the mere product of the mind, and have no 
ground in such a being, or anything else, actually existing 
without us. 

This theory of the understanding, and the whole of his 
speculations in respect to space and time, Kant seems to have 
adopted from Swedenborg’s representation of the spiritual 
world, or the power and agencies of incorporeal beings. 
That writer held that incorporeal intelligences, such as disem- 
bodied spirits and angéls, have, instead of organs of sense, a 
mental faculty of generating conceptions of external objects 
like those of this world, in such a manner, that they both seem 
to the mind, to have an external and independent existence, 
and are perceptible to other intelligences. Thus, Mr. Bush says: 


“Tt appears that besides self-mirrored effigies of every spirit’s 
inner world, which spring forth independent of his volition, there are 
also representative creations of boundless variety, originating in the 
will of the inhabitants of heaven and hell. As if we in this world 
possessed the power of giving an objective existence to the creatures of 
our imagination, they in that world are enabled at pleasure to project 
outwardly the phantasies of their minds, which have all the effect 
upon others of the most bona fide realities.” “Every variety of 
affection pictures itself in a corresponding variety of sensible 
imagery, and thus becomes objective, not only to the spirit itself, 
from whence it emanates, but to other associated spirits.” ‘ What- 
ever is objective in the spiritual world, is an emanation or projection 
from the interior states, as to affection and thought, of its inhabitants. 
Every spirit and angel there beholds himself reflected, as in a mirror, 
by the scenery by which he is surrounded. His most internal qua- 
lities are vividly effigied in the forms that continually stand forth to 
his view, as they are invariably of such a nature as to correspond 
according to fixed laws, with the dominant internal state of his 
affections and consequent thoughts. Their forms are composed of 
elements derived from time and space, in which he had previously 
lived, though often wrought into combinations of beauty, splendor, 
and magnificence, of which he had before scarcely the faintest con- 
ception.””—Memorabilia, pp. 131, 114. 


This representation is presented by Swedenborg in a great 
number of passages. Thus, he says :— 


“ All the discourse of spirits and angels is effected by representa- 
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tives, for they exhibit by wonderful variations of light and shade, 
whatever they are thinking, in a living manner before the internal, and 
at the same time the external sight of him with whom they speak, and 
insinuate it by suitable changes of the state of the affections; the 
representations, which exist in such discourses, are quick and instan- 
taneous, together with the ideas which are of their discourse. They 
are as when something is described in a long series, whilst at the same 
time it is exhibited in an image to the sight, for what is wonderful, 
spiritual things themselves of whatever kind, may be representatively 
exhibited by species of images.” —Arc. Celes. 

“It is to be known that the spiritual world, in external appearance, 
is altogether similar to the natural world ; there appear there lands, 
mountains, hills, valleys, plains, fields, lakes, rivers, fountains, as in 
the natural world ; thus all things which are of the mineral king- 
dom. There appear also paradises, gardens, groves, woods, in which 
there are trees and shrubs of every kind; with fruits and seeds; 
also plants, flowers, herbs, and grasses ; thus all things that are of 
the vegetable kingdom. There appear animals, birds, and fishes, of 
every kind ; thus all things which are of the animal kingdom. 
Man there is an agent and a spirit. This is premised that it may 
be known that the universe of the spiritual world is altogether simi- 
lar to the universe of the natural world, with the difference only, that 
the things which are there, are not fixed and stationary, as the things 
which are in the natural world, because there, not anything is natural, 
but everything is spiritual.”—That is merely conceptional, or the 
product of the mind.—D. L. &. W. 

“ [In the world of spirits various representations are exhibited, and 
frequently there appear before the eyes of spirits, animals, as horses 
with various trappings, oxen, cows, lambs, and diverse other kinds, 
sometimes such as were never seen on the earth, but are only re- 
presentations ; such things were also seen by the prophets as they 
are recorded in the word, which likewise were from thence. The 
animals which appear there are representative of the affections of 
good and truth, and also of evil and of false. Good spirits know 
perfectly well what they signify, and also collect thence what is the 
subject of discourse amongst the angels : for the discourse of the angels 
when it flows down into the world of spirits, is sometimes thus ex- 
hibited in representations.—As for example, when horses appear, 
the good spirits know that the discourse of the angels is about things 
intellectual ; when oxen and cows appear, that it is about natural 
goods; when sheep appear, that it is about rational goods; when 
lambs, that it is about goods still more interior, and about innocence ; 
and so in other cases.” —Arc. Cel. 
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“The objects in heaven being like those in our worid, there are 
in the heavens spaces as well as times ; but then the spaces there, 
as the lands or countries themselves, and the objects upon them, 
are appearances.” “It is the same with times, for in the same 
way as spaces are constituted, so are times.” —A. E. 

In the spiritual world, or in the heavens, nothing of space and 
time enters their ideas, but whatever is comprehended in their state 
of life instead. Space, indeed, appears to spirits and angels, for 
they, as well as ourselves, walk about, and move from place to 
place, just in a similar way as it appears to man, and yet they are 
but changes in their state of life that produce that appearance.” —A. C. 
“ Times which are properties of nature in this world, are pure states 
of the mind in the spiritual world; which states appear progressive, 
there, because angels‘ and spirits are finite.”—D. L. W. 

“The objects of space in all their successive and simultaneous 
variety, are brought forth to view correspondently with the relative 
affections of their wills and the thoughts of their intellects. The 
objects of the senses, therefore, in the appearance of space, reveal 
to them the relative states of their own minds, or the measure and 
kind of love and thought which they have for such heavenly uses 
as are promoted by the members both of other societies and of their 
own.” The ideality of space and time is a term equally appli- 
cable to the objects that exist in the appearances of space, and 
endure in the appearance of time.” —A. C. 


Kant’s theory of our perceptions of external things, is 
thus nothing else than this dream of Swedenborg, respecting 
the perceptions of incorporeal beings. He published his 
Critick of Pure Reason only nine or ten years after Sweden- 
borg’s death, and it was from him, doubtless, that he drew his 
hypothesis respecting the understanding, time, and space ; 
with no other alteration, than the rejection of the parts that 
are most inconsistent with our consciousness. The chief 
differences are, first, in respect to the occasion of the mind’s 
giving birth to these spectra of external existences. Sweden- 
borg regarded the thoughts and affections of the spirits, as 
the immediate antecedent and occasion of their projection 
outward and perception of the external things, which, accord- 
ing to him, are representatives of those thoughts and affec- 
tions. Kant held that it is the action of some unknown 
agent on the organs of sense, that occasions the understanding 
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to generate its perceptions of external objects. Secondly, in 
respect to the perceptibility of the spectra, by other agents. 
Swedenborg exhibits those of spirits, as perceptible by others, 
as well as by those by whom they are generated. As that, how- 
ever, is not consistent with our experience, it is not adopted 
by Kant. But whatever may be the source from which he 
drew his theory, it is wholly incompatible with the facts and 
doctrines of the Christian system. The belief and the wor- 
ship of a mere idea, are as different from the belief, love, and 
adoration of the self-existent, infinite, and eternal Jehovah, 
the creator, upholder, and ruler of all; as the belief and 
homage are of an idol or a reptile, and are as absolute, as 
senseless, and as guilty an apostasy from God. 

Which, then, was the object of Mr. Coleridge’s faith and 
homage ? Was he a worshipper of Jehovah, or only of an 
idea? Did he adhere to his speculative theory, and was that 
which he professed to regard as Christianity, in fact, an artifi- 
cial and false system formed to suit his philosophical scheme? 
Or was his philosophy uninfluential, and the facts and doc- 
trines of the Scriptures the real objects of his faith? A can- 
did consideration of what he has taught on the subject, we 
think, will leave no room to doubt that his philosophical 
theory expresses his genuine belief, and that that which he 
regarded as Christianity was not the system of the Scriptures: 
that, in fact, like the German rationalists, from whom he 
drew his religion as well as his philosophy, he was nothing 
more than an atheistic idealist, or ideal pantheist ; his system 
being a mixture of Swedenborgianism and Spinozism, as the 
one was modified by Kant, and the other by Hegel. 

That his philosophical theory was a mere idle speculation, 
without any influence on his faith, he certainly would not 
have allowed, nor will it be admitted by his disciples and 
admirers. So far from it, both he and they ascribe to it the 
utmost truth and importance, and assign it the high office of 
unfolding the true nature of Christianity, and correcting what 
he regarded as misconceptions of it, that almost universally 
prevail. Thus he says:— 


“ My Great Work, to the preparation of which more than twen- 
ty years of my life have been devoted, and on which my hopes of 
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extensive and permanent utility, of fame in the noblest sense of the 
word, mainly rest—that by which I might— 


As now by thee, by all the good be known, 
When this weak frame lies mouldered in the grave, 
Which self surviving I might call my own, 
Which Folly cannot mar, nor Hate deprave,— 
The incense of those powers, which risen in flame, 
Might make me dear to Him from whom they came. 


“Of this work, to which all my other writings, unless I except 
my poems, and these I can exclude in part only, are introductory 
and preparative ; and the result of which, if the premises be, as I, 
with the most tranquil assurance, am convinced they are, insubvertible, 
the deductions legitimate, and the conclusions commensurate with both, 
must finally be A REVOLUTION OF ALL THAT HAS BEEN CALLED Puito- 
sopHy or Metapuysics in England and France, since the era of the 
commencing predominance of the mechanical system at the restora- 
tion of our second Charles; and with this the present fashionable views 
not only of religion, morals, and politics, but even of the modern phy- 
sics and physiology. You will not blame the earnestness of my 
expressions, nor the high importance which I attach to this work ; 
for how with less noble objects, and less faith in their attainment, 
could I stand acquitted of folly and abuse of time, talents, and 
learning, in a labor of three-fourths of my intellectual life ?”’—Let- 
ters, pp. 95, 96. 


Such, also, are -the views which his disciples entertain of 
the system. Thus, Mr. Marsh represents his theory, as it is 
presented in the Aids to Reflection, as 


“‘ A PHILOSOPHICAL STATEMENT AND VINDICATION OF THE DISTINC- 
TIVELY SPIRITUAL AND PECULIAR DOCTRINES OF THE CHRISTIAN SyYs- 
tem;” . . . “By reflecting,” he says, “upon the subjective 
grounds of knowledge and faith in the human mind itself, and by an 
analysis of its faculties, he developes the distinguishing characteris- 
tics and necessary relations of the natural and the spiritual as our 
modes of being and knowing, and the all important fact, that although 
the former does not comprehend the latter, yet neither does it pre- 
clude its existence.” 


That is, although his theory of the understanding denies not 
only that we have any evidence of God’s existence, but the 
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possibility of his revealing himself to us, still it does not pre- 
clude his hypothesis that the reason may form an idea of 
God, and conscience prompt the will to decree that he actually 
exists ! for that is the representation which Mr. Coleridge 
gives of the origin of our faith in the being of God. Mr. 
Marsh proceeds: 


* He proves that ‘ the scheme of Christianity, though not discover- 
able by reason, is yet in accordance with it ; that link follows link by 
necessary consequence ; that religion passes out of the ken of reason 
only where the eye of reason has reached its horizon ; and that faith 
is then but its continuation.’ Instead of adopting, like the popular 
metaphysicians of the day, a system of philosophy at war with reli- 
gion, and which tends inevitably to undermine our belief in the 
reality of anything spiritual in the only proper sense of that word, 
and then coldly and ambiguously referring us for the support of our 
faith to the authority of revelation, he boldly asserts the reality of 
something distinctively spiritual in man, and the futility of all those 
modes of philosophizing in which this is not recognised, or which 
are incompatible with it. He considers it the highest and most ra- 
tional purpose of any system of philosophy, at least of one profess- 
ing to be Christian, to investigate those higher and peculiar attributes 
which distinguish us from the brutes that perish, which are the 
image of God indeed, and constitute our proper humanity. It is in 
his view the proper business and the duty of the Christian philosopher, 
to remove all appearance of contradiction between the several mani- 
festations of the one Divine Word, to reconcile reason with revela- 
tion, and thus to justify the ways of God to man. The methods by 
which he accomplishes this, either in regard to the terms in which 
he enunciates the great doctrines of the Gospel, or the peculiar views 
of philosophy, by which he reconciles them with the subjective grounds 
of faith in the universal reason of man, need not to be stated here. 
I will merely observe, that the key to his system will be found in the 
distinctions which he makes and illustrates between nature and free 
will, and between the understanding and reason.” —Prelim. Essay to 
Aids to Reflection, pp. 18, 14, 15. 


Whether his metaphysical system, then, is true or false, it 
was unquestionably the object of ‘his full belief. He ascribed 
to it the highest importance ; it was the great aim of his life 
to unfold and apply -it to Christianity ; it was the medium 
through which he contemplated the facts and doctrines of the 
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Christian system; he accommodated his views of revealed 
religion to his philosophy, not his philosophy to the doctrines 
of the Scriptures; and he anticipated that his theory, in place 
of proving wholly uninfluential on the faith of the church, was 
to work a total revolution in ethics and theology. His religion 
is undoubtedly, therefore, to be judged by his philosophy, and 
not at all by his professed assent to portions of the Christian 
system. Whatever of truth his theory directly rejects, he 
must be regarded as absolutely rejecting: and what he 
professes to receive, must be considered as held by him no 
further than it is not inconsistent with the fundamental elements 
of his theory. 

Had he regarded Kant as having fallen into an error in 
denying, on the ground of his theory of the understanding, that 
we have any evidences of God’s being, or can have, even if 
such an infinite intelligence exists, he would naturally have 
disclaimed that part of his system, and endeavored to prove 
its erroneousness. He made no such attempt, however, nor 
uttered any such dissent. So far from it, he adopted that 
element of Kant’s system as fully as the cthers, and asserts 
and urges it with as much confidence and earnestness. Thus 
he says : 


‘“‘T hold then, it is true, that the so-called demonstrations of a God 
either prove too little, as that from the order and apparent purpose 
in nature; or too much, viz. that the world is itself God; or they 
clandestinely involve the conclusion in the premises, passing off the 
mere analysis or explication of an assertion for the proof of it; a 
species of logical legerdemain not unlike that of the jugglers at a fair, 
who, putting into their mouth what seems to be a walnut, pull out a 
score yards of ribbon. On this sophism rest the pretended demon- 
strations of a God, grounded on the postulate of a first cause. And, 
lastly, in all these demonstrations, the authors presuppose the idea or 
conception of a God without being able to authenticate it, that is, to 
give an account whence they obtained it. For it is clear that the 
proof just mentioned, and the most natural and convincing of all, 
the cosmological I mean, or that from the order of nature, presup- 
poses the ontological, i, e. the proof of a God from the necessity, 
and necessary objectivity of the idea.” —Aids, pp. 118, 119. 

“« Assume the existence of God, and then the harmony and fitness of 
the physical creation may be shown to correspond with it, and support 
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such an assumption ; but to set about proving the existence of a God 
by such means, is a mere circle, a delusion. It can be no proof to 
a good poengner, unless he violates all syllogistic logic, and presumes 
his conclusion.” —Table Talk, Vol. ii. p. 149. 


He thus avows and affirms that ; rt of Kant’s system, not- 
withstanding its contradiction to Paul, who represents that 
those even to whom no revelation had been made, were guilty 
for not knowing and acknowledging God, because the invisi- 
ble things of him, even his eternal powe: and godhead, were 
discernible by them, being clearly m nifested by the creation 
of the world. Itis only on the ground, however, of his theory 
of the understanding, it should be noticed, which denies that 
we have any evidences of the existence of an external uni- 
verse, that all demonstration from it of the being of God 
can be held to be inconclusive. If there is in reality such an 
external universe as our senses represent to us, and the action 
on us of the objects of that universe is the cause of our percep- 
tions of them, then the argument from the effects they pro- 
duce in us to their existence, and the existence and nature of 
their cause, is legitimate, and of as absolute certainty as any 
other. To deny it, is to deny either that an effect has a 
cause, or else that it is a proof of the existence of . cause of a 
different nature from itself. But the first, is to ¢ atradict,the 
definition of an effect, which is that it is produc:d by some- 
thing that preceded it, and is distinct from it, and may be as 
absolute a proof, therefore, of the existence and agency of that 
which produced it, as its action on us is, of its own existence. 
To deny this, is to deny that there is any suc connexion 
between one fact, or truth, and another, that the one may be 
regarded as a premiss from which the other may be infallibly 
inferred, and to overturn, therefore, the very foundation of 
logic, and stultify the reason which Mr. Coleridge was so 
ambitious to aggrandize and deify; for the especial office 
which he assigns to the reason is, the perception of truths that 
are supersensuous, or not immediately discoverable by the 
organs of sense, but are involved in our perc ptions by the 
senses, deducible from them, or, at least, necessary in order to 
their explanation. He overthrows his own system, therefore, 
equally, if he founds that denial on the ground that an effect 
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of one kind, is no proof of a cause of another ; as that were to 
deny the possibility of God’s revealing or making himself 
known to us by any process whatever ;—inasmuch as a 
revelation of himself, whatever it might be, would be an 
effect differing from himself, and would form no proof, there- 
fore, according to Mr. :ipleridge’s logic, of his being, nor 
ground for any inference fespecting him. The whole of his 
professed faith in a revelation from God, would accordingly 
fall, as necessarily, on that assumption, as the arguments of 
his antagonists in fayor of the divine existence would, were 
the theory on which he proceeds correct. That assumption, 
which is the real basis of his whole speculative system, makes 
his belief of a God on the ground of an ideal necessity, con- 
science, or the interests of morality, as illogical and absurd, 
as a belief in him on the ground of the effects he produces in 
us would be, were his theory true that these effects can only 
prove a cause of the same nature as themselves. For if an 
effect immediately produced in us by the finger of the Al- 
mighty, is no proof of his agency in its production, or of his 
existence ; then most certainly a mere idea, conception, or voli- 
tion generated by our own faculties, or a condition, or feeling 
that is not immediately produced by God, cannot be a proof 
of his beings First, On Mr. Coleridge’s own principles ;—for 
one ground: which he denies that our perceptions of exter- 
nal objects constitute any evidence of God’s being is, that they 
are produced by our understanding instead of exterior agents, 
and that they furnish no media, therefore, for an inference of 
the existence of an exterior cause, like God. But if the fact 
that a perception, idea, or feeling, is the product of our own 
faculties, instead of an exterior cause, renders it impossible to 
deduce from it the existence of another, an exterior and an 
infinite cause, like God; then it is impossible to deduce his 
being from a self-originated idea of reason, a feeling of obliga- 
tion, or a sense of the logical necessity of supposing the exist- 
ence of an infinite intelligence in order to account for the 
phenomena of our nature. If an effect of one kind cannot 
prove his existence because it has no connexion with him, how 
can it be proved by an effect of another kind that in like man- 
ner has no connexion with him? Yet Mr. Coleridge held that 
- such a self-originated idea, conception, or feeling of the want 
VOL. I.—NO, IV. 41 
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of a cause to account for the phenomena of our nature and 
the universe, is the ground, and the only ground that we have, 
or need, of a belief of God’s being, agency, and character! 
Thus he says : 


“ The idea which is the basis of religion, commanded by the con- 
science, and required by morality, contains the truths’ —by which— 
“ it is the instinct of reason to bring a unity into all our conceptions 
and several knowledges” —that is—“ an assumption or hypothesis of 
a ONE as the ground and cause of the universe. . . . The hypo- 
thesis of a one ground and principle of the universe—necessary as 
an hypothesis, but having only a /ogical or conditional necessity,—is 
thus raised into the IpEa or THE Livine Gop, the supreme object of 
our faith, love, fear, and adoration.””—Aids, p. 110. 


’ He thus exhibits a mere idea, feeling, or act, originated 
by the mind itself, as the ground, and a logical and 
necessary ground of its belief of God’s existence. But if, 
as he assumes, the perception of an external object through 
the senses would form no proof of God’s being, if it 
were generated by the mind itself, instead of an external 
cause; then for the same reason, an idea of the intellect, or 
feeling of consciousness, that is generated by the mind itself, 
can form no logical ground for the belief of his existence. 
That which disqualifies the one for such an office, must equally 
disqualify the other. But next, it is a contradiction to our rea- 
son. There is, by the definition, an immediate and necessary 
connexion between an effect and its cause; the existence of 
the one is a proof of the existence of the other, and our reason 
accordingly forces us to regard them as indissolubly con- 
joined. But there is no such connexion between a mere idea, 
or conception, and the existence of an exterior being that 
corresponds to it. On Mr. Coleridge’s reasoning, a Maniche- 
an’s feeling of the logical necessity of assuming the existence 
of two gods, a good and an evil one, to account for the pheno- 
mena of the physical and moral world, was as adequate a ground 
for his belief and worship of two such gods, as Mr. Coleridge’s 
idea of one God, and feeling of a logical necessity of such a being 
to account for the universe, was for his belief of his existence. 
Thirdly, it is equally inconsistent with the account he gives of 
the manner in which the mind attains an idea of God, and belief 
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of his being; for he proceeds in it on the assumption that 
reason regards the existence of an external material universe, 
such as our senses represent to us, us a real fact, and thence 
feels a logical necessity of supposing that there is an intelligent 
and self-existing being who is its cause. But that is on the 
ground—the direct reverse of his theory—that the uni- 
verse is an effect, and must, therefore, have had a cause, 
and a cause of a different nature from itself, and thence 
is a proof of the existence of its intelligent, uncreated, 
and infinite author. What a brilliant exemplification of 
the piercing and infallible “insight” which he ascribes to 
reason, and represents as elevating it so far above the faculty 
by which we perceive external objects, and judge according 


tosense! The whole fabric of his philosophical and theolo- - 


gical system rests, first, on the denial that our sense percep- 
tions are produced by the action on us of the agents that are 
exterior to us, and are the objects of those perceptions; next, 


that if they were, they would be no evidence that those ob- 


jects were the work of an intelligent cause; and then, 
thirdly, on the directly opposite assumption, that those objects 
actually exist without us, produce our perceptions of them, 
and place us thereby under a logical necessity of regarding 
them as effects, and accounting for their existence and agency 
by referring them to an intelligent, self-existing, and eter- 
nal cause. How admirably adapted is a system which thus 
refutes itself, to work the great revolution which he anticipated 
from it, in the ethics and theology of the church! What an 
effective demonstration it forms of the perspicacity of his 
admiring disciples, who eulogize him as, “in the power of 
placing scattered truths in harmonious combination, and of 
illustrating them out of the stores of a vast intellect, by far 
the most wonderful man of his time!” Thus it is, that those 
who reject God as their teacher, and exalt their wisdom above 
his, are left by him to confute themselves, and demonstrate 
their folly by the very means by which they attempt to strike 
him from his throne, and reduce him to a dependence on 
themselves. Mr. Coleridge then, so far from dissenting from 
Kant’s denial of the possibility of proving God’s existence 
from the effects produced in us by the external universe, fully 
concurred with him in it, and rejected with scorn all attempts 
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at such “demonstrations of God,” as “no better than the 
legerdemain of jugglers.” His philosophy was undoubtedly, 
therefore, the object of his genuine belief. His religious views 
are consequently to be interpreted by his philosophy—not his 
philosophy by his religion. 

He accordingly exhibits God as nothing but an idea, with- 
out any other objectivity, than is imparted to it by the mind, 
in which it exists. 


“Out of the principles necessarily presumed in all discursive 
thinking, . . . the human mind forms certain essences to — for 
its own purposes, it gives a sort of notional subsistence.” : 
But “the stablest and most indispensable of those notional things” 
are “but the necessary forms of thinking taken abstractedly, and 

. subsist wholly and solely in and for the mind that contemplates 
them. Where the evidence of the senses fails, and beyond the pre- 
cincts of possible experience, there is no reality attributable to any 
notion, but what is given to it by revelation” —the possibility of 
which his theory denies—“ or the law of conscience, or the neces- 
sary interests of morality.” “The hypothesis of the one ground 
and principle of the universe, is thus raised into the mpg of the 
LIVING GOD, the supreme object of our faith, love, fear, and adora- 
tion.” —Aids, pp. 109, 110. 


The idea of God is thus but an idea, after it is raised into 
the form which conscience, religion, and morality, are said to 
impart to it. And such it must necessarily be. It is prepos- 
terous to suppose that the mind can, by a mere wish or 
volition, convert an idea into an infinite and eternal self- 
existence. The idea of a created self-existent intelligence, is 
a contradiction. The idea of the conversion of an idea into 
an essential existence, is an equal contradiction. Dreamy 
and bewildered as Mr. Coleridge’s intellect was, and capable 
of palpable and consummate blunders, it is scarcely supposable 
that he was so weak as to entertain the false and monstrous 
notion, that the mind actually creates, by its wish or volition, 
an infinite self-existing intelligence, that corresponds to its 
idea of God! What a stupendous solecism! It implies that 
the mind infinitely transcends God himself in power. It im- 
plies that there are as many infinite, self-existing, yet created 
jntelligences, each of whom is the maker and ruler of the uni- 
verse, as there are minds that give validity to their idea of 
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God! It represents its own work as the “ supreme object of 
its faith, love, fear, and adoration,” and makes its worship of 
God, therefore, as senseless and debasing as theirs is, who pay 
their homage to idols! But if it cannot thus create a deity, 
then, on Mr. Coleridge’s principles, it cannot by any process 
have any more than an idea of one. If, as he holds, none of 
the effects that are produced, or that seem to be produced in 
us, by causes that act on us from without, can be a medium to 
us of aknowledge of God,—if, by our very constitution, it is 
impossible that he should reveal himself to us, or work any 
effect in us, from which we can legitimately infer his being; 
then, whatever we may wish or will, he can be to us nothing 
more than an idea, and by the very terms, @ positive non- 
reality, therefore, instead of an absolute existence. But that 
this was his theory, he places beyond all doubt, by formally 
discarding and denouncing the supposition that the idea of 
God is converted by the act of the mind into “a substance,” 
or that there is any real “existence” that corresponds 
to it. 


“« The hypothesis of a one ground and principle of the Universe— 
necessary as an hypothesis ; but having ONLY a logical and conditional 
necessity—is thus raised into the idea of the LIvine Gop, the supreme 
object of our faith, love, fear, and adoration. Religion and morality 
do indeéd constrain us to declare him eternal and immutable. But, 
if from the eternity of the Supreme being, a reasoner should 
deduce the impossibility of a creation ; or conclude, with Aristotle, 
that the creation was co-eternal ; or, like the later Platonists, should 
turn creation into emanation, and make the universe proceed from 
deity, us the sunbeam from the solar orb ;—or if, from the divine 
immutability, he should infer that all prayer and supplication must 
be vain and superstitious; then, however evident and logically 
necessary such conclusions may appear, it is scarcely worth our 
while to examine whethef they are so or not. The positions them- 
selves are false. For were they true, the Inga would lose the sole 
ground of its reality. It would no longer be the IpEa intended by the 
believer in his premiss—in the premiss, with which alone religion and 
morality are concerned. The very subject of the discussion would be 
changed. It would no longer be THE GoD IN WHOM WE BELIEVE ; but 
a stoical Fare, or the super-essentiat One of Plotinus, to whom 
neither intelligence, or self-consciousness, or life, or even BEING DARE 
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BE ATTRIBUTED ; or lastly, the world itself, the indivisible one and 
only substance—subsiantia una et unica,—of Spinoza, of which all 
phenomena, all particular and individual things, lives, minds, 
thoughts, and actions are but modifications.”—Aids, pp. 110, 111. 


The reason why he rejected these inferences from the 
eternity of the Supreme being, which he denominates false, 
thus, was, not that he held that they would not be legitimate, 
if there in reality existed an infinite, self-subsisting being, 
corresponding to the idea of God; but because he held that 
there was no such being ; and that to reason respecting him 
as a real existence, was to abandon the ground of his theory, 
which was that the object of the mind’s faith, love, fear, and 
adoration, is only an idea. “It would be no longer,” he 
says, “the Inza intended by the believer in.his premiss,”— 
“the premiss with which alone religion and morality are con- 
cerned”—* when they declare him to be eternal and immu- 
table.” “The very subject of the discussion would be 
changed.” That to which they gave validity, or raised into 
the idea of God, continued accordingly, after their decretive 
act towards it, to be a mere idea, and was, by Mr. Cole- 
ridge, believed, loved, and adored as such. He proceeds 
accordingly— 


“Let the believer never be alarmed by objections wholly specu- 
lative, however plausible on speculative grounds such objections 
may appear, if he can but satisfy himself that the resu/t is repug- 
nant to the dictates of conscience, and irreconcilable with the 
interests of morality. For to baffle the objector we have only to 
demand of him, by what right and under what authority, uz CONVERTS 
A THOUGHT INTO A SUBSTANCE ; OF asseris THE EXISTENCE OF A REAL 
SOMEWHAT CORRESPONDING TO A NOTION nol derived from the experience 
of the senses. It will be of no purpose for him to answer, that it is 
a legitimate notion. The notion may have its mould in the under- 
standing, but its substance must be the work of the Fancy.”— 
Aids, p. 111. 


To regard God as a real existence corresponding to our 
idea of him, and reason respecting him as such, he thus 
expressly represents as an unauthorized conversion or “a 
THOUGHT INTO A suBSTANCE.” And this belief that there is no 
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medium between absolute idealism and absolute materialism, 
he indicates in other passages. Thus: 


“ The dialectic intellect, by exercise of its own powers exclusively, 
may enable us to affirm the reality of an absolute being generally. 
But here it stops. lt can command neither insight nor conviction 
concerning the existence, or even the possibility of the world as distinct 
and different from Deity. It finds itself constrained to confound the 
creator with the creation ; and then cutting the knot it cannot solve, 
merges the latter in the former, and denies reality to all finite ex- 
istence.”’ ‘“ Mark the inevitable result of all consEQuENT reasoning, 
when the intellect refuses to acknowledge a higher and deeper 
ground than itself can supply, and weens to possess within itself the 
centre of its own system. From Zeno the Eleatrice to Spinoza, 
and from Spinoza to Schelling, Oken, and the German nature 
philosophers of the present day, the result has been and ever must 
be, PANTHEISM, under some one or other of its modes or disguises.” 
—Letters, pp. 28, 29. 


But why did he thus hold that an argument from the ma- 
terial universe could only conclude for a material deity like 
itself? On the ground that a physical effect can only indicate 
a physical cause of the same nature as itself. There is no 
other postulate from which it could be deduced. Let it be 
admitted,—which no one not wholly bewildered will deny— 
that a physical effect may be produced by a spiritual cause, 
and be, therefore, a proof of its existence, and then there can _ 
be no necessity that all reasoning from effects must terminate 
in material pantheism. This monstrous assumption is accord- 
ingly the key to his whole speculative system, and the occa- 
sion of his depreciation of the understanding, and deification 
of the reason. As all reasoning—his theory is—is reducible to 
the forms of the syllogism; as in the syllogism, the con- 
clusion can embrace nothing that is not contained in the 
premiss; and as on his theory, all the logical elements fur- 
nished by the understanding, respect material or sensible 
objects ; therefore all that is demonstrated by geasoning from 
those elements, must be of a like material and sensible nature ! 
This was Spinoza’s theory, and Kant’s. But it overturns 
Mr. Coleridge’s system, as effectually as, were it true, it could 
theirs, whom he assails; as it would prove that the mind, 
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which, on his theory, creates the phenomena of the under- 
standing, is itself of the same material or sensuous nature as 
those phenomena; and thence, if the mind is the work of 
God, or is, as Mr. Coleridge held, of a spiritual nature, like 
his, that he also is sensuous and material. He thus precipi- 
tates himself into the abyss, which he attempts by this false 
method to escape. There is no room to doubt, then, that he 
was an atheistic idealist. It is the only system with which 
his philosophical speculations can consist. It is the theory 
which was held by the German rationalists, from whom he 
borrowed the whole of his theological as well as his philoso- 
phical views; and it is the system which the peculiar terms 
of his vocabulary are employed by that class of writers 
to express. It indicates the ground, accordingly, of many 
of the peculiar theological views which he entertained. 

Thus we see in it the reason of his regarding the triunity 
of God. as a mere diversity of relations or acts. If, as he held, 
God is only an idea formed by our reason ; and our sole object 
in generating that idea is, that it may serve as a beau-ideal 
cause, by which we may speculatively account for the 
universe; then there can be no necessity for supposing a 
trinity in that cause, like that which the Scriptures ascribe to 
the deity. Reason most certainly would never require or 
suggest it; inasmuch as no such thing is either known or 
possible as a triunity in a mere idea. We may, indeed, have 
an idea of a trinity; but we cannot have an idea that is 
itself one. Mr.Coleridge’s idea of God accordingly as atriunity, 
was an idea of him in three different acts, or exerting three 
attributes, will, reason, and love. He used the term deity to 
denote God, irrespective of acts and relations. He regarded 
the Father as the deity acting in relation to himself—* the 
eternally self-affirmant, self-affirmed, the I am in that I am, the 
relatively subjective ; the absolute will, the absolute good, in 
the eternal act of self-affirmance.” The Son, as the deity act- 
ing as “reason, the faculty of ideas, whose attribute is the 
true, whose d@finition is the fulness of being; the relatively 
objective ; deitas objectiva, in relation to the I am, as the deitas 
subjectiva ; the divine objectivity ;” and the Holy Spirit as 
the deity exercising love and wisdom towards himself, in these 
relations. “With the relatively subjective and the relatively 
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objective, tat Great Ipea needs only for its completion a 
co-eternial which is both, that is relatively objective to the 
subjective, and relatively subjective to the objective. Hence 
the eternal life which is Love; the Spirit ; relatively to the 
Father, the Spirit of Holiness, the Holy Spirit ; relatively to 
the Son, the Spirit of truth, whose attribute is wisdom; the 
good in the reality of the true in the form of actual life,” that 
is in actual exercise.—Literary Remains, vol. iii. pp. 1, 3. 

Here is obviously nothing but a distinction of attributes, or 
acts of will, reason, and love. He exhibits the same view of 
the trinity in the following passage :— 


“ The distinctive title of the Father as the Supreme Will, is the 
good ; that of the only begotten Word, as the Supreme Reason, is 
the True ; and the Spirit proceeding from the good through the true 
is the Wisdom. Goodness in the form of truth is wisdom. Wisdom 
is the pure will realizing itself intelligently or the good manifesting 
itself as the truth, and realized in the act.”—Literary Remains, vol. 
iii, p. 127. 


The trinity here is nothing more than Will, Reason, and 
Wisdom, or goodness in the act, which, as before, is Love. 
This theory is expressly affirmed in the following passage: 


“The Trinity is, 1. The Will. 2. The Reason, or Word. 3. 
The Love, or Life. As we distinguish these, so must we unite them 
as one God. The union must be as transcendent as the distinc- 
tion.” —Table Talk, vol. i. p. 99. 


We see in his idealism the reason of his denying that God 
has any right of dominion over his creatures, and representing 
that the idea of God is indebted for all its authority to the 
conscience and will. If God is but an idea, and an idea 
generated by our reason, it is manifest that he cannot have 
any rights over us. It isin every relation impossible and pre- 
posterous. He is on that supposition a creature, and our 
creature, not God ; and as we are his creators, therefore, if 
any right of dominion subsists between us, it must be ours 
over him, not his over us. If he is but an idea, he cannot be 
amoral governor. He cannot enforce laws. He cannot im- 
pose them. He cannot know that there are subjects to be 
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ruled ; no attribute or act of an intelligence is predicable of 
him. Mr. Coleridge accordingly denies that God has any 
right of dominion over “ rational and free agents.”. 


“ What is this but flying to the old supra-lapsarian blasphemy of a 
right of property in God over all his creatures, and destroying that 
sacred distinction between person and thing, which is the light and 
the life of all law human and divine.” . . “Right of dominion? 
Nonsense! Things are not objects of right or wrong. Power of 
dominion I understand, and right of judgment I understand, but right 
of dominion can have no immediate, but only a relative sense. I] 
have a right of dominion over this estate, that is relatively to all 
other persons. But if there be a jus dominandi over rational and 
free agents, then why blame Calvin? For all attributes are then 
merged in blind power, and God and fate are the same.” —Lit. Rem. 
vol. iii. pp. 330, 331. 


He had ample reason, manifestly, for the expectation which 
he entertained, that if his philosophy prevailed, it would work 
a total revolution in ethics and theology. There is nothing in 
the assaults of Paine or Voltaire on the Almighty, that tran- 
scends this in audacity. If God had no right of dominion 
“over rational and free agents,” he would have no justifiable 
ground for instituting a government over them, claiming their 
allegiance, imposing on them laws, and treating them as 
good or evil, and fit subjects for eternal rewards of love, or 
wrath, according as they obey or violate his will;—for that 
is the mode in which he exercises his right of dominion “ over 
rational free agents,’—and his whole attempt to act as a 
moral governor, would be a usurpation, which, instead of a 
crime, it would be a virtue to resist. What a midnight dark- 
ness of the intellect this horrid misrepresentation implies ! 
What a depth of confusion and contradiction, to exhibit man as 
voluntarily constituting himself a subject, instead of being one 
by his origin and nature irrespective of his will; and then 
spontaneously creating his obligations, instituting the laws 
which express them, and finally giving existence to the 
deity to whom he offers his allegiance ; and glorify the mon- 
strous conception as the beau-ideal of reason ; the grand secret 
of metaphysics and theology, that is to clear up all mysteries; 
a beam of light flashed from the portals of heaven, of such 
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dazzling effulgence, as to render it unsafe to unveil at once all 
its splendors to the eyes of the uninitiated ! 

Such is not the tenure by which God holds his throne! 
Such is not the ground on which he claims our allegiance ! 
He does not owe his prerogatives to our will. He does not 
ask our permission to reign. His rights have their ground 
in himself, and are asserted and enforced by him, whether 
we acquiesce in them or not. “I am Jehovah”—the self- 
existent, “thy God,” not thy creature ;—is the ground of his 
command,—* Thou shalt have no foreign gods before me.” 
Mr. Coleridge’s theory would transmute that sublime an- 
nouncement into the senseless proclamation: “Iam the beau 
idea of God; therefore thou shalt have no other beau ideas of 
God before me ;”—which, instead of a prohibition of other 
gods, and of polytheism, would be a complete legalization of 
them ; for as it founds the right of the idea to its place as God, 
on the fact that it is entertained by the worshipper or subject, 
the subject would only need to discard it, and adopt another 
in its stead, to invest the new idea with all the authority that 
was possessed by the first. It would be a*sanction alse of 
every species of demon, idol, and reptile homage ; as it would 
be to each one, to whom it was addressed, an announcement 
from his own peculiar idea of God. The Egyptian, the 
Canaanite, the Syrian, the Babylonian, the Greek, the Roman 
pagan, would each necessarily regard it as the voice of his 
own idea, and find in it as absolute a legalization of his wor- 
ship, as the Israelite did of his. What a brilliant exemplifica- 
tion this achievement forms of Mr. Coleridge’s “power of 
placing scattered truths in harmonious combination,” and 
title to be regarded as “by far the most wonderful man of 
his time !” 

We see in this scheme, the reason, also, that he regarded 
law as a mere idea, and the work of the creature, instead of 
God. If God himself is but an idea, which reason generates 
for its own satisfaction, the acts which he is supposed to 
exert, must be imaginary also, and the law which is ascribed 
to him be, like himself, a mere idea. Mr. Coleridge, accord- 
ingly, exhibits the laws of morality and religion as but ideas, 
which reason and conscience generate, and invest with their 
authority. Thus he says, “there is no reality attributable to 
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any notion, but what is given to it by revelation,” which, on 
his theory, can only be an idea—“or the Jaw of conscience, 
_or the interests of morality,” and represents that “conscience, 
IN THE PoweR, and as the indwelling Word of an HoLy AND 
OMNIPOTENT LAWGIVER, COMMANDS Us,—from among the nume- 
rous IDEAS, mathematical and philosophical, which the reason 
by the necessity of its own excellence creates for itself— 
unconditionally commanps us to attribute reality and actual 
existence to those neas, and to THOSE ONLY, Without which 
the conscience itself would be baseless and contradictory— 
to the ideas of the Soul, of Free-will, of Immortality, and of 
God.” !—Aids, p. 109.—Friend, p. 92. “Who shall dare pre- 
scribe a law of moral action for any rational being, which 
does not flow immediately from that reason, which is the 
fountain of all morality? Or how, without breach of con- 
science, can we limit or lessen the power of a free agent, 
except by coincidence with that law in his own mind, which 
is at once the cause, the condition, and the measure of his 
free agency ?”—Friend, p. 163. And he thus everywhere 
exhibits laws as’ ideas that are formed by the reason, and 
commanded by conscience. “The justice,” he says, “ which 
conscience dictates to man, is made Jaw in the conscience” 
by “ the light of reason.”—Aids, p.197. It is a total misre- 
presentation, however, of the office both of reason and 
conscience. The function of reason is, to perceive and 
recognise laws of duty,—or discern and acknowledge the 
facts and truths which are the grounds of duty; not to 
fabricate those truths, or ideas of them, and constitute them 
a law: It is the office of conscience, to feel the obligation 
which laws express; not to command the ascription of 
“reality to the ideas of the soul, free-will, and God,” which 
are pre-supposed in law! What can surpass the absurdity of 
imagining that the soul must, “in the power, and as the 
indwelling word of an holy and omniscient lawgiver,” vote 
itself a “reality,” before it can feel obligation to obey law! 
What more stupendous solecism can be propounded, than that 
before it is sure of its own existence or God’s, it must 
assume to itself, in that manner, the powers and functions of 
“the Omniscient Lawgiver,” and “attribute reality and 
actual existence” to its “idea” of him! Not a few of Mr. 
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Coleridge’s “supersensuous ideas,” when stripped of the 
specious garb in which he has invested them, and forced to 
show their true features, are found, like these, to be nothing 
better than the most revolting and impious nonsense. 

His idealism indicates the reason of his rejecting Christ’s 
atonement, by his death, for our sins. If God, the soul, free- 
will, right, law, and a future existence, are but mere ideas,— 
sin and punishment must be also; and thence, the idea of an 
expiation by the death of an innocent person, in order to 
reconcile the idea of God, with the idea of the forgiveness 
of the guilty, would seem wholly unnatural ; and especially 
would the idea of an expiation by the death of the idea of 
God himself, seem wholly inconsistent. As on Mr. Coleridge’s 
theory, God, not man, is the creature, and man, not God, the 
creator, and man therefore is infinitely superior to God, if 
the death of any one could accomplish an expiation, it seems 
clear that it must be the death of the greater, not of the less: 
and of man himself, therefore, not of Jehovah the Word! 
He accordingly, notwithstanding the clearness and fulness 
with which it is taught in the Scriptures, wholly rejects 
the doctrine of expiation by Christ’s sacrifice. Thus, he 
says: 


“Had Lord Byron possessed perseverance enough to undergo 
the drudgery of research, and had his theological studies and attain- 
ments been at all like mine, he would have been able to unsettle all 
the evidences of Christianity, upheld, as it is at present, by simple 
confutation. Is it possible to assent to the doctrine of redemption 
as at present promulgated, that the moral death of an unoffending 
being should be a consequence of the transgression of humanity, 
and its atonement ?”—Letters, p. 116. 


The editor, to guard against the suspicion that this was an 
incautious expression, that means more than he really 
intended, adds a note to assure the reader that it indicates 
a settled “disbelief.” 


“ Let it always be borne in mind that this and other expressions, in 
these pages, were the opinions which he ever expressed to me ; and 
are not to be taken as evidences of doubt generally, but of disbelief 
in the corruptions of the vulgar Christianity in vogue.” —p. 116. 
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That the word “moral,” in the quotation from Coleridge, 
was actually used by him, we doubt. If it were, and con- 
siderately, it indicates either an ignorance that is not very 
reconcilable with the large “theological attainments” and 
superior “insight” of which he was accustomed to boast ; 
or else a disposition to disgrace the doctrine of Christ’s 
atonement by misrepresentation that should divest his state- 
ments of authority. We do not believe any one ever 
deliberately taught that Christ’s death was a “ moral” one,— 
which would have been apostasy from God,—and thence, 
that he made expiation for sin by committing it! Men have 
advanced positions that have involved that horrid solecism : 
but not probably with a knowledge that it was their import. 
It is not the doctrine of the Scriptures, nor of Christianity, 
as it is commonly taught. We think it likely, therefore, that 
the term was introduced inadvertently by his nephew, the 
editor, who—we apprehend—was disqualified for the lofty 
task he has undertaken, of exalting Mr. Coleridge’s genius 
and learning above those of all other men, by an inability to 
comprehend his mystical speculations; by a weak and 
fulsome admiration of whatever he uttered, without consider- 
ation whether it was sense or nonsense, original or borrowed 
from Spinoza, Behmen, Swedenborg, Kant, Hegel, or some 
other of the foreigners, from whom he drew his peculiar 
viéws ; and finally, by the fancy, that his own importance is 
enhanced, in proportion to the extravagance of his estimation 
and eulogy of “that great and extraordinary mind,” “that 
mightiest master of poetry and philosophy.”—Letters, Pre- 
face, pp. xX. Xi. 

But whether Mr. Coleridge used that term or not, he 
openly and resolutely denied that Christ’s death was expia- 
tory; first, under the pretence that his redemptive act was 
wholly unknown to us, and incomprehensible. He says: 


“ The article of redemption may be considered in a two-fold rela- 
tion—in relation to the antecedent, i. e. the Redeemer’s act, as the 
efficient cause and condition of redemption ; and in relation to the 
Consequent, i. e. the effects in and for the redeemed. Now it is 
the latter relation in which the subject is treated of, set forth, ex- 
pounded, and enforced by St. Paul. THE mysrERiovus act, THE 
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OPERATIVE CAUSE is transcendent—Factum est, and beyond the infor- 
mation contained in the annunciation of the Fact, it can be charac- 
terized only by the Consequences.’’—Aids, p. 192. 


This is a formal denial that his death was the redemptive act, 
and assertion that it was something else, of which we neither 
have nor can have any knowledge. No misrepresentation, 
however, could be greater, or form a more flagrant contra- 
diction to the Scriptures. We are not only told by Paul that 
“Christ died for us,” that he “ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many,” and that he “died for our sins ;” but that he 
“appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself,” that 
“we were reconciled to God by the death of his son,” and 
that “redemption from transgression” takes place “ by means 
of the death” of the “ Mediator,” Rom. v. 10; Heb. ix. 15, 26, 
28. A great number of passages might be quoted, that with 
equal explicitness ascribe our redemption to his sufferings, his 
death, and his blood. No fact is taught in the Word of God 
with greater clearness and emphasis. But this bold denial of 
one of the most conspicuous and significant doctrines of inspi- 
ration, is but an exemplification of the species of “safety lamp” 
which he proposed for the guidance of “ religious inquirers.” 
He says: 


“‘ My object has been to establish a general rule of interpretation 
and vindication applicable to all doctrinal tenets, and especially to 
the so-called mysteries of the Christian faith; to provide a safely 
lamp for religious inquirers. Now this I find in the principle, that 
all revealed truths are to be judged by us, as far as they are possi- 
ble subjects of human conception, as grounds of practice, or in some 
way connected with our moral and spiritual interests.”—Aids, p 
114. 


That is, we are to judge of their nature, not by what God 
teaches respecting them, but by our independent and untaught 
ideas of what they should be! 

Next, he denies the doctrine, under the pretence that the 
passages which are alleged by theologians as teaching that 
his death was expiatory, are metaphorical, and treat only of 
the consequences of his death. 
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‘It is the consequences of the act of redemption that the zealous 
apostle would bring home to the minds and affections both of Jews 
and Gentiles. Now the apostle’s opponents and gainsayers were 
principally of the former class. . . . It might therefore have 
been anticipated that his reasoning would receive its outward forms 
and language, that it would take its predominant colors from his 
own past, and his opponents’ present habits of thinking; and that his 
figures, images, analogies, and references would be taken prefera- 
bly from objects, opinions, events, and ritual observances, ever 
uppermost in the imaginations of his countrymen, and such we find 
them. 

“* Now it would be difficult, if not impossible, to select points bet- 
ter suited to this purpose, as being equally familiar to all, and yet 
having a special interest for the Jewish converts, than those are 
from which the learned apostle has drawn the four principal meta- 
phors, by which he illustrates the blessed consequences of Christ’s 
redemption of mankind. These are, 1. Sin offerings, sacrificial 
expiation; 2. Reconciliation, Atonement; 3. Ransom from slavery, 
Redemption, the bringing back again or being brought back; 4. 
Satisfaction of a creditor’s claims by a payment of the debt. To 
one or other of these four heads all the numerous forms and expo- 
nents of Christ’s mediation in St. Paul’s writings may be referred, 
And the very number and variety of the words or periphrases used by 
him to express one and the same thing, furnish the strongest presump- 
tive proof that all alike were used metaphorically.”’—Aids, pp. 192, 
193. , 


Mr. Coleridge betrays in this whole argument his inac- 
quaintance with the peculiarity of the metaphor. Had he 
been aware of its nature, and the criteria by which it is distin- 
guished from all other forms of expression, he would not have 
, treated a large share of the terms to which he refers as meta- 
phorical, nor imagined that there can be any mere presumption 
that an expression is of that nature. To talk of presumptive 
proofs that a passage is metaphorical, is as inaccurate and 
absurd, as it were to talk of presumptions that a language is 
Greek, Latin, or Sanscrit, or that a circle is a circle, or a 
square a square. Metaphors occur only in propositions, the 
figure always lies in the predicate, and the term or terms that 
involve it properly denote what cannot be literally true of 
the subject to which they are applied, and only resembles what 
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is true of it. Thus, when it is said, the clock proclaims the 
hour of the day, the figure lies in the verb, which properly 
denotes an announcement by the human voice, and cannot 
therefore be literally true of a clock; and the meaning is, that 
the clock by striking indicates the hour to the ear, in a man- 
ner resembling a proclamation of it by the human voice. 
Several of the terms, however, which Mr. Coleridge repre- 
sents as used metaphorically, and others of the like meaning, 
are not employed in that manner. Thus in the following 
passage there is no metaphor whatever : 

“For Christ hath once suffered for sins—the just for the 
unjust—that he might lead us to God, being put to death in 
body, but living in spirit.” 1 Pet. iii. 18. Here, he is clearly 
represented as having suffered a corporeal death for sin, and as 
a substitute, “the just for the unjust,” and in order to lead or 
present usto God. There is no figure in the word suffered. 
There is none in the terms, sins, and just for the unjust. 
There is:none in the phrase, put to death in body. They all 
express events that were perfectly compatible with Christ’s 
nature, and were literal facts ; and they indicate as clearly as 
language can indicate anything, Christ’s redemptive act in 
distinction from its effect, of which Mr. Coleridge asserts we 
have no information whatever, except what is implied in its 
consequences. 

There is no metaphor in the following passage: “ But he, 
after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down 
on the right hand of God,” Heb. x. 12. That which is here 
affirmed of Christ, that he “had offered one sacrifice for sins,” 
involves nothing incompatible with his nature. It was pre- 
cisely the work which he came to accomplish. It is as total a 
misrepresentation, therefore, to call it a metaphor, as it would 
be to ascribe that figure to any other literal expression. 
Were it even claimed and admitted that the words “ offered 
one sacrifice,” are used metaphorically, to denote an act that 
only resembled the offering of a sacrifice, it still would not vary 
the meaning, as the difference of the two would be simply in 
the mode in which the sacrifice was made,—that from which 
the language was drawn, was made on an altar; his, which it 
was employed to represent, was made on the cross. The 
object of each was the same. His was “for sins,” as was 
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the burnt sacrifice which was its type ; and it was in expiation 
of sin; as that is the only end for which sacrifice was offered 
for sin: and that purpose was essential, in order to constitute 
a resemblance of Christ’s death to a sacrifice, the peculiarity 
of which, in distinction from a death for any other purpose, 
was, that it was a death for expiation. 

That his death was expiatory, is taught in the following 
passage, also, without any metaphor: “ Being justified freely 
by his grace, through the redemption which is by Christ Jesus, 
whom God has set forth a propitiatory sacrifice through faith 
in his blood, in order to the manifestation of his righteousness 
in respect to the remission of sins that had before been com- 
mitted in the forbearance of God ; to the manifestation of his 
righteousness at the present time, that he may be just, and 
justify him who believes in Jesus,” Rom. iii. 25-27. There 
is no metaphor in the terms, set forth, propitiatory sacrifice, 
blood, righteousness, remission of sins, just,or unjust. They are 
all used in their proper sense, and express absolute facts. They 
show, therefore, that Christ’s redemptive act was his offering 
himself in his death on the cross; that that offering had a 
relation to God’s rights, that it was expiatory, and that it ful- 
filled its office by rendering it just in God to grant remission 
to the unjust. ‘The only metaphor in the passage is in the 
word redemption, which literally signifies a restoration to 
freedom from captivity or bondage, by the gift of an equiva- 
lent in property; and is here employed to denote deliverance 
from the penalty of sin by a different equivalent,—the blood 
of Christ shed in its expiation. The use of the word meta- 
phorically does not imply that the release, which it denotes, 
is accomplished without a satisfaction. Instead, it is itself a 
proof that it is procured by an equivalent; as otherwise it 
would not resemble a redemption, which is a restoration to 
freedom by the payment of a ransom, but would be an uncon- 
ditioned release, a re-conquest, or some species of deliverance, 
that is not like a purchase. The difference of the release 
which Christ accomplishes, from a literal redemption by a 
payment of property, is not that he achieves it without an 
equivalent, a satisfaction, but merely that that which he pre- 
sents as an equivalent, is of a different and analogous nature, 
suited to the use for which it is presented, namely, his expiatory 
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death which renders it just in God to grant remission to the 
unjust, who by faith accept Christ as their redeemer. The 
use of the term metaphorically, therefore, instead of sustaining 
Mr. Coleridge’s representation, resistlessly confutes it. 

But in addition to this consideration, which overturns his 
whole pretence, the terms redeem, redemption, reconcile, and 
others of like import, that are employed metaphorically to 
denote Christ’s work, are in a large share of the passages in 
which they occur, used in conjunction with literal terms, 
which show that his sufferings, his blood, and his death, were 
the media by which he reconciles and redeems. Thus, the 
living creatures and elders sang a new song, saying: “ Thou 
art worthy to take the book, and to open its seals, for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood,” Rev. 
v.9. Peter says: “ Ye know that ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things as silver and gold, from your vain con- 
versation, but by the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish, and without spot,” 1 Pet. i. 18. Here is an 
express recognition of the fact, that the deliverance which the 
word denotes when used in its ordinary sense, is accom- 
plished by the gift of an equivalent in silver, gold, or some 
other species of property ; and that the difference of Christ’s 
redemption from an ordinary one, is not that he gives no 
ransom, but that that which he gives, is of a different nature ; 
his blood as spotless and righteous; instead of silver or gold.. 
“Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us; for it is written, cursed is every one- 
that hangs on a tree,” Galat. iii. 13. Here, that from which: 
he redeems us is the penalty of sin; the curse of the law:: 
the means by which it was accomplished, was his suffering. 
crucifixion for us. His redemptive act, therefore, was his death: 
as our substitute. It is expressed with still greater directness 
in the following passages: “ For this cause he is the mediator 
of the new testament, that by means of death, for the redemp- 
tion from the transgressions under the first testament, they 
which are called, might receive the promise of eternal inherit- 
ance,” Heb. ix. 15. “ We have redemption through his blood, 
—the forgiveness of sins,” Eph. i. 7. The fact, therefore, that 
a part of the terms, to which Mr. Coleridge refers, are some- 
times used metaphorically, presents no ground for his repre- 
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the burnt sacrifice which was its type ; and it was in expiation 
of sin; as that is the only end for which sacrifice was offered 
for sin: and that purpose was essential, in order to constitute 
a resemblance of Christ’s death to a sacrifice, the peculiarity 
of which, in distinction from a death for any other purpose, 
was, that it was a death for expiation. 

That his death was expiatory, is taught in the following 
passage, also, without any metaphor: “ Being justified freely 
by his grace, through the redemption which is by Christ Jesus, 
whom God has set forth a propitiatory sacrifice through faith 
in his blood, in order to the manifestation of his righteousness 
in respect to the remission of sins that had before been com- 
mitted in the forbearance of God; to the manifestation of his 
righteousness at the present time, that he may be just, and 
justify him who believes in Jesus,” Rom. iii. 25-27. There 
is no metaphor in the terms, set forth, propitiatory sacrifice, 
blood, righteousness, remission of sins, just,or unjust. They are 
all used in their proper sense, and express absolute facts. They 
show, therefore, that Christ’s redemptive act was his offering 
himself in his death on the cross; that that offering had a 
relation to God’s rights, that it was expiatory, and that it ful- 
filled its office by rendering it just in God to grant remission 
to the unjust. ‘The only metaphor in the passage is in the 
word redemption, which literally signifies a restoration to 
freedom from captivity or bondage, by the gift of an equiva- 
lent in property ; and is here employed to denote deliverance 
from the penalty of sin by a different equivalent,—the blood 
of Christ shed in its expiation. The use of the word meta- 
phorically does not imply that the release, which it denotes, 
is accomplished without a satisfaction. Instead, it is itself a 
proof that it is procured by an equivalent; as otherwise it 
would not resemble a redemption, which is a restoration to 
freedom by the payment of a ransom, but would be an uncon- 
ditioned release, a re-conquest, or some species of deliverance, 
that is not like a purchase. The difference of the release 
which Christ accomplishes, from a literal redemption by a 
payment of property, is not that he achieves it without an 
equivalent, a satisfaction, but merely that that which he pre- 
sents as an equivalent, is of a different and analogous nature, 
suited to the use for which it is presented, namely, his expiatory 
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death which renders it just in God to grant remission to the 
unjust, who by faith accept Christ as their redeemer. The 
use of the term metaphorically, therefore, instead of sustaining 
Mr. Coleridge’s representation, resistlessly confutes it. 

But in addition to this consideration, which overturns his 
whole pretence, the terms redeem, redemption, reconcile, and 
others of like import, that are employed metaphorically to 
denote Christ’s work, are in a large share of the passages in 
which they occur, used in conjunction with literal terms, 
which show that his sufferings, his blood, and his death, were 
the media by which he reconciles and redeems. Thus, the 
living creatures and elders sang a new song, saying: “ Thou 
art worthy to take the book, and to open its seals, for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood,” Rev. 
v.9. Peter says: “ Ye know that ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things as silver and gold, from your vain con- 
versation, but by the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish, and without spot,” 1 Pet. i. 18. Here is an 
express recognition of the fact, that the deliverance which the 
word denotes when used in its ordinary sense, is accom- 
plished by the gift of an equivalent in silver, gold, or some 
other species of property ; and that the difference of Christ’s 
redemption from an ordinary one, is not that he gives no 
ransom, but that that which he gives, is of a different nature ; 
his blood as spotless and righteous; instead of silver or gold.. 
“Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us; for it is written, cursed is every one- 
that hangs on a tree,” Galat. iii. 13. Here, that from which: 
he redeems us is the penalty of sin; the curse of the law:: 
the means by which it was accomplished, was his sufferimg. 
crucifixion for us. His redemptive act, therefore, was his death: 
as our substitute. It is expressed with still greater directness 
in the following passages : “For this cause he is the mediator 
of the new testament, that by means of death, for the redemp- 
tion from the transgressions under the first testament, they 
which are called, might receive the promise of eternal inherit- 
ance,” Heb. ix. 15. “We have redemption through his blood, 
—the forgiveness of sins,” Eph. i. 7. The fact, therefore, that 
a part of the terms, to which Mr. Coleridge refers, are some- 
times used metaphorically, presents no ground for his repre- 
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sentation, that Christ’s death was not expiatory, and the 
means by which he accomplished redemption. So far from 
it, they all show demonstratively, that he wrought it by the 
gift of an equivalent; and the language with which they are 
associated, declares in the most express manner, that that 
equivalent was his death. He is equally mistaken, also, in the 
statement that these metaphors are employed by the apostle, 
in merely illustrating “the consequences of Christ’s redemption 
of mankind,” instead of describing his redemptive act. They 
are employed in asserting the fact that he has redeemed us, 
in describing the nature of his redemption, and in stating the 
reason of it, and the means by which it was wrought. He 
has redeemed us. He has redeemed us from the curse of the 
law. He has redeemed us by his precious blood. His sacri- 
fice was necessary to render it just in God to grant remission 
of sins. 

His allegation that divines have drawn their ideas of the 
“ causative act” of redemption from its consequents, by a per- 
version of these metaphorical terms, is accordingly a total 
misrepresentation. He says :— 


“IT complain that this metaphorical naming of the transcendent 
causative act through the medium of its proper effects, from actions 
and causes of familiar occurrence connected with the former by 
similarity of result, has been mistaken for an intended designation of 
the essential character of the causative act itself; and that these 
divines have interpreted de omni, what was spoken de singulo, and 
magnified a partial equation into a total identity.” —Aids, p. 201. 

“ Forgiveness of sins, the abolition of guilt through the redemptive 
power of Christ’s love and of his perfect obedience during his 
voluntary assumption of humanity, is expressed, on account of the 
resemblance of the consequences in both cases, by the payment of a 
debt for another, which debt the payer had not himself incurred. 
Now the impropriation of this metaphor—i. e. the taking it Literally, 
by transferring the sameness from the consequents to the ante- 
cedents, or inferring the identity of the causes from a resemblance 
in the effects ;—this is the point on which I am at issue; and the 
view or scheme of redemption grounded on this confusion, I believe 
to be altogether unscriptural.”— Aids, p. 191. 


It is Mr. Coleridge, however, who has fallen into the mis- 
take of confounding consequents with antecedents, not those 
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whom he accuses. Metaphorical names of acts are never 
founded on a resemblance of the consequences of the acts, from 
which the figures are drawn, and those to which they are applied. 
The analogy always lies between the act named by the figure 
and that by which it is named; as inthe expression “the ship flies,” 
the resemblance which the figure expresses, is in the motion of 
the ship to the movement of a bird, which the verb literally 
denotes. The metaphor is nothing else than an elliptical com- 
parison, and the resemblance must therefore be in the acts 
that are compared; not in the consequences of those acts, 
which the figure does not touch. Mr. Coleridge might have 
searched through the whole realm of language, without 
finding a metaphorical name of an act founded on the likeness 
which he here represents as a ground of the figure. The 
consequences of acts are themselves acts often, and must, 
therefore, if expressed metaphorically, be named from acts to 
which they sustain a resemblance, not from a wholly dissimilar 
species. Regeneration, sanctification, justification, adoption, 
glorification, for example, are consequences of Christ’s re- 
demption ; and contemplated as the work of God, are acts; 
and when named by a metaphor, are named from other acts to 
which they bear an analogy. Thus the term regenerate, 
which is used by a metaphor to express the act of the Holy 
Spirit in renewing the mind, is drawn in that manner from the 
act that literally denotes the generation of the body; the 
direct opposite, instead of a correlative of Christ’s redemp- 
tive act, which was a sacrificial death, in place of a communi- 
cation of life. The verb create, likewise, in the expression, 
“created in Christ Jesus,” which is also a metaphorical name 
of the act of the Holy Spirit, is taken, not from Christ’s 
redemptive act,—to which it presents a like total contrast, 
instead of a similitude,—but from the analogous act of giving 
being to a creature, that before had no existence. Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s attempt to strike the doctrine of Christ’s atoning 
sacrifice from the Scriptures, and to convert Christianity into 
a mere vague naturalism, thus, instead of resulting from an 
accurate analysis of what others had confounded, a super- 
natural “insight” of principles that transcend the grasp of 
ordinary minds, as he and his disciples would have us 
believe, was in fact founded on the grossest misapprehension ; 
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and stamps him indelibly as a superficial speculatist, instead 
of a profound philosopher and theologian. 

If God, the soul, right, law, obligation, free-will, and a future 
life, are thus, as he represents, mere ideas, it is apparent that 
Christianity itself can have nothing more than a mere ideal 
being, and must owe all its seeming reality, or objectiveness, 
to the act of the mind, in the same way as, according to Mr. 
Coleridge, the objects of the senses owe their seeming exist- 
ence without us, to the creative act of the understanding. 
And as it generates these ideas, and gives them validity 
according to his theory, in order to satisfy its feeling of the 
necessity of ideal causes to account for the facts of its 
experience ; it would have generated and given objectivity 
to essentially the same ideas of God, the soul, law, Christ, and 
immortality, if the moral facts of its experience had been in 
some respects of a different species. Thus, if the object of 
Christ’s incarnation was not to make expiation for sin, but to 
some other moral end, that is rendered necessary by our nature 
as human beings, then it would seem that it would have been 
equally requisite, if men had not become sinners. The idea 
of God incarnate is, on that supposition, the beau-ideal of 
humanity ; not the beau-ideal of a Redeemer from sin by an 
expiatory sacrifice. Mr. Coleridge accordingly held, that 
Christ would have become. incarnate, and for the same reason 
that he now has, if the race had not apostatized. Thus 
quoting from Jeremy Taylor the expression, “that nature 
alone cannot bring men to heaven, and that Adam left us in a 
state in which we could not hope for it,” he says :-— 


“ This is likewise my belief, and that man must have had a Christ, 
even if Adam had continued in paradise—if indeed the history of 
Adam be not a mythos, as but for passages in St. Paul we should 
most of us believe ; the serpent speaking, the names of trees, and 
soon, and the whole account of the creation in the first chapter of 
Genesis, seems to me clearly to say :—‘ The literal fact you cannot 
comprehend, if it were related to you; but you may conceive of it 
as if it had taken place thus and thus.’ ”—Lit. Rem. vol. iii. p. 319. 

“To know God as God—rov Ziva, the living God—we must 
assume his personality : otherwise what were it but an ether, a 
gravitation ?—but to assume his personality, we must begin with his 
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humanity, and this is impossible but in history ; for man is an his- 
torical, not an eternal being. Ergo Christianity is of necessity 
historical, and not philosophical only.””—Lit. Rem. vol. iv. p. 12. 


That is, the idea of God is nothing else than the beau-idea 
of man. It is the idea, therefore, of God in humanity. As then 
the mind necessarily generates the idea of God in order to 
satisfy its moral wants, and would, had Adam continued in 
Paradise as certainly and necessarily as now, it would then 
as certainly and naturally have had the idea of God incarnate 
and invested with objectivity as it now has. It would follow 
from this, that in proportion as an individual of the race 
becomes conformed to the idea of God, he approximates 
towards becoming God himself; and were he to become 
absolutely holy, he would be a Jehovah incarnate. Mr. 
Coleridge accordingly held that 


“Tf human nature could make itself sinless and perfect, it would 
become, or pass into God ; and if God should abstract from human 
nature all imperfection, it might, without impropriety, be affirmed, 
even as Scripture doth affirm, that God assumed or took up into 
himself the human nature.” —Lit. Rem. vol. iii. p. 79. 


If this be true, then, when the “ spirits of the just are “made 
perfect,” they become incarnate or humanized Jehovahs, and, 
instead of there being but one such self-existent and eternal 
agent, there are and are to be millions and myriads of millions ! 
Such is the stupendous climax of senselessness and blasphemy 
in which this boasted system terminates! What a comment on 
the perspicacity of his admiring disciples, that they regard it 
as a just and profound exposition of philosophy and religion, 
of man and God, and entitling its author to be regarded as the 
greatest genius of the age! It has not even the merit, in the 
slightest degree, of originality. It involves no element that is 
not taken either from Spinoza, Swedenborg, Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, or some other of that series of pantheists, and 
is set forth with no higher clearness, strength, or plausibility 
than it is presented by some of them. The pretence that it 
exhibits a view of “the Christian dispensation,” by which its 
doctrines are rendered harmonious with the dictates of reason, 
is wholly unauthorized. The mode in which he attempts to 
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bring the doctrine of Christ’s death into harmony with reason, 
is, as we have seen, a denial of the most express and empha- 
tic teachings of the Scriptures respecting it, and on grounds 
that bespeak a misrepresentation of the principles on which 
the language in which it is taught is used. The claim that 
the doctrine of original sin, on which, as held by Calvinists 
and Arminians, he animadverted with severity, is freed, in 
the form in which he teaches it, as a disease of the will, from 
inconsistency with our freedom and responsibility, is equally 
groundless and preposterous. President Edwards’s theory of 
the will, which he rejects, is, that the mind is the efficient 
agent in its volition ; that it puts forth its choices for reasons 
of which it is conscious, and that lie in its perceptions, emo- 
tions, and desires; and that therefore it both acts under influ- 
ences, and is free and responsible ; while a certainty exists 
beforehand to God, who knows what the motives are to be 
under which it is to make its choices, of the mode in which it 
acts. Mr. Coleridge holds that, instead of being determined 
in that manner by motives, “the will is ultimately sedf-deter- 
mined, or it is no longer a will under the law of perfect free- 
dom, but a nature under the mechanism of cause and effect ;” 
and yet he holds that it has become determined to evil by 
subjecting itself by its own act to “the determination of 
nature,” by which it received “a nature into itself, and so far 
became a nature,” which is “a corruption of the will,” and 
causes it to put forth its acts from an impulse of which it has 
no consciousness, and that takes place, therefore, “under the 
mechanism of cause and effect ;” which is the identical ele- 
ment falsely imputed by him to President Edwards’s theory, 
and made the ground of his objection to it.—Aids, p. 172. 
There is no one perhaps among the moderns, whose genius, 
learning, and works, have been so excessively over-estimated. 
He had unquestionably superior talents in some relations; 
gleams of thought that were very brilliant, and an unusual 
power of analysing individual things, and raising their minute 
elements into distinctness; but had no corresponding capacity 
of contemplating truths in their remote relations, and uniting 
them harmoniously in a system. Instead, he seems to have had 
a singular facility of entertaining propositions that are destruc- 
tive of each other, without being aware of their inconsistency. 
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There is not, perhaps, in the annals of hallucination, a more 
striking instance of that weakness, than is exhibited in his pre- 
tence—if he was sincere in it—that his philosophy of our 
faculties, which denies the possibility alike of God’s directly 
revealing himself to us, and of our gaining a knowledge of 
him from his works, places the Christian system on a firmer 
basis, and invests it with higher authority over the heart, 
than the doctrine that God is known by his works, and has 
made in the Scriptures a revelation of his will! A mere 
assumption without proof, a better basis of faith than the 
most indubitable evidence! Absolute disbelief of a propo- 
sition, the medium of a firmer assurance of its truth, than that 
which is produced by resistless demonstration! On that prin- 
ciple, one who should deny the axioms and definitions of 
geometry, would acquire thereby a higher conviction of the 
accuracy of the results that are wrought out by them, than 
they obtain who regard them as self-evident truths! In short, 
on his theory, in order to gain an undoubting assurance of a 
truth, it should be rejected as a falsehood! His reason, in fact, 
in place of enjoying that predominance in his nature, which 
he ascribed to it, was in an unusual degree the mere minister 
of his disordered senses and fancy, and tasked to give inno- 
cence and dignity to their wild and lawless forms. 

His imagination was far the most vigorous of his powers, and 
reduced all the others to a vassalage to itself ; but was without 
delicacy or truth, and morbidly disposed to creations, as in his 
Christabel and Ancient Mariner, that are not only deviations 
from nature, but absurd and hideous. He appears, indeed, 
scarcely to have known the line that separates the real from 
the imaginary, but to have been so addicted to surveying 
subjects through the false medium of his theory, and moulding 
them tu his fancy, that his whole domain of thought became 
peopled by nothing but his own creations. His dreamy specu- 
lations that had not a shadow of proof to sustain them, and 
that confuted themselves by their inconsistencies, and contra- 
diction to consciousness, had a thousand times more influence 
over him, than the most indubitable and momentous facts. 

His acquaintance with books, though large, was probably 
less extensive than his admirers supposed, from the readiness 
with which he talked of them, and expressed opinions of 
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authors. He appears to have read in a large degree, in order 
to facility and brilliancy in conversation, and by a strong 
memory, which his frequent repetitions of what he had gleaned 
from books assisted, and a confident and imposing manner, 
seemed master of a great variety of subjects, with which he 
in truth had but a very superficial acquaintance. In place of 
comprehensive views and profound learning, he was in a 
greater measure than any other conspicuous individual of the 
age, a man of one idea. His speculative life was a monoma- 
nia. He looked at no subject, great or small, except through 
the medium of his theory of the understanding and reason. 
Whatever theme he undertook to discuss, was instantly 
resolved into the forms of logic—a prothesis, thesis and anti- 
thesis, mesothesis and synthesis, and lost in a cloud of sense- 
less and cant technicalities. His rationative faculty, in that 
respect, resembled Shelley’s imagination, whose landscapes, 
the moment they were conceived, were converted by him 
into scenes of confusion, by the multitude and restlessness of 
the elves, spirits, fawns, naiads, and deities, with which he 
peopled them, that served no other purpose than to create a 
tumult. In like manner, the instant Mr. Coleridge turned his 
thoughts to any topie, trivial or great, Kant’s categories, and 
the whole vocabulary of his logic and philosophy, came troop- 
ing around him like an army of visible shapes, and took 
possession of the subject and of him. He accordingly exhibits 
just as much genius and learning, and of the same kind, in 
talking of the most common object, as of the infinite self-exist- 
ence. The secret of his apparently superior insight, and 
scientific accuracy, lies in his appropriation to all subjects 
of a set of technical terms that are usually employed in the 
expression of the most exact parts of knowledge. And the 
chief ground of the conspicuity and influence which he 
attained, lay in his conversation, in which he seems often to 
have charmed his auditors by his sprightliness and wit, and 
still more generally to have astonished and confounded them by 
the oddity, vagueness, and incomprehensibleness of his 
thoughts, the novelty and pomp of his language, and an 
oracular and half-phrensied utterance. Had he been known 
only as a writer, he would have sunk into instant oblivion. 
And how weak and impious was the ambition with which 
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he was animated! He regarded himself as the most gifted 
genius of the age, perhaps the greatest that ever appeared in 
the world, and formed to accomplish some vast and endur-’ 
ing work ; and the achievement to which he aspired, to which 
he devoted his life, and by which he hoped to gain a lasting 
place in the estimation of men, was, THE ANNIHILATION OF THE 
SELF-EXISTENT, AS AN OBJECT OF FAITH, and substitution in his 
place of an impious, senseless, and contradictious idealism, on 
which neither he nor any one else could for a moment act! 
What a confutation this attempt itself presents of the lofty 
powers which he ascribed to reason! What a disproof of 


.them the wide reception and popularity of his system forms ! 


No higher evidence could be given of a want of “ insight ;” 
nor a more impressive exemplification of the frightful facility 
with which men, not deficient in talents, and not without 
learning, are sometimes betrayed into assent to false and 
revolting principles. His history and influence show, in a 
striking manner, that neither genius, the means of knowledge, 
cultivation, nor the restraints of religion, are any absolute 
safeguard against the grossest delusions, and a fanatical 
animosity to the truth. Most, we presume, who regard them- 
selves as entertaining his theory, and adopt its vocabulary, 
are, in a large degree, unaware of its true character. There 
have been some, however, we apprehend, and still are, to 
whom its principal charm is its open hostility to the great 
doctrines of the Christian system. But, whatever are their 
motives, a serious responsibility rests on those who have 
labored, and are still laboring, and with success, to introduce 
it into our colleges and theological seminaries, and make it 
the faith of the community. 

It is sometimes asked, in respect to the purpose which Christ 
has revealed, of again manifesting himself visibly to men, and 
reigning on earth ;—What useful end can it subserve? One 
of the great effects which it will achieve is, the eternal 
annihilation of the atheism, pantheism, and other forms of 
unbelief, which the proud and impious cherish, and vindi- 
cation of his works from the misrepresentations with which 
they are maligned by such errorists. The almighty Redeemer 
will then reveal himself in his glory to those bodily senses which 
Mr. Coleridge has denounced and calumniated, as unworthy 
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of credence, and show that they are formed to be the channels 
of an absolute and lofty knowledge of his being, and demon- 
strate thereby the justice of their condemnation who refuse 
to know him through his works. He has himself announced 
that result of his presence in the sublime assurance with which 
many of the predictions of his coming are closed; “and they 
shall know that I am the Self-existent.” And how necessary 
is such an interposition to put an end to their error! It pre- 
vails very widely. It is taught in a large proportion of the 
universities of Europe. Probably half of the youth that are 
now receiving a professional education in Protestant Christen- 
dom are imbued with it. It is the fashionable philosophy, and 
lies at the basis of the rationalistic exegesis and theology, 
which, under the guise of superior learning, and scientific 
accuracy, are gaining admission to our colleges and theological 
seminaries. And those who thus contradict their nature, and 
charge their senses with the perpetration of a perpetual 
fraud, are not to be convinced of their mistake by the ordinary 
processes of logic. They debar themselves from the truth, by 
disowning the media through which it is demonstrated. It is 
God alone, therefore, that can confute them; and he is to 
accomplish it by unveiling to their eyes the dazzling splendors 
of his presence, disarming their boasted reasoning of its 
usurped authority over the senses, and filling their whole 
nature with a resistless realization of his deity and dominion. 
“The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” And what a deliverance will it be to those 
who survive! The next in greatness to the exemption from 
Satan’s tempting agency, which is at the same epoch to be 
wrought, by his banishment to the abyss. These conspirators 
against God and man have led, and are now leading millions 
to destruction; but their influence will then end and their 
systems vanish, never to reappear. No Spinoza or Kant 
will,—after that great moment,—no Eichhorn or Paulus, no 
Fichte or Hegel, no Coleridge or Cousin, rise and undertake, 
by denying the truth of our senses and reason, to strike God 
from existence, and convert religion into a dream: “ For the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters 
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cover the seas.” He will be known by all his works. He 
will be recognised in all the manifestations he makes of himself. 
He will be acknowledged in all his gifts, and honored in all 
his appointments. 





Art. V.—A Narrative or THE ExpEpITION SENT BY HER 
Masesty’s GoverNMENT To THE River Nicer in 1841, under 
the command of Captain H. D. Trotter, R.N. By Captain 
Wm. Allen, R.N., and T. R. H. Thomson, M.D., Surgeon 
R.N. Two vols. 8vo. Richard Bentley, London, 1848. 


Tue design of the British Government in this expedition 
was to diminish, and if practicable, suppress the slave trade 
on the Niger, by inducing the chiefs on that river to enter into 
treaties to discontinue the capture and sale of slaves, and sub- 
stitute for them a commerce in the products of their soil ; and 
by establishing an agricultural colony among them, that should 
teach them the art of cultivation, enable them to furnish the 
materials of so large and profitable a trade, as to exempt 
them from the inducement ‘to traffic in their fellow men. 
Three iron steam-vessels, two of 450 tons each, and one of 
250, were constructed expressly for the purpose, furnished 
with all the requisite apparatus, and placed under the charge 
of officers, who appear, in talents, professional experience, 
activity, courage, and interest in the welfare of Africa, to 
have been excellently fitted for the task. They sailed on the 
12th of May, 1841, and touched at Madeira, St. Vincent, and 
Sierra Leone. One of the objects of their visit at that port 
was to procure gangs of negroes, thirty or forty for each, to 
assist in working the vessels, cutting wood for fuel, and other 
heavy labor, and exempt the whites from exposure to the sun 
and rain. That colony, which, for a long period, excited 
high expectations of usefulness, they represent as but very 
inadequately answering its design. Though the population is 
large, they produce nothing of importance for exportation. 
Their chief articles for foreign trade are the oak and cam- 
wood of their forests. Though efforts are made for the edu- 
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cation and christianization of those who are annually brought 
there, it is with but little beneficial influence on the colonists 
at large, or the neighboring tribes. ‘The captured slaves, on 
their arrival, are apprenticed to planters till their twentieth 
year ; land is then apportioned to them sufficient for their 
maintenance ; and contented with that, they relapse imme- 
diately to their natural indolence and thoughtlessness, and 
continue little less barbarous than they originally were. 


“Sierra Leone has in fact reached that point in its career at which, 
unless some more energetic measures be adopted to carry forward 
the original design, its usefulness must cease, and its retrogression 
be rapid. Already it wears the aspect of premature decrepitude. 
An abundant population neglects its resources; and in addition to 
the natural increment, it receives large numbers every year in recap- 
tured slaves ; yet its wealth and means of advancement do not keep 
pace with even a natural increase in population.” 

“It wants, in fact, capital and energy to call forth the resources of 
the country, and give employment to the multitude of settlers, who, 
in default of it, have become mere drones. The exertions of the 
Missionary Societies in their great vocation, are deserving of the 
highest praise ; but how few laborers in such an extensive vineyard ! 
Afier all, unless the social condition of the negro be raised, he will 
never truly appreciate his spiritual wants.” —Vol. i. pp. 85, 86. 


Far too high expectations are, we believe, generally enter- 
tained of the success that is to attend such undertakings, 
There are many that seem to assume, that all extraordinary 
endeavors to do good to the miserable and _perishing, 
especially in distant scenes, must meet the direct and special fa- 
vor of providence. But why should God make such benevolent 
labors absolutely efficacious, any more than similar agencies 
athome? That certainly is not his method. He did not attend 
the ministry of the apostles with larger gifts of the Spirit, 
when they went into Syria, Asia Minor, and Europe, than 
when they preached in Judea. He has never rendered mis- 
sions to the heathen successful in a higher degree, proportion- 
ally, than similar labors among the christianized. There is 
ground for wonder and thankfulness that they accomplish 
their object to such an extent, rather than surprise that they 
are not more successful. They are marred by as great 
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imperfections; they are embarrassed by at least as great diffi- 
culties as any others. There are ends, doubtless, to be 
answered by the obstruction and disappointment of the 
church in its efforts to spread the gospel and civilize the 
pagan nations, as important as those for which the success of 
ministers and philanthropists at home are restricted within 
such narrow limits. A vast demonstration is taking place of 
the inefficiency of the means which men employ for the 
regeneration of the world, and the inadequacy of their 
wisdom to cure the great social evils which they have 
generated; and one of the most unexpected, stupendous, and 
humiliating of these exemplifications, is seen in the results of 
the endeavors of the British nation to suppress the slave trade 
and introduce civilization and religion into Africa. And this 
truth, which so intimately concerns the vindication and glory 
of God, needs to be set forth in its greatness and certainty, in 
order to a just understanding of the work which he accom- 
plishes in the salvation of men; and he will continue the 
proof of it, till the conviction is brought home resistlessly to 
every heart, that it is not by power, nor by might, but by his 
Spirit alone that men are renewed and sanctified, and the 
universe prepared, when he shall pour his gracious influences 
on all the nations, and turn them universally to obedience, to 
ascribe their salvation wholly to him. 

Among the evils to which the inhabitants of that clime are 
exposed, is the ravage of their fields by locusts. 


“The day before leaving Sierra Leone, we witnessed one of 
those destructive flights of locusts, which sometimes visits the settle- 
ment with a blighting influence. It first appeared about three 
P. M., and only terminated at sunset. The insects followed one 
another at the distance of several feet, but in such myriads, that a 
long and broad line only was discernible in the air, making a course 
from north to south. ‘This was said only to have been a moderate 
swarm ; but it gave us some faint idea of the eighth plague of the 
Egyptians. The inhabitants of the several villages lighted fires, 
and mustered with drums, tomtoms, and such other articles as would 
assist, by their noise, in preventing the devastating legions from 
making a descent on their plantations, when they would soon have 
stripped every edible herb of its leaves. As the people here do not, 
like the Arabs, use these insects as food, their visits are looked on 
as a scourge.” —Vol. i. pp. 86, 87. 
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On resuming their voyage, they touched at Monrovia, Cape 
Palmas, and Cape Coast Castle. There are no good harbors 
on that coast, and from the heavy surf that continually rolls 
in, the shore can only be approached in boats, and with much 
danger. Cape Coast Castle is the residence of Governor 
McLean who married Miss Landon, and the scene of her 
death. ; 


“In passing across the square within the walls, an object of dgep 
interest presents itself in the little space containing all that was 
mortal of the late Mrs. McLean, the once well-known, amiable, and 
accomplished L. E. L. A plain marble slab, bearing the following 
inscription, is placed over the spot. 


Hic jacet sepultum 
Omne quod mortale fuit 
Letitiz EvizaseTHz McLean 
Quam egregia ornatam indole, Musis 
Unice amatam, omniumque amores 
Secum trahentem ; in ipso etatis flore, 
Mors immatura rapuit. 

Die Octobris xv. mpcccxxxvil. Aetatis xxxvi. 
Quod spectas viator marmor vanum 
Heu doloris monumentum 
Conjux merens erexit. 


Here lies buried, 
That which was mortal 
Or Letitia Exizapeta McLean. 
Adorned by genius, 
A successful poet, 

The object of general admiration ; 
She was borne away by death 
In the flower of her age, 
October 15th, mpcccxxxvii ; 
In her thirty-sixth year. 


Wayfarer! ' 
The marble on which you gaze ; 
Vain memorial of grief ! 
The sorrowing husband laid. 


They entered the Niger on the 13th of August, by its main 
outlet the Nun. Its vast mass of waters, divided into several 
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branches far back in the interior, enters the sea through more 
than twenty channels, The delta formed by the deposits has 
driven back the ocean near a hundred miles, from what must 
once have been a bay; and extends a hundred and fifty 
along the coast. The spaces between the several channels 
are occupigl for a considerable distance by swamps, and 
covered by forests of mangroves. After a delay of several 
days at the outlet, they began their voyage up the stream. 
At the distance of twenty miles from the sea, the banks 
become slightly elevated, and instead of the mangrove, are 
overrun with the palm, the first of which, they say, cannot be 
exceeded in the grace of their immense arching leaves, 
springing from a short stem. As evening came on, they 
anchored, having advanced more than thirty miles. They 
describe the scene as very impressive. 


“The river had here attained a breadth of more than three 
hundred and fifty yards, with a depth in the middle of thirty feet. 
The shores, sometimes of sand with a loamy colored clay, rising 
two or three feet in firm land above the level of the water, showed 
that the Nun was here confined within a decided channel. A 
populous village was abreast of us on the right bank ; the huts very 
rude in construction. The inhabitants at first made their appear- 
ance armed with muskets and cutlasses, and though they soon laid 
these aside and showed signs of gratification at our visit, they could 
not be prevailed to communicate with us. 

“Darkness soon enshrouded all objects, and was the more intense 
from the close vicinity of the lofty forests by which we were sur. 
rounded. This our first night in the Niger was peculiarly suited 
to invite to meditation those who, while they reflected on the serious 
difficulties we should have to encounter, had a firm reliance on the 
power and goodness of Him whose fostering care is traceable in the 
wildest solitude. 

“The darkness was perfect ;—save the twinkling of the stars in 
the narrow portion of the heavens inclosed by the dark line of wood, 
and the fitful flashes of the fire-fly :—while the solemnity of silence 
was scarcely broken, though innumerable insects kept up their not 
unpleasing chorus throughout the night. Most of us had been 
accustomed to the music that is poured forth in the tropics after 
sunset, but those to whom it was a novelty, were astonished at the 
volume of tone in this evening concert of nature’s harmonists.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 181, 182. 
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The stream, along which they ascended the following day, 
spreads to a width of eight hundred yards, and a branch 
which they passed has a breadth of five hundred. The banks 
are cultivated in a degree with sugar cane, plantains, 
and other crops. The villages, as they proceeded, became 
more frequent and populous, and surrounded by Jarge spaces 
under culture. The scenery was fine. The oil-palm was 
everywhere seen ; the cocoanut tree only near the dwell- 
ings,—which indicates that it is not indigenous. The mag- 
nificent bombax, or cotton-tree, presented itself in every 
direction, the beautiful palm, and here and there a towering 
shape decorated with scarlet flowers. Where the banks are 
not cleared, the trees grow down to the water, and are 
covered with parasites in great variety, hung in graceful 
festoons, and sometimes bearing blossoms and fruit. On the 
cultivated parts bananas were seen, sugar-canes, cassada, 
maize, cocoa-palms, and yams. As they passed the villages, 
the natives went off in canoes to visit them. Most of them 
were marked by a line down the forehead to the bridge of the 
nose. Their heads were universally dressed, and in a 
fantastic manner. ‘Some had their hair twisted into small 
bunches; some cut into compartments like a chess-board; 
others made up into small braids, set erect, and ornamented 
with beads. 

At a point higher up, the river is twelve hundred yards 
wide, at others seven or eight hundred, with a depth of thirty 
feet. The current is about two miles an hour. The banks 
are adorned with large trees, covered with parasitica] plants. 
One species winds up to the top, then drops thread-like 
flowering stalks, five or six feet long, with a cluster of blos- 
foms at the end, and often descending in a series to the 
ground. 

On the 24th of August they reached Oniah, a town on the 
right bank, at a distance, in a direct line, of seventy-five 
miles from the coast. Many boats pushed off to visit them, 
and among them the chief’s barge, rowed by twenty oarsmen. 
They say, 


“The men here, as well as most of those we have seen of the 
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true Iber race, were stout and well made, of middling stature. The 
mark down the forehead is not general, appearing, as well as the 
various other tattooed lines, to depend more on. individual caprice 
than to be any national distinction. This applies also to the mode 
of arranging the woolly ornaments of their heads, in which taste 
. assumed a variety of odd forms, as we had full opportunity of 
observing in the numerous specimens collected at the ship’s side. 
While some had them in full expansion, like a large wig, others 
went to the opposite extreme, and exhibited their closely shaven 
crowns, glittering in the mid-day vertical sun like polished ebony. 

“Their dress consisted mainly of a body-cloth passed round the 
loins, so as to require the least quantity of material. An Iber’s 
toilet, his hair excepted, is not very elaborate. Here and there a 
striped shirt of English pattern was seen; and a few individuals 
with fantastic lines drawn with great care in yellow clay over their 
otherwise unadorned persons. The slave trade is one of their most 
important sources of wealth, which some of them admitted without 
hesitation, and asked if we were inclined to purchase. On being 
told that our mission was to abolish the traffic, they were at first 
rather serious, but tried to laugh it off.”—Vol. i. pp. 196, 198. 

“Tt is impossible to give a description of scenery which, each 
mile we advanced, offered some new and interesting feature; and a 
wildness that accorded not inaptly with the human denizens in its 
neighborhood. ‘The smooth surface of the water was in several 
places covered with tiny canoes, the possessors of which could not 
command sufficient courage to fulfil their earnest longings to traffic, 
yet they followed us at a little distance, paddling very rapidly, as if 
in mimic race with the object of their inquisitive fears. The 
females were equally expert as the men in using their little vessels, 
and some of them even ventured alongside to receive a few handker- 
chiefs and needles ; the latter were, apparently, much prized; why, 
we could not guess, as they had no clothes on which to use them.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 201, 202. 

“Several villages were passed on either bank. When abreast of 
one of them, some handkerchiefs, as a little present, were thrown 
overboard for the natives to pick up, in order to avoid detention by 
sending them on shore. A trait of honesty was here exhibited, not 
much in accordance with the general character of the natives of this 
part. On seeing the handkerchiefs in the water, a canoe pushed off 
from the village, with a woman apparently of some consequence, 
who, picking them up, asked if they had been lost by accident, 
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or were intended for them. She was still further rewarded for her 
disinterestedness. 

“ At another village, a similar method was taken to save time, 
and occasioned an amusing scene. Several canoes were immedi- 
ately launched off after the handkerchiefs ; some men also dashed 
into the river, and there was an animated and novel scramble on 
the water between the swimmers and those in the canoes ; the latter 
seemed to have the advantage, but lost it by their eagerness, for the 
canoes were capsized, and thus all had fair play. More prizes 
were thrown overboard, enticing more canoes and swimmers, till 
the surface of the river presented a scene of confusion, and one 
would apprehend, of some danger, but there was no time to await 
the result. ‘The articles were doubtless all captured, and without 
the loss of any of the half amphibious scramblers.”—Vol. i. pp. 
210, 211. ‘ 


Capt. Trotter and the officers associated with him as com- 
missioners for negotiating with the chiefs, commenced their 
official communication with them on their arrival at Aboh, 
situated on a creek a short distance from the river, on the 
right, and the capital of an extensive and populous territory. 
King Obi was easily induced to enter into a treaty for the 
discontinuance, in his dominions, of the traffic in slaves, but 
rather, it would seem from the issue, for the sake of the pre- 
‘sents with which the compact was to be ratified, than with 
a purpose of adhering to it, should it be found adverse to 
his interests. On the return of Obi from the ship at the 
completion of the treaty, some of the officers accompanied 
him to the town. 


“On arriving at the palace, the king invited them to sit on his 
throne, @ mud couch, covered with matting. Obi gave them palm 
wine, and began to relate the result of his visit to the white man’s 
ship, and describe the wonderful things he had seen and heard. 
He had a numerous and willing audicace in his wives, who crowded 
round the door of their chamber, expressing their astonishment 
at all they heard by loud exclamations and -violent gestures. 
They were of different ages ; some being young and good looking, 
though large. At another door were about twenty of a more mature 
age, which the interpreter said were superannuated. Their sim- 
ple dress was a piece of cotton cloth round their waists; but they 
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were abundantly adorned with anklets of ivory weighing several 
pounds, armlets of the same or of brass, and some of leather, with 
cowries affixed tothem. Others had amulets around their necks, 
small calabashes fastened to a silver cord, ornamented with cowries 
and pieces of brass. 

“In the veranda opposite the throne were two idols, which the 
interpreter called ‘ ju-ju for war palaver.? One was a rude 
representation of a human being carved in wood, with a conical cap, 
huge eyes, beads round the neck, and several other articles, as a 
small ivory tusk, and the handle of a knife. Prior to going to war, 
every person touches this ju-ju. Those apparently sacred objects 
were allowed to be handled and examined without opposition. 

“Obi retired, after having done the honors of hospitality to his 
visitors, and they went out to view the town. Guided by the occa- 
sional sound of a tomtom and an opé, they looked into a house, 
where they found Obi ‘making ju-ju,’ and calling upon his deity 
for success and advice, previously to proclaiming to his people the 
treaty he was making with the white man. He had in his hand a 
naked sword, with which he touched the end of a large baton 
surrounded with iron rings, which he reversed at every touch— 
something like the operation of magnetizing. At the same time, 
two of his attendants performed certain mystical motions in the 
air with large fans made of palm leaves, in order, probably, to 
keep away the Evil One. The intrusion of our officers, however, 
having the effect of suspending the incantation, they withdrew.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 231-233. 


Aboh is the largest town in the delta of the Niger, though 
its population is not thought to exceed seven or eight thousand. 
Obi is one of the most powerful and influential chiefs on the 
river, partly from his position, which enables him to control 
the trade towards the sea. The government is an elective 
monarchy ; the choice of the king being made by a council of 
the elders or head men of the villages, who are sixty in num- 
ber. Each town has a judge, also, who decides disputes, and 
determines the punishments that are inflicted for misdemeanors 
and crimes. Murder is punished by death, with the same 
means as the murderer used; the theft of an ox or goat by 
hanging ; and of objects of less value by scourging, or con- 
finement. Some of the most important persons are the priests, 
or ju-ju men; but their mode of appointment and peculiar 
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functions are not known. As their religion is a gross impos- 
ture, the chief requisites for the office must be cunning and 
boldness, and their looks and manners indicate that they are 
distinguished for those qualities. Their religion is of the most 
degraded cast. Their fetiches or idols are numerous, every 
hut having one or more. Many of them have pots of water 
and food placed near them. Amulets or charms are sus- 
pended around the courts of their houses. The birth of twins 
is regarded as an evil omen; they are immediately carried 
into the thicket, and left to be devoured by wild beasts, and 
the mother consigned to disgrace, and shunned as a pest by 
her husband and others. Many other children are the victims 
also of a like cruel superstition. The appearance of teeth 
first in the upper jaw, is regarded as a sign both of an evil 
disposition and the displeasure of the gods, and as a token 
that they are to be sacrificed to avert their wrath. The prin- 
cipal fetiche at Aboh is a large earthen idol, stationed ina 
thicket surrounded by high trees. It is to that, it is supposed, 
that most of their sacrifices are offered. Its votaries consider 
it as the representative of an invisible and mysterious god, who 
resides in the depths of the forest, who is cognisant of all that 
takes place in the world, understands and speaks all lan- 
guages, and has power to punish evil doers. 

The people seemed well pleased to see their guests, invited 
them into their houses, and presented them fruits and palm 
wine. 


“The huts are of a square form, mostly double, placed at right 
angles, neatly built of mud, and roofed with a compact matting of 
dried palm leaves, and a sort of reed which grows in the marshes 
near the rivers. The floor is raised a foot and a half. The entrance 
is square, and serves the threefold purpose of a door, window, and 
chimney, when they have a fire within. The thatch or roof over- 
hangs, and is supported by little pillars, which, as well as the 
exterior of the house, are curiously streaked with red and yellow 
clay, in some cases tastefully arranged. Those of the richer per- 
sons, as judges, headmen, and fetiche priests, are larger, and have 
many compartments, with a quadrangular court, where most of the 
cooking, and other household operations, are carried on.”—Vol. i. 
p. 246. 
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After a delay of several days at Aboh they proceeded up 
the river to Iddah, a still larger town on the left bank, and 
the capital of a more important kingdom ; and negotiated a like 
treaty with the Attah, or King, for the discontinuance of the 
traffic in slaves. The etiquette at his court is more formal 
and pompous than at Aboh. As it was deemed inconsistent 
with his dignity that he should go on board the ships, the 
negotiation with him took place at his palace. They were 
first introduced to his sister. 


“After sitting for a few minutes under the veranda of the 
dwelling, a spare black figure crawled forth on hands and knees 
from a narrow and obscure recess. ‘This was no less a person than 
princess Amada Bue, the Attah’s sister. She was apparently about 
forty years of age. Her head was closely shaven, and her jet _ 
visage rendered blacker by some application to the nose and cheeks ; 
which, with a black cloth thrown loosely round her middle, indicated 
that she was observing the ceremonial of mourning for some near 
relative. She was accompanied by Idjee-Futhul, daughter of the 
Attah, a very pretty girl of seventeen or eighteen, whose only gar- 
ment was a blue cotton cloth folded negligently round the loins. 
Her arms were each encumbered with fifteen brass rings, so 
weighty, that she was obliged to rest them on the shoulders of her 
attendants. Her toes were also decorated by metallic rings. Her 
perforated ears had each a blue cylindrital bead. The hair was 
combed into a ridge traversing the back of the head. Amada Bue 
received her guests kindly, smiled, held out her hands, and saluted 
them with the usual greeting, ‘God protect you!’ ”—Vol. i. pp. 
283, 284. 


After proceeding to the palace and waiting several hours, 
the Attah was borne on a cushion into the court, where the 
interview took place. Having seated him on his throne, 
adjusted his dress, and arranged his attendants, the screen 
which had concealed him was withdrawn, and he received 
the strangers with calmness and dignity. 


“ He is a person of immense size, the skin jet black and shining, 
the eyes large, but sluggish. He wore an ample tobe of red velvet, 
and a pair of loose scarlet trowsers, with a helmet-shaped cap of 
divers colors, ornamented with beads and coral; a profusion of the 
latter hung round his neck. His feet, which were inclosed in very 
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large red leather boots, surrounded with little bells, dangled care- 
lessly over the side of the throne. A large crimson umbrella was 
held over him. There were several fan bearers in the suite, who 
observed a certain regularity of motion in keeping the air in free 
circulation. He was much amused at Mr. Schon’s spectacles, and 
even smiled, which obliged the fan bearers to hide the royal counte- 
nance for a short time, as it is contrary to etiquette to let strangers or 
common people witness an emotion so entirely beneath the dignity of 
an Iddah sovereign.” —Vol. i. pp. 286, 289. 


He appeared at a subsequent interview arrayed in a still 
more gorgeous form. His tobe was brocaded with gold, A 
large brass or gilt plate, with a raised representation of the 
human face, not unlike “the man in the moon,” suspended 
from his neck, and hanging down on his breast, seemed to be 
an important article in the regalia. The principal courtiers 
were seated close round the throne, with their backs towards 
it, excepting a large party, probably “ Mahomedans,” who 
faced it. Most of them were neatly dressed in white, blue, or 
checked tobes, and small caps. Others were unwashed and 
ragged. 


“Lobo, the chief judge, was pre-eminent for dignity, as he was for 
the elegance of his dress, and looked remarkably handsome. His 
tall figure was enveloped in an ample tobe of very light blue cloth, 
with a broad fringe of red figured damask. Beneath that appeared a 
loose shirt of scarlet cloth. Over one shoulder hung a scarlet scarf; 
several leather amulets were suspended round the neck, one of 
which was covered with a snake skin. He wore a dark woollen 
cap, with a blue band. Each ear was partially concealed by an 
ivory ornament, which was retained in its place by piercing the 
lower lobe. His. fingers were covered with various metallic 
and ivory rings. A loose pair of scarlet trowsers completed 
his costume. He was attended by a young slave, who carried the 
sword of justice. His whole appearance was extremely command- 
ing, and his features expressive of intelligence, dignity, and benevo- 
lence.” —Vol. i. p. 295. 


Iddah, the largest and most important town in the kingdom 
of Eggarah, is built on the summit of a cliff that rises nearly 
two hundred feet above the river. It consists of about two 
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thousand huts, and has a population probably of eight or nine 
thousand. It is divided into villages, or districts, each of 
which is under a chief, who is responsible to the Attah. The 
palace is in the most secure position, being protected towards 
the river by the precipitous cliffs, and on the other sides by a 
mud wall and a circle of villages. It is guarded also by a 
militia, armed with spears, and a few muskets and swords. 
Nearly all the dwellings are circular. The walls, built of 
clay with small stones intermixed, rise about six feet. The 
roofs are made of palm leaves and other strong plants, and are 
conical. The edges project so as to furnish a shade for seats 
which are placed around the exterior. The huts of the higher 
persons are painted blue or white outside ; some have a sinall 
space in front, paved with pieces of granite, or shells. The 
couches are simply banks of clay, with mats and dry grass 
spread over them. Low wooden seats, with which some 
houses are furnished, are regarded as articles of luxury. The 
interior is usually kept clean and dry. Those of the higher 
classes, like the palace of the Attah, are surrounded by the 
huts of subordinates and slaves, that serve as a rampart when 
attacked. The streets are numerous and irregular. The 
market is on a clear level space, shaded by trees. The 
articles of food and merchandise are numerous, and arranged 
in order on the ground, or on mats. Their principal manu- 
facture is of cotton, which, spun in a rough thread, woven in 
narrow strips, and richly dyed, forms a durable and not 
unhandsome cloth. The town is surrounded by plantations 
that are kept in good order, and yield large crops of yams, 
nuts of various kinds, Indian corn, rice, and plantains. 

The monarchy of Iddah is hereditary. The power of the 
king is limited by the head men or council. All important 
questions are discussed in an assembly of the chiefs and 
judges, in which the Attah presides. Their religion is 
controlled wholly by the priests, who are unlettered Maho- 
metans. They have a monopoly also of medicine, and the 
manufacture and sale of amulets, or charms, against sickness 
and spirits. Circumcision is very common. Many of the 
priests were made acquainted, by the medical officers of the 
Expedition, with the method and advantage of vaccination, and 
a large number of the people induced to submit to it. They 
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are generally pagans, though with a mixture of Mahometan- 
ism. There are no public idols. Amulets, however, are 
common, which are held in much the same estimation as the 
wooden fetiches of other tribes. 


“ They have all a clearer notion of God, as an Almighty ruler and 
divinity, than any negroes we had met with, and offer up their 
prayers direct to him; but they believe in the intermediate agency 
of good and evil spirits, charms, and priestly influence. They look 
forward to a heaven and hell, or places which good and evil people 
are hereafter to inhabit. This is most likely derived from the 
extraordinary views their religious preceptors hold up to them, of 
the Islam scale of rewards and punishments. 

“* However, sacrifices always take place on the death of the 
King ; one or more wives and several eunuchs of his establishment 
are then killed, to accompany the great man in the new world on 
which he has entered. Every sovereign, also, on coming to the 
throne, offers similar sacrifices, to exernplify the control which his 
position gives him over the lives of his subjects. The people do not 
regard it with horror or antipathy. Amada Bue, the Attah’s sister, 
even said she should like to be sacrificed to attend her husband.”— 
Vol. i. p. 328. 


Polygamy prevails. The usual number of wives is three, 
but the king has a crowd. The first wife is the mistress of 
the household, and presides over its affairs. The people 
exhibited a wish for the settlement of whites and Christian 
teachers among them, and the king readily consented to 
the cession of land, at a higher point on the river, for a model 
farm. 

The officers and crews of the Expedition had, up to this 
period, continued in health; but during their delay at 
Iddah, sickness commenced, and advanced with such rapidity 
as soon to intercept their progress, and compel them to return 
to the sea. They resumed their voyage up the river on the 
12th of September, and proceeding aboye the junction of the 
Chadda, selected a site for the farm on the right bank of the 
Niger ; landed the colonists with their implements, and made 
the requisite arrangements for their organization and friendly 
communication with the neighboring natives. While this was 
completing, the fever spread with such rapidity, and proved 
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so fatal, as to induce the officers to put the sick on board the 
smallest steam-vessel, and send them back to the ocean, in 
the hope that the purer air might check the disease, and enable 
them to recover. The parting was sad. On Sunday the 
19th, a week from the first serious illness, 


“The Soudan came alongside the Wilberforce to receive our 
invalids, who took a melancholy farewell of their officers and mess- 
mates. Prayers were read to the crews of both vessels. It was an 
affecting scene. The whole of one side of the little vessel was 
covered with the sick ; and the cabins were full of officers ; there 
was indeed no room for more. 

“‘ The separation from so many of our companions under such cir- 
cumstances could not be otherwise than painful to all; the only 
cheering feature was the hope that the attenuated beings who de- 
parted, would soon be within the influence of a more favorable 
climate, and that we might meet again under happier auspices. In 
a short time the steam was got up, and our little consort, watched 
by many commiserating eyes, rapidly glided out of sight.””—Vol. 
i. p. 363. 


That measure was adopted with the purpose of making still 
further efforts with the other vessels, to accomplish the 
objects of the Expedition ; Captain Trotter proposed to ascend 
the Niger; Commander Allen, the Chadda; but ere they 
were ready to proceed, sickness had made such frightful 
ravages, as to convince Commander Allen of its inexpediency, 
and induce him to urge an immediate departure from the 
river. Captain Trotter yielded to the proposal, and the Wil- 
berforce commenced her downward voyage on the twenty-first. 
The descent of the river was rapid; the Soudan reaching the 
sea in four days, and the Wilberforce in five. Disease and 
death made dreadful havoc in the meantime, and left scarcely 
a sufficient number to work the engines. Relief was immedi- 
ately felt from the sea air, and on their reaching Fernando 
Po, many rapidly recovered. 

Captain Trotter, after the departure of the Wilberforce, 
proceeded up the Niger to Egga, a town of ten thousand 
inhabitants, about sixty miles, in a direct line above the con- 
fluence ofthe Chadda. But being there taken ill, and so large 
a part of the officers and crew disabled, as to render it im- 
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practicable to proceed further, he decided to hasten back to a 
healthier clime. The voyage downward was extremely 
hazardous; and on reaching the mouth of the river, could 
scarcely have been continued to Fernando Po, had not the 
Soudan been despatched to yield him assistance. On reach- 
ing that island, the sick were taken on shore, and most 
soon began to recover; but many died, and those who had 
escaped the disease in a violent form when on the river, 
were subsequently attacked, and death continued to thin their 
number while they remained on the coast. Captain Trotter 
was compelled, from the total loss of his health, to relinquish 
the charge of the Expedition, and return to England. Cap- 
tain Allen, who succeeded to the command, employed the 
autumn and winter months in voyaging to the neighboring 
islands and coast, for the purpose of re-invigorating the crew, 
and in examining the rivers and country in the neighborhood 
of Fernando Po, with the design of again proceeding up the 
Niger the next summer; but the Admiralty, on learning the 
disasters of the Expedition, ordered him to relinquish the under- 
taking and return home. The Wilberforce was again sent up 
the Niger, under the charge of Lieut. Webb, to learn the con- 
dition of the model farm, from which Captain Trotter had on 
his return, on account of their sickness, withdrawn all the 
Europeans. The settlers being found in total disorganization, 
the establishment was abandoned. Thus in the space of four 
weeks from their entrance of the river, the Expedition, pro- 
jected with high expectations, and commenced with encourag- 
ing indications of success, sank in helpless defeat, under the 
fatal influence of the clime. Of the one hundred and fifty-five 
whites of the three vessels, one hundred and thirty were seized 
with fever, forty died, and many of those who survived, were 
left incapable of any further active service. 

Though the Expedition thus failed to attain the objects for 
which it was designed, it will not prove wholly useless. 
Much important information was acquired .respecting the 
river, the country, and the population, and the way probably 
prepared by the ill-success of the undertaking, for the adoption 
of better methods of accomplishing its objects. Though that 
part of the continent is only very partially explored, it is 
ascertained that it sustains a great population ; that still its 
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capabilities are but very slightly unfolded ; that the debase- 
ment and misery of its inhabitants, are the result, in a large 
degree, of the slave-trade ; that they are accessible to better 
influences ; and that measures, there is reason to hope, may 
ere long be devised for their improvement and christianization, 
that shall not involve the’ fatal waste of life that has hitherto 
attended efforts for their benefit. The terrible climax which 
it has given to the proofs that had been before accumulated, 
of the inability of whites to sustain the influence of the climate, 
will probably induce the institution of colonies of natives, 
already civilized and christianized, like those of Liberia, who, 
being familiar with agriculture, and aware of the advantages 
of commerce, will be led by the same motives as stimulate 
the whites, to institute free governments, establish wise laws, 
cultivate the arts of peace and civilization, and impart the 
blessings of knowledge, refinement, and religion, to the 
interior tribes. That is substantially the measure which Cap- 
tain Allen and Dr. Thomson suggest. They propose that the 
present method of attempting to intercept the slave trade, by 
armed vessels on the coast, which has not only proved wholly 
inefiicacious, but has augmented in a frightful manner the 
horrors of the traffic, should be abandoned, and colonies and 
armed forces of civilized natives substituted in their place. 
They say: 


“The palpable failure of all our well-meant exertions in the 
suppression of the slave-trade, which holds that land in darkness, 
renders it imperative that we should try some other means, and 
what can be supposed to be more likely to succeed, than that of 
enlisting native energies.in their own cause? If a race cannot be 
intrusted with its own regeneration, it is hopeless for one foreign in 
sympathies to attempt it. If we commit the work to men of the same 
temperament, and with understandings enlarged by cultivation, we 
shall have an intermediate agency sympathizing with both 
parties. If that fails, what hope is there for the race? But wo 
assume that there are men in our colonies who are capable of such 
a task, and come therefore to the means we would propose. They 
are, to establish 

“I, A colony at the confluence of the Niger and the Chadda, and 
eventually on all other accessible rivers. II. Next, a small native 
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military force. III. An African marine, limited to insure the 
peaceful intercourse of the natives on the banks of the Niger, for 
the furtherance of legitimate commerce, and the enforcement of the 
treaties already entered into for the suppression of the slave-trade on 
the river. 

“ A principal feature in this plan is, the proposition to establish an 
African force, the officers of which should be natives, holding 
commissions, with local rank ; and the sons of native chiefs should 
be persuaded to enter our army and navy, with a view of educating 
them for the service. 

“‘ We do not contemplate the establishment of a mere model-farm, 
but the foundation of a colony, having in it all the elements of native 
society, acquainted with the usages and advantages of European 
civilization, which they might modify and assimilate to good customs 
of native growth, which are not wanting.”—Vol. ii. pp. 422,423- 
425. 


Such a measure, embracing the main elements of the sys- 
tem which has been pursued by the American Colonization 
Society, is undoubtedly immeasurably more hopeful than the 
present, and will, if conducted with energy and skill, accom- 
plish great good; yet its power compared with the gigantic 
evils that are to be remedied must, at best, be slight, and its 
progress slow; and who is to insure its wise management? 
Who is to guard it from perversion? Who is to make it cer- 
tain that the natives to whose hands the colonies must ulti- 
mately be transferred, will be wholly free from the ambition 
and avarice by which all civilized nations have hitherto been 
animated, and the British not less than others, and still are, to 
such a degree, as to maintain a cruel tyranny over vast por- 
tions of their fellow-men? Imperative as the duty is of that 
empire, to make the experiment, and large as the blessings 
would be, that would almost certainly spring from it, it is yet 
vain to expect from it, or from any other measures which 
men may devise and adopt, anything more than a mitigation 
of the dreadful evils under which that part of Africa groans. 
While man remains what he is, and while the dispensation 
under which he is placed, is one of trial, not of redemption, 
no higher measure of success is to be expected in benevolent 
efforts to relieve misery, prevent crime, and impart knowledge, 
refinement, and religion, in that distant sphere, than at home. — 
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A higher power is necessary ; and one would think the total 
defeat of the British, hitherto, in their endeavors to intercept 
the slave trade, would lead its philanthropists to welcome with 
joy and thanksgiving the great purpose which God has 
announced, of interposing himself, and instituting a new and 
more gracious sway over the world, and raising all its tribes 
and nations from their alienation, debasement, and misery, to the 
blessedness of a filial relation to him, and enjoyment of his 
unclouded smile. What can be conceived more worthy of 
him? What can be imagined more suited to gladden and 
transport the Christian heart, than to know that his purpose 
embraces the remedy of all the evils which men are now 
in vain struggling to arrest; and the communication of all the 
gifts which it is his peculiar office to bestow ; that the tribes of 
Africa, apprised by the dazzling splendors of his presence of 
his being and dominion, are to be induced in a moment to 
cast away their idols, and kneel in acknowledgment of him ; 
that the great curse which now debars the whites from her 
coasts, is to be repealed, and death and disease wholly 
banished from her realms; that her dark forests are to be 
converted into fruitful fields, and paradises of beauty; her 
arid plains smile with perpetual verdure; and her countless 
population changed from sin to holiness, and exalted from 
debasement and misery, to dignity and bliss ? 





Art. VI—Tue Voyvace anp Surpwreck or Sr. Paut, with 
Dissertations on the Source of the Writings of St. Luke, 
and the Ships and Navigation of the Ancients, by James 
Smith, Esq., of Jordanhill, F.R.S. Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longmans. London, 1848. 


Tus is a highly entertaining and valuable contribution to 
the explication of the New Testament. Paul’s voyage, as 
narrated by Luke, deviated very widely from what would 
seem to be the natural course of a ship from Syria to Italy, 
and presents many particulars which commentators have not 
been able satisfactorily to explain. Why, in place of taking 
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a vessel that was to proceed directly to an Italian port, did 
the Centurion commence the voyage in a ship of Adrymittium, 
a city within forty or fifty miles of the Dardanelles, four or 
five degrees, therefore, of latitude out of the way, and nearly as 
remote from his place of destination, as Caesarea, from which 
he sailed ? Why, if there were adequate reasons for sailing to 
Lycia, did they, instead of proceeding in a direct line, pass 
up on the east side of Cyprus, and traverse the sea of Cilicia? 
Why, after quitting at Myra the ship of Adrymittium, and 
entering a vessel of Alexandria bound to Italy, did they still 
continue their voyage along the coast of Asia, to Cnidos, as 
though they were designing to go up the /gean sea? 
Why, after reaching that point, instead of proceeding directly 
to Italy, between Crete and the Peloponnesus, did they turn 
at almost a right angle towards the coast of Africa, and pass 
to the south of Crete? Which is the island on which the 
shipwreck took place; the Illyrian Melita of the Adriatic 
gulf, or the African Melita of the Adriatic sea? How 
could thirteen or fourteen days be occupied in passing, in a 
gale, from Crete to the place of shipwreck, which, if the 
modern Malta, was not a distance of more than five hundred 
miles, and might easily have been sailed by an ancient ship in 
two and a half or three days? The author prepared him- 
self for the investigation of these and other questions which 
the narrative suggests, by familiarizing himself with the art 
of navigation and a sea life; by ascertaining the structure of 
ancient ships, their mode of sailing, and the course of their 
voyages from Syria to Italy ; by learning the direction of the 
currents and winds of the Mediterranean, and the character 
of its storms; and finally by examining the island of Malta, 
and comparing the description of the shipwreck with the bay, 
which tradition represents as its scene; and the solutions 
which he gives are eminently satisfactory and demonstrative, 
and present a striking exemplification of the accuracy with 
which the narratives of the Scriptures are always found to 
be marked, when a full knowledge is gained of the places 
and events of which they treat. 

The reason that they took a ship that was to pass up the 
£gean sea, and must therefore land them at a port in Asia 
east of Rhodes, or carry them far out of their way, was, 
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that in summer, when they commenced the voyage, ships 
bound from Syria to Italy usually took that course, partly 
because the west, winds, which prevail at that season, ren- 
dered it impossible to proceed in a direct line; and partly 
because on approaching Asia Minor, they met the land- 
breezes that bore them on their way, and enjoyed the aid of 
a strong current that sets along that coast towards the west. 
As ships, therefore, were continually passing from Egypt 
and Syria to Italy by that route, they were sure of meeting a 
vessel in Lycia, by which they could complete their voyage. 

In a direct course from Sidon to Lycia, they would have 
passed to the south of Cyprus. Luke, however, relates, that 
the wind being adverse, they sailed under that island. As the 
wind, to be contrary, must have blown from the west, their 
sailing under Cyprus denotes their sailing to the leeward, 
along the eastern coast, and indicates the reason that they 
passed to the north of that island through the sea of Cilicia. 

On reaching Lycia, they entered the bay of Myra, where 
they met a ship of Alexandria bound to Italy, in which they 
took passage. 


“ Egypt was at this time one of the granaries of Rome, and the corn 
which was sent from thence to Italy was conveyed in ships of very 
great size. From the dimensions given of one of them by Lucian, 
they appear to have been quite as large as the largest class of mer- 
chant ships of modern times. We need not be surprised, therefore, 
at the number of souls which we afterwards find were embarked in 
this one; or that another ship of the same class could, after the 
shipwreck, convey them to Italy, in addition to her own crew. 

“Some commentators have supposed that Myra lay so much out 
of the track from Alexandria to Italy, that the term Alexandrian 
must mean the peculiar ‘ build’ of the ship, just as we say Libur- 
nian galleys, and not as marking the port to which they belonged. 
Now it is quite true thet Myra is out of the direct course from 
Alexandria to Italy, which is by the south of Crete. But with the 
westerly winds which prevail in these seas, ships, particularly those 
of the ancients, unprovided with a compass, and ill calculated to 
work to windward, would naturally stand to the north till they 
made the land of Asia Minor, which is peculiarly favorable for 
such a mode of navigation, because the coast is bold and safe, and 
the elevation of the mountains makes it visible at a great distance ; 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 44 
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it abounds in harbors, whilst the sinuosities of its shores and the 
westerly current, would enable them, if the wind was at all off the 
land, to work to windward, at least as far as Cnidos, where these 
advantages ceased. Myra lies due north from Alexandria, and its 
bay is well calculated to shelter a wind-bound ship. The Alexan- 
drian ship was not, therefore, out of her course at Myra, even if she 
had no cause to touch there for the purposes of commerce. 

“We may suppose that the same westerly winds which forced 
the Adrymittian ship to the coast of Cyprus, drove the Alexandrian 
ship to Myra. The land breeze on the Cilician coast appears to 
be quite local, and therefore might enable St. Paul’s ship to reach 
Myra, although the prevalent wind did not admit of the ships in that 
harbor proceeding on their voyage.” —Pp. 31-33. 


They appear to have been induced to proceed from Myra 
to Cnidos by an unfavorableness of the wind for a direct 
voyage to Italy, and a purpose, if it should change so as to 
allow it, to pass thence on the north side of Crete to the 
Straits of Messina ; and they were prevented by its continu- 
ing to blow from a point too far west. 


“ The question now occurs, what ‘was the direction of the wind 
which produced the effects recorded in the narrative? We are told 
that when they ‘ were come over against Cnidos, the wind not suffer- 
ing us, we sailed under Crete, over against Salmone.’ The course 
of a ship in her voyage from Myra to Italy, after she had reached 
Cnidos, is by the north side of Crete, through the Archipelago, W. 
by S. Hence a ship which can make good a course of less than 
seven points from the wind, which I have shown elsewhere cannot 
be far from the truth, would not have been prevented from proceed- 
ing on her course, unless the wind had been to the west of N. N.W. 
But we are told that she ran ‘ under Crete, over against Salmone,’ 
which implies that she was able to fetch that cape, which bears about 
S.W. by S. from Cnidos ; but unless the wind had been to the north 
of W. N. W., she could nothave doneso. The middle point between 
N. N. W. and W. N. W. is north-west, which cannot be more than 
two points, and is probably not more than one, from the true direc- 
tion. The wind, therefore, would in common language have been 
termed north-west. Now this is precisely the wind which might 
have been expected in those seas, towards the end of summer. We 
learn from the sailing directions for the Mediterranean, that through- 
out the whole of that sea, ‘ but mostly in the eastern half, including 
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the Adriatic and Archipelago, the north-west winds prevail in the 
summer months—the summer Etesiac come from the north-west ;’ 
which agrees with Aristotle’s account of them. According to Pliny, 
they begin in August and blow forty days. 

“ With north-west winds the ship could work up from Myra to 
Cnidos ; because until she reached that point, she had the advantage 
of a weather shore, under the lee of which she would have smooth 
water, and, as formerly mentioned, a westerly current; but it would 
be slowly and with difficulty. At Cnidos, that advantege ceased ; 
and unless she had put into that harbor, and waited for a fair wind, 
her only course was to run under the lee of Crete, in the direction of 
Salmone, which is the eastern extremity of that island. After 
passing this point, the difficulty they experienced in navigating to 
the westward along the coasts of Asia, would recur; but as ‘the 
south side of Crete is also a weather shore, with north-west winds 
they would be able to work up as far as Cape Matala. Here the 
land trends suddenly to the north, and the advantages of a weather 
shore cease, and their only resource was to make for a harbor. 
Now Fair Havens is the harbor nearest to Cape Matala, the furthest 
point to which an ancient ship could have attained with north- 
westerly winds.’ —Pp. 35-37. 


Navigators proceeding westward in that part of the Medi- 
terranean during the summer months, continue to meet the 
same winds, and are obliged by them to pursue the same 
course. Sir James Saumarez, in returning with a detachment 
of the British fleet, after the battle of the Nile, stood to the 
north till he discovered Cyprus, and then proceeded to Rhodes 
with the intention of sailing to the right of Crete, but was 
prevented by a west wind, and compelled to pass round its 
southerly side. 


“ After contending three days against the adverse winds which 
are almost invariably encountered here, and getting sufficiently to 
the northward to have weathered the small islands that lie more im- 
mediately between the Archipelago and Candia, the wind set in so 
strong from the westward that I was compelled to desist from that 
passage, and bear up between Scarpante and Guxo’”’—which are 
eastward of Crete.—p. 41. 


That the harbor next eastward of Cape Matala is the Fair Ha- 
vens in which the ship, on reaching the south side of Crete, an- 
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chored, is indicated by the fact that it still bears that name, and 
that it is the port which a ship prevented from proceeding by a 
head wind, would naturally have entered. Being detained 
there till the year was so far advanced, that navigation had 
become dangerous, they relinquished the purpose of com- 
pleting the voyage that season, and against the advice of 
Paul, resolved to proceed to Phenice, a port of Crete about 
forty miles further west, which, being sheltered bv an island 
in front, was a safer harbor for winter. Mr. Smith supposes 
Phenice to be the modern Lutro, as its position is that assigned 
to Phenice by ancient geographers ; its direction that in whicha 
south wind would bear a ship proceeding from Cape Matala, 
and it is opposite Clauda, the island to which the ship was 
driven by the storm. On proceeding a short distance towards 
that port, they were overtaken by a typhoon from the E. 
N. East, as appears from its driving them under Clauda, 
towards the African coast. Nothing is said directly~in the 
narrative of the effects of the whirlwind on the ship, but it 
appears from the measures that were afterwards taken to pre- 
serve her,—undergirding, and lightening, and finally running 
on shore,—that her hull must have been injured, and leaks 
sprung, that gained on the crew, and exposed them to the 
danger of foundering. 


“« At the time the ship was caught in the gale she must have been 
near the Paximades in the Gulf of Messara. The island of Clauda 
lay about twenty-three miles to leeward, and thither they were 
driven before the gale. Upon reaching it, they availed themselves 
of the smooth water under its lee, to prepare the ship to resist the 
fury of the storm. Their first care was to secure the boat, by 
hoisting it on board . . . . To enable them to do it, the ship must 
have been rounded to, with her head to the wind, and her sails, 
if she had any set, trimmed so that she had no headway .... 
Having accomplished this, their next care was to undergird the 
ship.” —pp. 64, 65. 


Undergirding, was binding the ship round the bottom with 
a cable, fur the purpose of preventing the planks from spring- 
ing loose by her violent working, and implied that she had 
been wrenched, and her timbers in a degree dislocated by the 
storm. As they did not anchor at Clauda, it is probable that 
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by the time they had accomplished this, they had drifted from 
the lee of that island into the open sea, where they again 
felt the full force of the wind; when, fearing that they should 
be driven on the African Syrtis, they strake sail, or as Mr. 
Smith interprets the expression, lowered the spars and heavy 
rigging, so as to present as little as possible on which the wind 
could act, and in that condition were driven on by the gale. 


« The same wind which drove them when yielding to it, to Clauda, 
would, if they had continued to scud, have driven them directly 
towards the Syrtis. Under the circumstances in which they were 
now placed, they had but one course to pursue, in order to avoid the 
apprehended danger, which was to turn the ship’s head off the 
African shore, and to set such sail as the violence of the gale would 
permit them to carry. As they did avoid the danger, we may be 
certain, notwithstanding the silence of the historian, that this was the 
course which was adopted. The ship must have been brought to on 
the starboard-tack, under Clauda, for it was only on this tack that it 
was possible to avoid being driven on the African coast; when, 
therefore, they had taken every precaution against foundering, which 
skilful seamanship could dictate, all that was required was to fill 
their storm sail, probably already set, and to stand on.”—P. 68. 


On the following day, being “exceedingly tossed with the 
tempest,” they lightened the ship by throwing overboard a 
part of the cargo, and on the third day, by “casting out with 
their hands the tackling of the vessel,” by which is probably 
meant “the main-yard, an immense spar which would require 
the united efforts of passengers and crew to launch.” 


“ A dreary interval of eleven days succeeds ; the gale continues 
with unabated fury ; neither sun nor stars can be observed ; and at 
length we are told that all hope of being saved was taken away. 
But why was all hope taken away? An ancient ship without a 
compass and without celestial observation, had no means of keeping 
a reckoning. ‘This was no doubt a situation of danger, but not one 
of despair, for she might have been driven into safety. The true 
explanation, I apprehend, is this :—their exertions to subdue the leak 
had been unavailing ; they could not tell which way to make for the 
nearest land, in order to run their ship ashore, the only resource for 
a sinking ship; but unless they did make the land, they must 
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founder at sea. Their apprehensions, therefore, were not so much 
caused by the fury of the tempest, as by the state of the ship.” —P. 
74. 

“ At length, on the fourteenth night of their being driven through 
the sea of Adria, towards midnight, the seamen suspected that land 
was near. St. Luke does not tell us what the indications were; 

they probably saw or heard the breakers on a rocky coast. 
Such are the usual premonitory warnings to ships unexpectedly fall- 
ing in with the land at night. 

‘«‘If we assume that St. Paul’s bay in Malta is the actual scene 
of the shipwreck, we can have no difficulty in explaining what these 
indications must have been. No ship can enter it from the east, 
without passing within a quarter of a mile of thé point of Koura ; 
but before reaching it, the land is too low and too far from the track 
of a ship driven from the eastward to be seen in a dark night. 
When she does come within this distance, it is impossible to avoid 
observing the breakers; for, with north-easterly gales, the sea 
breaks upon it with great violence.” —Pp. 78, 79. 


This he exemplifies by describing the manner in which, in 
1810, a British frigate was lost on them. That that bay is 
the scene of Paul’s shipwreck is indicated not only by tra- 
dition, but by the correspondence of its soundings, the position 
of a creek on the western shore, at the point where a vessel 
driven into it by a northeastern gale would naturally have 
reached the beach, and the meeting there of two seas, one 
from the opening of the bay to the north-east, the other from 
the passage to the north between Malta and the island 
Salmonetta. 

He next proceeds to inquire whether a ship drifting in such 
a condition before such a gale, would have passed from 
Clauda to Malta, and in the time assigned to the passage by 
Luke. Whether she would move on the line towards Malta, 
would depend on the direction of the wind and the angle 
which the ship’s head made with it, and the leeway; and 
from these elements—the first of which is known from the 
narrative, and the other from the structure of ancient vessels, 
and the ratio which the leeway of a vessel bears to the 
angle its head makes with the wind—he infers that the line on 
which the ship moved “was the bearing of Malta to the 
nearest degree.” The next point to be ascertained is, how 
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far would she have driven from Clauda, about midnight, when 
the fourteenth night was come. That depends on the time 
and the rate of drift. The latter he estimates, on the testi- 
mony of experienced navigators, at thirty-six and a half miles 
in twenty-four hours. In respect to the time, he says: 


“Tt is quite clear from the narrative that St. Luke counts the 
time from the day that the ship left Fair Havens. We hear of the 
‘third day ;’ the preceding is termed the second day, which brings 
us to the first day, both of the gale and the voyage. It is also 
clear that the events of that day must have occupied a large por- 
tion of it. The time consumed in driving through the Sea of 
Adria, from the time they left the island of Clauda, till they became 
aware of the vicinity of land at midnight of the fourteenth day, is 
therefore thirteen days complete, and a small fraction. But the 
distance from Clauda to the point of Koura, where I suppose that 
this happened, is 476.6 miles, which at the rate of thirty-six miles 
and a half in twenty-four hours, would take exactly thirteen days 
one hour and twenty-one minutes.”—Pp. 86, 87. 


The coincidence of the bearing of St. Paul’s bay from 
Clauda, and the direction in which a ship must have driven 
in order to avoid the Syrtis, is equally striking. The direc- 
tion of the ship’s course is inferred from that of the wind, 
from the angle of the ship’s head with the wind, and from the 
leeway ; and reasoning from these data, the line on which she 
moved from Clauda must have struck Malta at not more 
than two miles and a half from St. Paul’s bay. Hence, he 
says : 


* According to these calculations, a ship starting late in the even- 
ing from Clauda, would, by midnight on the 14th, be less than three 
miles from the entrance of St. Paul’s bay. I admit that a coinci- 
dence so very close as this is, is, to a certain extent, accidental ; 
but it is an accident which could not have happened had there been 
any inaccuracy on the part of the author of the narrative with 
regard to the numerous incidents upon which the calculations are 
founded, or had the ship been wrecked anywhere but at Malta; for 
there is no other place agreeing either in name or description, 
within the limits to which we are tied down by calculations founded 
upon the narrative.” —P. 87. 
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These considerations show clearly that Malta opposite 
to Sicily was the scene of the wreck; not, as some writers 
have endeavored to show, the Melita of the Adriatic gulf 
near Illyria. 

The author then proceeds to analyse Luke’s description of 
the bay: their anchoring to avoid being immediately driven 
on the rocks, and their beaching the ship at Jength when day 
dawned, at a point where the crew and passengers might 
escape ; and points out correspondencies in all the important 
particulars so clear and striking, as to furnish the most ample 
certainty that that was the scene of the disaster. After a 
delay there of three months, they departed, Luke relates, in a 
ship of Alexandria that had wintered at the island, and landed 
at Syracuse, which is distant a day’s sail from Malta. They 
tarried there three days, and then proceeded to Rhegiun, at 
the entrance of the Straits of Messina ; and on the next day, 
passing them with a south wind, they reached Puteoli, “ which 
was then, as it is now, the most sheltered part of the Bay of 
Naples, and the great emporium of the Alexandrian wheat 
ships.” 

Mr. Smith has thus, on the grounds of the narrative, the 
structure of ancient vessels, the peculiarities of the winds, 
currents, and storms of the Mediterranean, and the known 
customs and experience of navigators, worked out a solution 
of the course of the voyage and the whole series of its inci- 
dents, that bears the most indubitable marks of truth, and pre- 
sents a beautiful verification of the intelligence and accuracy 
of the sacred historian. 

The Dissertations that follow the explanation of the voyage, 
on the wind Euroclydon, the Island Melita, the geological 
changes in St. Paul’s bay, the ships of the ancients, and the 
sources of Luke’s writings, are highly entertaining also and 
valuable, especially the last, which is marked by a delicacy 
of observation and keenness of analysis which indicate powers 
that would insure his success in any species of criticism to 
which he might choose to devote his attention. The patience 
of investigation, good sense, ingenuity, learning, and candor, 
which his whole work displays, are, indeed, rarely equalled, 
and entitle him to a high place in the estimation of the scholar 
and theologian. 
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Articte VII.—Literary anp Criticat Notices. 


1. Unvesicnep Corncipences in the Writings both of the Old and 
New Testament, an Argument of their Veracity ; with an Ap- 
pendix containing Undesigned Coincidences between the Gospels, 
and Acts, and Josephus. By the Rev. J. J. Biunt, B. D., 
Margaret Professor of Divinity. R. Carter, New York. 


Tuis volume is written on the plan of Paley’s Hore Paulina, 
and though less effective, is a worthy companion of that celebrated 
work. Many of the articles on the Pentateuch, especially, are very 
ingenious and striking. Among the finest are those on Bethuel, 
Rebekah, Isaac, and Jacob. Those on the Zidonians, also, Laish, 
Ahitophel, Joab, Zadok, Shiloh, and Schechem, exhibit admirable 
tact in detecting the incidents by which seeming contradictions are 
removed, and unfolding natural motives that are not formally indi- 
cated in the narrative, by which persons were prompted in important 
actions that otherwise appear inexplicable. He accounts for Abito- 
phel’s union with Absalom in the conspiracy against David, by his 
relationship to Bathsheba; and the injury he and his family had 
received from the King’s conduct towards her and Uriah ;—Bath- 
sheba being, as he indicates, Ahitophel’s grand-daughter. The fact 
to which Mr. Blunt refers in treating of the events of David’s life, 
that the punishments with which men are here visited for their 
crimes, often, and perhaps usually, take place as their natural con- 
sequences, and subject them or their families to evils of the same 
kind as they had inflicted on others, deserves to be treated at large. It 
is a great law of divine providence, that the effects that spring from 
actions are an index of their character. God does not confound 
good and evil, by causing the one to be as safe and propitious to virtue 
and happiness as the other; but evil, sooner or later, reveals its 
true nature by its fatal fruits, and presents a contrast to the blessed- 
ness and honor in which righteousness finally issues, that is con- 
formable to its dreadful character. The trials to which those of 
God’s children are subjected who have not fallen into great and 
public sins, are usually adventitious, or inflicted gratuitously by evil 
men, such as were Job’s, Joseph’s, Jeremiah’s, Elijah’s, the apostles’ 
and martyrs’. Those with which they are overwhelmed who have 
committed great and notorious crimes, usually occur in a train of 
events that spring from them as natural consequences, such as 
were Jacob’s in respect to Esau, his sons’ in relation to Joseph, and 
David’s in respect to Bathsheba and Uriah. 

The style of this volume is neat and perspicuous, and the investi- 
gations conducted with judgment and candor. 
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2. Tue Lire anp Remains, Letters, Lectures, AND PoEMs, oF THE 
Rev. R. M. McCueyrne, Minister of St. Paul’s, Dundee. By the 
Rev. A. Bonar. New York: R. Carter. 1948. 


Tuoveu Mr. McCheyne was cut off in his thirtieth year, he had 
become so widely known, and acquired so high a place in the 
estimation of the churches, that his death was regarded as a public 
loss. Where lay the secret of his influence, and the respect in 
which he was held? Not in any extraordinary powers of intellect ; 
for though his talents were respectable, he had none of those exalted 
gifts which invest their possessors with a resistless influence over 
their auditors, and make them objects of ardent and general admi- 
ration. Not in any unusual literary or theological attainments. 
His endowments were such, that had he devoted himself to their 
cultivation, he might have become in a degree distinguished ; but he 
appears not to have made much progress in his theological know. 
ledge after he entered the sacred office, but to have given his 
attention almost exclusively to pastoral labors, and the preparation of 
his sermons. Not in any extraordinary gifts asa speaker. Though 
he was grave, earnest, and impressive, he had none of the peculiar 
powers of the orator; no lightning flashes of thought; no novel, 
startling, and lofty conceptions ; no trains of original and resistless 
reasoning ; no bursts of impassioned sensibility. His discourses are 
of the most plain and practical kind. He seldom presents a thought 
that is marked by originality. He seldom treats a subject with which 
the religiously educated are not familiar. The effectiveness of his 
ministry was owing to the directness and fervor with which he 
sought the salvation of his hearers, and the simplicity, fulness, and 
pointedness with which he taught the great truths of the guspel. 
All other ends, such as the pursuit of learning, the enlargement of a 
congregation, the acquisition of literary honors, or a commanding 
station in the church, were dismissed from his thoughts, or made 
wholly subordinate ; and the proclamation of the gospel in reliance 
on the Holy Spirit’s influences, his only means of attaining it. And 
he presents in that relation an example that is eminently worthy of 
the study of all who are in the sacred office. He did not proceed on 
the mistaken assumption on which even good men seem sometimes 
to frame their discourses, that nothing more is necessary to secure 
the acceptance of the gospel by their hearers, than simply to 
announce to them its glad tidings. He endeavored to unveil to them 
their relations to God, to convince them of their alienation and ruin, 
to show them the nature of the change which they must experience 
in order to salvation, and to lead them to a specific acceptance of 
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Christ ; and he was highly successful. Great numbers attended his 
preaching, and the Spirit gave efficacy to the truth which he 
announced. There were seasons of attention in his congregation that 
resembled the revivals that distinguished the ministry of Edwards, 
Brainard, Griffin, and Nettleton; and many were turned from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. 


3. Inrant Baptism, a Scripturat Service, and dipping unnecessary 
to its right administration ; containing a critical survey and digest 
of the leading evidence, classical, biblical, and patristic, with 
special reference to the work of Dr. Carson, and occasional stric- 
tures on the views of Dr. Halley. By the Rev. Robert Wilson, 
Professor of Sacred Literature for the General Assembly, Royal 
College, Belfast. One vol. 8vo. London: Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longmans, 1848. 


Tuts volume presents a learned, thorough, and candid discussion 
of the whole series of questions that respect the mode and subjects 
of baptism. The investigation into the meaning of the terms ren- 
dered in the common version, baptize, baptism, and others, is con- 
ducted with excellent discrimination and judgment. There is 
scurce any task to which the intellect is called in the search after 
truth, requiring a sharper observation, clearer perceptions, and a 
finer tact, than an exact analysis of language and determination of 
its precise meaning ; and it is one of the most pleasing and beauti- 
ful processes, when conducted with skill, and made the instrument 
of evolving truth from passages that have been misconceived, or 
inadequately understood, and setting it forth with certainty in the 
proportions and attitudes in which it was conceived and expressed 
by its author. Many of Professor Wilson’s criticisms are eminently 
acute and elegant. He has amply qualified himself for the task, 
investigates and judges for himself, and has the calmness, caution, 
and impartiality, that fit him to conduct a controversy with fidelity 
to the truth, and without offence to those who may dissent from his 
conclusions. He exhibits no disposition to ascribe an undue 
importance to the considerations that favor his constructions, 
nor to disparage the reasonings and objections of his opponents. 
His arguments in proof that the infant offspring of believers 
are proper subjects of baptism, are marked in like manner, 
by comprehensiveness, good sense, and candor. The views 
which he presents both of the subject at large, and of its several 
parts, are abler, and better suited to give satisfaction to inquirers, 
than any others that we have seen. 
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4. Tue Works or Cornetius Tacitus, with an Essay on his Life 
and Genius, Notes, Supplements, &c. By Arthur Murphy, Esq., 
in one vol. 8vo. New York: R. Carter & Brothers, 1849. 


Tur period of which Tacitus treats, from the death of Augustus 
to the times of Vespasian, is of greater interest to the modern 
reader than any other of the Roman history. It was at that epoch 
that Christ accomplished the work of redemption ; that Christianity 
was preached, spread through the empire, and first persecuted by 
the Pagans; and that the Mosaic worship was abolished by the 
destruction of the temple, and dispersion of the Jewish nation. The 
history of the imperial family, also, was at that period marked in 
an unusual degree by great and tragic events; and they found in 
Tacitus a genius eminently fitted for their effective delineation. 
To the largest and most refiued cultivation of the age, a profound 
knowledge of men, and an intimate acquaintance with the political 
institutions of the Romans, he united unrivalled powers as a nar- 
rator. There are no pictures in the annals of our race, of great 
actions and events; there are no portraitures of the fierce and 
remorseless passions of men, more graphic than those which are 
drawn on his pages. ‘The translation has the high merit of uniting 
the terseness and vivacity fur which Tacitus is distinguished, with 
the ease, simplicity. and elegance of an original composition. The 
Annals and History are followed by the Tract on the Manners of 
the Germans, the Life of Agricola, the most elegant and instructive 
of the biographies that have descended from that age, and the 
Dialogue on Oratory. The Volume is printed in double columns, 
in a neat type, and handsomely bound. 


5. Sermons By THE LATE Rev. James Ricuarps, D.D., with an 
Essay on his Character, by W. B. Sprague, D. D. Albany: 
Erastus H. Pease & Co., 1849. 


Tuts volume will prove very acceptable, not only to the numerous 
friends of Dr. Richards, who enjoyed his acquaintance, his ministry, 
and his professional instructions, but to all who delight in sound 
sense, fervent piety, fidelity in a preacher, and a plain, just, and 
effective inculcation of the great truths of the gospel. The Essay 
on his Character is written with Dr. Sprague’s usual ease and taste, 
and presents a just and beautiful portraiture of his mental qualities, 
his excellence us a preacher and theological instructor, and the 
integrity, faithfulness, and wisdom which marked him in all his 
relations, and gave him the large and salutary influence he long 
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exerted in the church. What an exemplification his life presents 
of the fact, that the high office to which God often calls the greatest 
and best of his ministers,—is not that of ushering in the millennium ; 
of converting the nations ; of conquering the world ;—but instead, 
of preventing the church in which they are stationed from apostasy ; 
of withstanding a tide of fatal error; of guarding the flock from 
wolves in sheep’s clothing! One of the most important of the 
services which Dr. Richards rendered to the cause of Christ, was 
in his steadfast resistance of the storm of false doctrine and fanatical 
excitement, with which the churches around him were swept, 
during his residence at Auburn. 

The Sermons are distinguished by simplicity and force of thought, 
just and lofty views of God, and a direct and effective appeal to the 
understanding and conscience. He has no superfluous sentences ; 
no vague and declamatory paragraphs ; every word has a specific 
office ; every thought is in its proper place, and contributes to the 
end at which he aimed. ‘The topics are well selected. His efforts 
are not wasted on remote disquisitions that are suited rather to 
weary and bewilder, than to interest and instruct; but he treats of 
great and affecting truths, raises the thoughts of his readers to 
God, impresses them with a sense of their relations to him; and 
unfolds and enforces with earnestness the duties of life. 


6. Tue Lire anp Reisen or Pore Pivs tue Nintu, together with a 
Biographical Sketch of his predecessor, Gregory XVI. By John 
Dowling, D.D. New York: E. Walker, 1849. 


Tus work, which is a supplement to Dr. Dowling’s History of 
Romanism, besides a notice of Pius Ninth’s early life, presents a 
brief statement of the causes which compelled him to yield to the 
demands of his subjects, and propose the changes in the civil 
government of the Roman State, which were introduced soon after 
his accession, and a history of his administration to the period of his 
flight. It consists largely of quotations from authentic documents, 
and is accompanied by a glossary of ecclesiastical terms, and a 
chronological table of popes, general councils, and remarkable 
events connected with Romanism. 


7. Generat History oF THE CurisTIAN RELIGION AND CuuRcH. 
From the German of Dr. Augustus Neander. Volume first, com- 
prising the first great division of the History, translated from the 
second and improved edition; volume second, comprising the 
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second great division of the History, translated from the first, and 
revised and altered throughout according to the second edition. By 
Joseph Torrey, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in 
the University of Vermont. Second edition. Boston: Crocker 
& Brewster. London: Wiley & Putnam. 1848. 


Turse volumes, which are conformed to the edition last issued by 
Neander, embrace the history of five centuries and a half, and pre- 
sent a more copious and minute narrative of events, a far fuller 
delineation of conspicuous individuals, and a larger and more 
thorough statement of the peculiar doctrinal opinions that were held 
by the orthodox and heretical than is found in Mosheim. The 
translation imparts to the author as large a degree of ease and per- 
spicuity, probably, as fidelity would permit. To raise a work of 
Neander to the clearness, force, and elegance of a fine writer, were 
impossible. He has not the gift of a rapid and graphic narrator. 
He has not the art of drawing a character at a stroke. He is not 
skilful in grouping and generalizing, but deals rather in particulars, 
and is often mystical in thought, and vague in expression. Should 
these volumes be favorably received by the public, Professor Torrey 
proposes to continue the translation. We design in a future number 
to give a fuller notice of the work. 


8. Sermons. By Henry Melvill, B.D., Minister of Cambden 
Chapel, Camberwell, and Chaplain to the Tower of London, com- 
prising all the Discourses published by consent of the author. 
Edited by Right Rev. C. P. M‘Ilvaine, D. D., Bishop of the Prot- 
<pis. Church in the Diocess of Ohio. In 2 vols. 8vo. New 
York: Stanford & Swords. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. Phila- 
delphia: G. S. Appleton. Cincinnati: Derby, Bradley & Co. 
1849. 


THESE sermons are entitled to the high estimate in which they 
are held, and the large circulation they have gained. While their 
subjects are very various, speculative, dogmatic, and practical, they 
all bear the stamp of the author’s genius; ease and simplicity with- 
out sinking into common place, and originality without verging into 
extravagance. He does not distort his theme for the sake of being 
novel, nor suppress what belongs to it, in order to avoid singu- 
larity ; but unfolds it in all its relations, though it may be more than 
others would see, or of a nature that they would not avow. They 
are evangelical, present the great truths of the gospel with clearness, — 
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abound with high and affecting thoughts, and leave the reader with 
a feeling of the importance, greatness, and beauty of divine things. 
In his perorations, especially, the author often rises to a loftiness 
and fervor that merit in a high sense the title of true eloquence. 
Bishop M‘Ilvaine presents in his editorial preface, a just view of Mr. 
Melvill’s characteristics as a writer and preacher. 


9. Natura History or Entuvstasm. By Isaac Taytor. New 
York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


Tuis is the most instructive and interesting of the series of volumes 
issued by Mr. Taylor twenty years ago, which obtained a wide cir- 
culation in Great Britain and this country, and gave him the rank 
he enjoys as a learned and elegant writer. The topics of which it 
treats have not become obsolete, but are still, and will continue, of as 
high interest, as at the period of its composition. Human nature 
‘ remains the same, and assumes the same forms of extravagance, and 
exhibits the same self-contradictions as in the earlier ages. Some 
of the modifications of enthusiasm which he delineates, have, since 
the publication of the work, reappeared in Great Britain and in this 
country, in connexions which he little expected ; while some of the 
anticipations of the rapid growth of the church, and triumph of the 
gospel over infidelity, in which he indulged, have been but very 
inadequately realized. He has a happy talent for this species of 
disquisition, and has qualified himself by large reading, to treat the 
subject with comprehensiveness and accuracy. Many of his specu- 
lations display a truly philosophic spirit ; he detects and unveils with 
skill, the secret passions and principles that work beneath the dis- 
torted shapes which religion assumes, and enlivens and adorns his 
pages with elegant sentiments, profound practical maxims, and 
graphic pictures of the heart. 

He rebukes, in a very just manner, in his section on the enthusi- 
asm of prophetic interpretation, the neglect and depreciation of the 
prophecies, to which many have been prompted by the extravagan- 
ces into which expositors have sometimes run, as though that were 
their natural effect. In Catholics it excites no surprise, but it suits 
very ill with the principles of Protestantism, to assume* that the 
revelation which God has made, is such, that no wise man should 
allow himself to study it. Mr. Taylor would have rendered a timely 
service to the church, had he pointed out the true cause of those 
errots and exorbitances. It is not, as he assumes, that the media 
through which the revelation is made, are ambiguous, or carry a 
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double or triple sense. Their meaning is as precise and demonstrable 
as that of any other part of the Sacred Word. The great sources 
of the diversity, extravagance, and folly of the constructions that 
have been given, are the mistaken and preposterous hypotheses which 
their authors have entertained of the principles on which figures and 
symbols are used. The adoption of the inductive method, which he 
recommends in his closing chapter, will prove an effective remedy 
of the evil. If the interpretations which God has himself given of 
portions of the symbols of the Old and New Testament, are taken as 
exponents of the principles on which the others of the same classes 
are employed, their meaning may be as easily and certainly ascer- 
tained, as the results of any other problems that are to be determined 
by known laws. The views which his subject leads him to give of 
our race, are sad and humbling, but are marked by truth, and are 
worthy to be studied by all who would understand the forms into 
which, under the impulse of powerful causes, our hature is easily 
moulded. How many affecting proofs the history of the church 
presents, of the dreadful facility with which men are seduced into 
the grossest errors, and betrayed into the wildest fanaticism! And 
what hideous shapes the heart sometimes assumes, when it under. 
takes to fabricate a religion out of its own unsanctified elements, and 
substitute it in the place of that which God has appointed! Mr. 
Taylor’s sections on the perversions of the doctrine of Divine 
influences, the sources of heresy, and the belief of a particular provi- 
dence, are especially interesting. Those on the Enthusiasm of the 
Ancient Church, and the Origin and Characteristics of Monachism, 
are still more valuable, and present a juster view of those subjects 
than we have seen in so brief a space, in any other writer. 


10. Curistian Sones. By the Rev. J. G. Lyons, LL.D. Third 
edition. Philadelphia: George S. Appleton. 1848. 


Tuts small volume presents but slight materials for a critical 
notice. The subjects are appropriate, and treated with ease, and 
the sentiments of several highly pleasing. 


O steal not thou my faith away, 
Nor tempt to doubt a lowly mind, . 
Make all that earth can yield thy prey, 
But leave this heavenly gift behind. 





A. 

Alexander’s earlier and later prophecies of Isaiah, 544—603 ; history of interpre- 
tation of Isaiah, 556 ; design of his commentary, 558; laws of interpretation, 
559-561 ; theory of the names servant of Jehovah, Israel, Jacob, Zion, and 
Jerusalem, 562-566 ; 573-578 ; refuted, 581-590 ; character of his work, 603. 

Allegory, definition, 366-369 ; 605. 

Apocalypse ; false methods of interpreting it, 10-54 ; Stuart’s commentary, 54- 
131; not a poem, 56-68 ; symbols, 192-204. 

Apostrophe, definition and example, 605. 

Amold’s Greek Reading book, 176. 

Australia, Mitchell’s expedition, 507-512 ; Leichhardt’s, 523-524. 


B. 
Baptism, Wilson’s treatise, 699. 
Baptist, John, 571-573. 
Bickersteth’s Signs of the times, 512-521 ; restoration of the Jews, 528. 
Blunt’s Coincidences of the old and new testament, 697. 
Bunsen’s Egyptian hieroglyphics, 521, 522. 
Bush’s Exposition of Dan. xii. 2. 392-395. 


C. 

Cwsar’s Commentaries, Spencer’s edition, 176. 

Catalogue of the symbols of the scriptures, 192-204 ; of the interpretations of them 
in the scriptures, 205-212. 

Chalmers’s Scripture readings, 148-161 ; 349, 350. 

Cibyratis, Travels there, 488-503. 

Cocceius’ Exposition of Isaiah, xi. 6, 387-392; principles of interpretation, 551, 
552-555. 

Coleridge’s philosophical views, 322-334 ; adopted from Kant, 323, 324 ; 633-642 ; 
mistaken and atheistic, 325-334 ; Philosophy of Christianity an atheistic idealism, 
631-669 ; his theory of the understanding and reason, 632 ; taken from Sweden- 
borg, 633-636 ; design of his philosophy to modify ethics and religion; 637 ; denied 
the possibility of proving the existence of God, 639 ; held that God is but an idea, 
644-648 ; views of the trinity, 648; right and law, 649-652 ; denies Christ's 
atonement, 653. 

Constitutions of the Apostles, Dr.Chase’s translation, 174, 175. 

Cunninghame’s theory of symbols and interpretation, 51. 
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D. 

Daubuz’s theory of symbols and interpretation, 30-41. 
Designation and classification of the figures of Isaiah, chap. i. 604-631. 
Dickinson’s, R.W., Religion teaching by example, 162-172 ; review of Dr. Spring’s 

Power of the Pulpit, 432-451. 
Dispensation, the relation of the present to Christ’s future reign, 451-488. 
Dowling’s Life of Pope Pius IX., 701. 
Duncan, M. L., notice of her memoir, 525-528. 


E. 
Eichhorn’s theory of symbols and interpretation, 49, 260. 


F. 

Faber, G. S., theory of interpretation, 50; exposition of Dan, ii., 41-43 ; Luke, 
xx. 27, 384, 385 ; theory of figurative language and symbols, 400-417 ; inter- 
pretations of the apocalypse, 417-432 ; 529-544. 

Fichte’s philosophical system, 317. 

Figures of language, 13 ; analysis, 353-399 ; laws, 353-355 ; catalogue of Isaiah’s, 
chap. i., 604-631. 

Fisk’s Memorial of Egypt, 350, 351. 

Fleming’s Rise and Fall of Papacy, 335-348. 

Forbes’s Travels in Lycia, 488-503. 

Frere’s theory of symbols and interpretation, 17-21. 


H. 
Hegel’s philosophical system, 321. 
Hieroglyphs, Egyptian, 521-522. 
History, Markham’s of England, 351; Bunsen’s of Egypt, 521 ; Taylor's of En- 
thusiasm, 703. 
Hypocatastasis, definition and examples, 369-375 ; 605-625. 


I. 

Interpretation, importance of just views of its laws, 1-10; false methods, 10-54; 
Stuart’s theory, 81-86 ; his interpretations of the apocalypse, 111-131; exam- 
ples of false interpretation, 379-399 ; Faber’s theory, 401-417 ; interpretations 
of Isaiah, 529-544 ; of Isaiah’s figures, 604-631; Coleridge’s interpretation of 
metaphors, 655. 

Isaiah, exposition of chap. ii. 2, xi. 6, 11, 12; 379-392; Alexander’s earlier and 
later prophecies, 544-603 ; figures, 547-549 ; style, 547-549 ; modes in which 
they have been interpreted, 550-558 ; true laws of interpreting them, 590 ; what 
they foreshow, 591-603 ; figures of the first chap. 604-631. 

Israelites to return and be reorganized as a nation, 591-595. 


, J. 
James’ Earnest Ministry, 175. 
Jerusalem not used as a symbol by Isaiah, 574-590 ; to be rebuilt, 595. 
Jews, their restoration, 528, 591-595. 


K. 
Kant’s theory of the understanding and reason, 303-317 ; mistaken, 307, 328-332; 
atheistic, 313, 329-331 ; taken from Swedenborg, 633-635. 
Knight’s Half Hours with the best Authors, 173. 
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Laws of symbolization, 177-254 ; of figures, 353-379. 
Leichhardt’s expedition in Australia, 523, 524. 
Life of Jesus by Strauss and Neander, 256-300. 
Life of Pope Pius IX., 701. 
Lowman’s theory of symbols and interpretation, 47~49. 
Lycia, Travels there, 488-503. 


M. 
Markham’s History of England, 351. 
McCheyne’s Life and Remains, 698. 
Mede’s theory of symbols and interpretation, 21-27. 
Melvill’s Sermons, 700. 
Memoir of Mrs. Van Lennep, 503-507 ; Mrs. Duncan, 525-528. 
Metaphor, definition, and laws, 13, 360-366 ; 376, 377; examples, 605-630 ; Isai- 
ah’s, chap. i. 605-630. 
Metonymy, definition and examples, 607-614. 
Milyas, Travels there, 488-503. 
Mitchell’s Expedition in Australia, 507-512. 
Morell’s History of speculative philosophy, 300-335. 


N. 

Neander ; Life of Christ, 266-300 ; denies inspiration of the gospels, 268-270 ; 
false view of reason, 270-275; of the star at Christ’s birth, 275-281 ; of the 
temptation, 281-295 ; of the transfiguration, 295, 296 ; defects and errors, 296— 
300 ; general history of the church, 701. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 134-137. 

Newton, Bishop, theory of interpretation, 49. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, theory of interpretation, 27-29. 

Notices, literary and critical, 173-176 ; 349-351 ; 521-528 ; 697-704. 
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Paley’s Hore Pauline, 524. 


Personification, 375, 605, 607. 
Philosophy, Morell’s history, 300-335 ; Kant’s, 303-307 ; 633-636 ; Fichte’s, 317 ; 
Schelling’s, 319, 320 ; Hegel’s, 321 ; Coleridge’s, 322-334 ; 631-642. 


Rationalism, its rise, 259, 260. 

Reason, its office, 270-273. 

Relation of the present dispensation to Christ’s future reign, 451-488. 
Requisites to an efficient ministry, 444-448. 

Revolutions in Europe, 131-147. 

Richards’s, Rev. J., Sermons, 700. 

Ruins of cities in Lycia, 488-503. 


8s. 
Schelling’s philosophy, 319, 320. 
Sense spiritual, principle on which it is founded, 554, 555. 
Sermons of Rev. J. Richards, 700 ; of Melvill, 702. 
Servant of Jehovah, Alexander’s theory, 562-566 ; 573-578. 
Simile, definition, law, and examples, 13, 355-361 ; 604-623. 
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Space, Kant’s theory of it, 305-308 ; adopted by Coleridge, 322-330 ; taken from 
Swedenborg, 633-636. 

Sprague’s essay on the life and character of Rev. J. Richards, D.D., 700. 

Spratt’s Travels in Lycia, 488-503. 

Spring’s Power of the Pulpit, 432-451. 

Strauss’s Life of Christ, 256-266 ; his canons of criticism, 261-266. 

Stuart, M., Commentary on the Apocalypse, 54-131 ; his theory that it is a poem, 
56-68 ; that its symbols were invented by the apostle, 68-81 ; of the nature of 
its symbols, 81-86 ; of its structure, or trichotomy, 86-93 ; of its practical ob- 
ject, 93-105 ; of the value of apocryphal works, 105-111 ; his interpretations, 
111-136. 

Symbols, laws, 15; not invented by John, 68-81 ; not drapery, 80-86 ; laws, 177- 
191 ; catalogue and number, 192-204 ; catalogue of interpretations in the serip- 
tures, 204-211; proof of their laws, and explanation of exceptions, 212-256 ; 
nature and laws, 377-379 ; 408-417 ; 550-552; 576, 581-587. 

Synecdoche, definition and example, 607-621. 
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Tacitus’ works, Murphy’s translation, 700. 
Taylor's History of enthusiasm, 703. 
Theodoret, 386-390. 
Torrey’s translation of Neander’s church history, 701. 
Trichotomy, 86-93. 


Types, 13. 
Vv. 


Vial, the fifth, 132 ; the sixth, 140-147. 


Vitringa, theory of interpretation, 41-47 ; 379-384 ; 396, 552-554, 556. 


Ww. 
Whiston’s theory of interpretation, 29, 30. 
Wilson’s Infant Baptism, 699. 
Woodhouse, theory of interpretation, 50. 
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